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Preface 


The modern technological world has entered a new phase 
of life in which human consciouness has begun to identify itself 
with the whole of humanity. With the advance in the comple- 
xities of the technological developments, it is now not possible 
to follow the old models of feudalism, capitalism and colonial 
exploitation for social dynamics, The state governments, the 
ruling bureaucracies, the monarchies alike have begun to think 
in terms of the development of all the sections of people. It is 
not now only a slogan, it is now a living reality a condition 
for human survival with the quantum of knowledge touching an 
all time high, it has become a compulsion to keep knowledge 
industry going and to provide it a very wide base by involving 
all kinds of people in it. This need to involve all the people in 
the development of knowledge and the development of 
technology is being fell, in the capitalist Communist and 
third world countries alike. This is infact the base for 
adult education. The objectives of adult education have а 
commonality in all the systems but there has been a difference in 
the methodology in the three different worlds. The objectives of 
adult education in the capitalist democracies of the west have 
been: to help the individual to grow to their full potential and 
to develop democratic social order. It has been observed in a 
UNESCO report. 


“In the past each country ascribed a restrictive meaning to 
adult education, a meaning that might well change with time. 
In the United States for example, at one period it largely 
signified education for Americanization and at another, educa- 
tion for employment. It also performed different functions 
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from one country to another. Here it might be identified with 
literacy classes, there with liberal studies. No wonder that few 
countries had a coherent scheme of, or even the semblance of 
a policy towards adult education. No wonder that at interna- 
tional gatherings there was seldom a constructive meeting of 
minds. А 


At the first International Conference оп Adult Education, 
as recently as 1949, delegates had some difficulty in arriving at 
a common definition despite the fact that they represented a 
small and relatively homogeneous minority of the world's 
population, By the time of the Montreal Conference there was 
a good'deal of agreement. Since Montreal the aim and scope of 
adult education have been clarified even further thanks to the 
interaction of three factors: first, the determination of policy 
makers, professional administrators and adult educationists 
to define their field of concern more precisely; second, the 
contemporary crisis in education in general which has genera- 
ted a ferment of debate and led to the popularising of the 
concept of life long learning; third, the tendency of developing 
countries to see the education of adults as a national instru- 
ment for promoting and regulating social change and economic 
growth rather than as something for private consumption. 


The study of the prevailing systems of adult education in 
democratic, communist and third world countries may provide 
with some knowledge which can be useful to all. Demo- 
cratic countries represent all types of adult education. There is 
the role of private organizations which have the profit motive 
in view. The state has its own role in making funds available 
for adult education. Then there are philanthropist organisations 
which collect funds for the education of adults. But on the 
whole in democratic societies the initiative for adult education 
mainly comes from the peoples themselves. Then people 
realize the value of education and they are ready to pay for 
it. The Governments also play their role in the education of 
adults. All these factors go to make the adult education in 
democratic countries effective. 


In this book the prevailing position of adult education in 
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the following countries has been reviewed. 


Austria 

Canada 

Denmark é 

Federal Republic of Germany 
United Kingdom 

United States of America 
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Adult education programmes in Austria are very compre- 
hepsive. The governmental authorities and other voluntary 
organisations have cooperated in making adult education very 
‘comprehensive. Boarding schools for adults are run by catholic 
religious organisations. The work of adult education in im- 
proving skills of vocational training is rather important. In 
Austria the training programmes offered by National Defence 
Forces is very Significant. The training of nurses and the 
retraining in various vocations is equally important. Adult 
education programmes in Austria have much to offer to Third 
world countries. 


In Canada adult education is Perceived to be an educa- 
tional programme or activity designed to provide adults with 
opportunity for further learning systematically. 


Probably the most significant aspect of adult education in 
‘Canada is that out of its 70 universities 40 have been—parti- 
cipating in providing part line credit and non-credit courses 
to adults. This too has a message for countries like India. 


In Demark the interest in adult education increased in the 
post world war II period. The definition proposed by UNESCO 
in connection with the International Standard Classification of 
Education in which no distinction is made between "adult 
education” and “ош of school education," has been adopted 
by most of the authorities on adult education in Denmark. 


The current Act on leisure-time instruction was passed in 
1968 in Denmark. There was consensus on the principle of 
life long integrated education as the basis for a general 
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education policy in a modern progressive community, and of 
adult education playing an independent role as equal partner 
in an integrated educated system of the future. 


The Folk High School of Denmark is one of the very impor- 
tant features of adult education. These are about 83 Folk High 
Schools in Denmark which are attended by about 9,000 people 
every year. These are state supported residential schools and 
the collective experiences of the students form the bases for 
discussion and debates. Forms of learning alternate between 
study circle, discussions, lectures, self study, project work, 
excürsions and so on. Some schools prepare generally atheletes, 
and gymnasts and nurses. Some schools prepare students in 
languages and music. The folk schools thus provide both acade- 
mic and vocational training according to the interest and capa- 
cities of the learners. 


Surprisingly enough even in a developed country like FRG 
proper statistics about education were not available till very 
recently. The Ministry of Education and the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry however cooperate in publishing data 
on adult education. Germany has a long tradition in basic 
vocational training of the so called dual system where 
apprentices are trained in private firms with one day release 
per week to attend the obligatory public vocational schools. 
The labour promotion Act determines the financing conditions. 
of most of the schools. 


The civil service rules provide scope for further education 
by allowing 12 days paid leave та year. Some peoples high 
schools, trade unions and churches organise non-vocational 
education. 


Vocational education thus is the main feature of adult educa- 
tion in Federal Republic of Germany. 


In the united kingdom adult education programmes are 
mostly run by profit making agencies. Inspite of the fact that 
there is a heavily subsidised public sector in adult education, 
private profit making sector is existing side by side. 
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Proprietory schools have to. compete with public schools 
but very often they do their business with staff equipped with 
poor qualifications. They are free in many other ways since 
their purpose is profit making. These schools are not subsi- 
dised by the Government, but they supply services in a 
‘competitive market for fees. They tend to adapt themselves to 
the changing needs of the students, their attitude to staff 
qualifications and pay and the planning of their courses is very 
flexible and constructive. It is also implicit in the situation in 
the United Kingdom that the activities of proprietory schools 
will be in fairly continuous flux, because of the need to adapt 
in response to policy changes, in the larger and heavily subsi- 
dised public sector. It has been rightly observed that the most 
important category of education or training for adults in terms 
of the resources involved and in terms of numbers participating 
is vocational. training for workers in employment. In U.K. the 
armed services provide a wide variety of vocational training 
and general education, ranging from highly specialized military 
training and vocational training in trades and technical skills 
to basic and remedial education for recruits, and special courses 
in foreign languages or current affairs; in addition service men 
are encouraged, and receive subsidies to enrol in local authority 
evening classes, correspondence courses and more recently, 
the open university. 


The Government of U.K provides vocational training for 
adults under the vocational training schemes, which was 
originally concerned mainly with retraining the unemployed, 
although since 1963 Government Training Centres have also 
provided facilities for workers who wished to leave their jobs, 
and retrain for more skilled jobs, or to modernise their skills. 


In America the post secondary character and its life long 
nature distinguish adult education from general education 
Social changes are reflected in the educational system of 
adults. 


National and local organisations both private and public 
organise adult education in America for meeting the needs of 
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desirous adults, The Federal Government though supports 
desirous adult education through funds, it does not directly run 
any programmes. Major programmes like adult basic education 
and cooperative extension are run by non federal agencies in 
various states, Manpower training projects financed by the 
Federal Government are operated by states and municipalities, 
by employers or their associations, or by labour unions. 


Agricultural extension service was one of the earliest legis- 
lations for advising farmers on the best methods of growing 
and marketing crops. Later on it was expanded to take up 
the educational needs of farm women. lt was later retitled 
Cooperative Extension Service. Now urban area has also been 
included and the funds are provided by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. There are about 200 such programmes which are 
sponsored and funded by federal agencies. The complexity 
of the federal role in adult education is suggested by the 
variety and scope of these programmes. 


Two year community colleges have become very popular in 
America, because they charge low tution fees and allow students. 
to go home daily and help them to save money. 


It is since 1916 that the federal funds have helped to pro- 
vide vocational training for youths and adults. The Federal 
Government chiefly through its department of labour, sponsors 
a number of programmes to help out of school adults who are 
unemployed, under unemployed or dissatisfied with their pre- 
sent career status. 


The work Incentive Program is designed to provide job 
training for welfare recipients. It is possible that the single 
largest source of adult education may be occupational training 
and job skill acquisition programme offered by business 
organisations, But it is very difficult to get proper statistics 
about the extent of this programme. 


The statistics available for the countries whose systems 
have been studied are as old as of 1973. While as there is 
general difficulty in getting proper statistics about the exact 
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number of beneficiaries and the amount spent on adult edu- 
cation in Communist and third world countries no such 
information is available. Due to this difficulty whatever 
statistics are available have been made use of. I have in 
mind the adult education in third world countries especially 
in India. The study of democratic countries in regard to 
adult education may provide some guide lines for assessing 
the quality of adult education in third world countries inclu- 
ding India. 


The author is grateful to OECD, for allowing its models 
to be reviewed in this book. The models have been taken in 
order to provide an analysis of the existing state of adult 
education in democratic countries where some statistics are 
available. 


Recently the fountain head of knowledge in the field of 
adult education is the United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation. United States of America had 
disassociated itself from UNESCO some time in the past few 
years, but the fact remains that the leadership provided by 
USA in the field of education is unique and some useful 
lessons can be learnt from a study of adult education in 


USA. 


The author is grateful to all those authors and publishers 
from whose books and journals, he has extensively utilised the 
material, the reason is obvious, Proper material on adult 
education is not available even in the developed countries of 
the West. 


Iam happy to say that Mr. J. L. Kumar Akashdeep Publi- 
shing House has ventured on a very important work of provi- 
ding relevant material and analysis in the field of adult 
education in India for the first time by publishing this book. 
Relevant and useful material on adult education in India has 
not been readily available so far. This makes the study really 


unique. 


Sita Ram Sharma 
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Summary 


Educational systems in the world have developed in relation 
to the prevailing economic systems. Major changes in the 
world political, economic and cultural systems have occured 
due to the industrial revolution in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, The feudal system was replaced by the capita- 
list economic system. Due to contradictions in the caitalist 
system, the socialist revolution took place in the Soviet Union 
in 1917 and then it spread to many other East Eurpean, 
African and Latin-American countries. The cultural systems 
аге thus directly influenced by the political and economic 
systems. The world in the beginning of the twentieth century, 
especially after the Russian October Revolution of 1917, found 
itself in a face to face conflict of the two rival political and 
economic systems of capitalism and communism. The educati- 
onal systems that developed generally after the I World War 
and especially after the II World war, had the imprint of this 
struggle. Two seperate cultural systems developed in the after- 
math of World War II. 


This conflict has been described by N. Inozemtsev! in the 
following words: 


“Тһе 60's are notable for the relatively high rate of 
economic development of the main capitalist powers, a con- 
siderable growth of the military potential of the imperialist 
camp in general and the missile nuclear potential of the 
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United States in particular, and for the strengthening. of 
West German and Japanese imperialism. At the same time 
these years are marked by the upsurge of socialism and the 
working class and national liberation movements, even 
though some revolutionary contingents have suffered 
temporary setbacks, for example in Indonesia, Greece and 
some other countries. One must also reckon with the fact 
that disagreements, connected, first of all, with the splitting, 
great power chauvinistic policy of the present leadership of 
the communist Party of China, have arisen in the world 
socialist system, іп the world communist movement". 


He further observed, The Conference's Document, "Tasks at 
the present stage of the struggle against Imperialism and 
United Action of the Communist and workers Parties and АП 
Anti Imperialist Forces" reads: “Imperialism can neither 
regain its lost historical initiative nor reverse world develop- 
ment. The main direction of mankinds development is deter- 
mined by the world socialist system, the international working 
class, all revolutionary forces". 


He further observed, 


A Marxist Leninist approach in examining the processes in 
Society requires a concrete analysis of actual reality, a 
study of phenomena in all their interconnections and 
innercontradictions, the utmost need to be paid to new 
processes and ascertaining the tendencies of development. 
It is precisely these demands that the international commu- 
nist movement proceeds from in analyzing such important 
processes as the revolution in science and technology and 
the further development of state monopoly capitalism. 


From the viewpoint of the struggle of the two world 
systems and the basic inner processes taking place in 
the capitalist countries, the current revolution in science and 
technology, which has a tremendous bearing on all areas of 
social endeavour, is of paramount importance. 


A significant manifestation of this revolution is the moun- 
ting role of secience which is becoming a real force in produc- 
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tion, In the past 60 years the number of scientists and engi- 
neers in research in the world has increased 75 times faster 
than the growth in population, allocations for science keep 
mounting in state budgets. Тһе USA, for instance has upped 
its expenditures on science from 3,000 million dollars іп 1950, 
to 25,000 million dollars in 1968. 


The Revolution in science and. technology leads to profound 


"changes in the entire structure of social production. These 


changes are manifest in the greater role of such branches of 
industrial production as the power industry (including the 
atomic power industry), the latest types of chemical production 
and engineering, rapid development of electronic computing 
machinery, steep growth of labour productivity in agriculture, 
expanded servicing, transport facilities, trade, education and 
,public health. 


Structural changes in the economy affect the distribution 
-of social forces. There is an increase in the number of gain- 
fully employed, in the size of the proletariat, a rise in its 
educational and professional standards, increasing stratifica- 
tion of the peasantry and a rapid growth in the number of the 
intellectuals. 


In the capitalist world the scientific and technological 
revolution is accompanied by further intensification of proces- 
ses of the concentration and centralization of production and 
capital, the growing might of the monopolies and their fusion 
with the bourgeois state and a greater degree of state inter- 
vention in the economy. 


Further elaborating on this point he observed, "neither the 
scientific and technological revolution, nor the stepped up 
development of state monopoly capitalism has. been or is 
-capable of resolving the main contradiction between the: social 
nature of production and the private capitalist form of appro- 
priating its results on the country, this contradiction is extre- 
mely intensified. “The unnatural character of the situation 
іп which production complexes, some of which serving more 
than one country, remain the private property of a handful of 
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millionaries and multimillionaries is becoming increasingly- 
evident to the peoples. The need for replacing capitalist by 
socialist relations of production is becoming ever more press- 
ing". Comrade Brezhnev said at the Conference. 


The scientific and technological revolution, as pointed out: 
at the Conference, provides unprecedented opportunities for 
transforming nature, creating an enormous wealth of material 
values and multiplying man's creative abilities. However, 
capitalism uses its achievements for acquiring greater profits 
and intensifying the exploitation of working people. 


Under capitalism, the scientific and technological revolu-- 
tion entails such social consequences as a worsening of the 
employment situation as a result of automation, whereby 
millions upon millions who do not posses the necessary quali- 
fications for new conditions new conditions are thrown 
out of work. The increased wages, being obtained by workers 
through a stubborn struggle, are accompanied by marked 
intensification of labour, an incessant increase in the cost of 
living, and lag far behind growing social needs. Technological 
progress in farming effected under monopoly domination, is 
accompanied by the impoverishment of an ever greater portion 
of petty and middle peasants. Capital treads underfood the- 
vital interests of the majority of middle strata. The increased 
number of intellectuals due to the development of the scientific- 
and technological revolution leads to aggravation of the con- 
flict between many groups of intellectuals and monopoly- 
capital that fetters their creative possibilities. The rise in 
education, the increased number of students, especially college- 
students, is accompanied ђу tempestuous, mass scale student 
activities hither to unknown to the capitalist world. 


This is true not only of individual nations. Today the- 
contradictions between the system of modern imperialism as a 
whole and the vital interests of mankind are intensifying. 


Imperialism is largely to blame that the developing coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, where about 70% of 
the population of the cap‘talist world lives, account for only- 
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10% Jof industrial production, that per capita output of heavy 
“industries there is just a little over 30% of what it is in develo- 
"ped capitalist countries, that out of the 350 million families 
«engaged in agriculture in the capitalist world at least 250 
million families use either the nor or the wooden plough. 
Hmperialism aggravates the serious objective difficulties con- 
fronting the young national states, strives to impede their 
social and political progress, and to prevent them from taking 
га non capitalist path of development. 


Imperialism is an obstacle not only to social but also to 
-scientific technological progress, because it channels scientific 
gains and huge material and manpower resources, for destruc- 
tive purposes, squandering national wealth for the sake of its 
smilitarist aspirations. Direct military expenditure іп the NATO 
countries exceeded 1,150,000 million dollars in the 1949-67 
period, which is more than the funds spent on the first and 
'second world wars. ) 


Іп defining imperialism's place in history, Lenin pointed 
“ош that the development of monopolies inevitably created 
"material prerequisites for socialism. The scientific and techno- 
logical revolution and state monopoly regulation of the 
‘economy have led to an enormous acceleration of the process 
-of socialization, to an unprecedented growth of these prerequi- 
*sites. At the same time the reactionary and aggressive policy 
-of imperialism, with the resulting spiritual oppression, the 
-degradation of cultural and moral values inherent in it engen- 
der profound socio-political crises, facilitate—irrespective of 
the will of the imperiali: ts—the formation deep inside capita- 
‘lism, of social and political forces calling for a radical reorga- 
‘nization of society, for peace, democracy and socialism. АП 
-these processes both objective and subjective instill confidence 
that imperialism is doomed, this has been convincingly confir- 
«med at the conference.* 


In this we see that the conflict between the two rival 
"political systems have far reaching implications for the growth 
of the cultural system, for the education of farmers and work- 
ers. In both the systems, the'state wants to reach the farmers 
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and workers but certainly with different motives. The educa- 
tion of workers in the socialist system is for the purpose of 
building a socialist society. In capitalist countries the education 
of workers and farmers is for the individual development of 
the worker in acquiring proper work habits and skills for the 
ultimate purpose of increasing production and personal 
happiness. We will now analyze the views of some thinkers in 
democratic societies. 


The American on the other hand had their own perceptions 
about the social development of societies. According to them 
the social development was possible where the individual had 
the maximum freedom and this was possible only in а demo- 
сгайс political system. In order to develop a democratic society, 
Dewey a great thinker and educationist thought that education 
should be a means to development of a democratic society. 
He stressed the need for a school to reflect the social system. 
He throught that in a school the students should get opportu- 
nities to face real life situations. АП these developments had а. 
direct relevance for adult education also. Ап industrially 
developed society like America needed that its workers were 
trained and retrained. Adult education in America also deve- 
loped to meet the requirements of socialjustice, to help the 
socially disadvantaged groups and it provide education as a. 
leisure time activity. Іп а technologically developed country 
like America people will have more leisure due to automation, 
and as such system of adult education needed to be fashioned.. 
A brief description of emergence of USA as a system has been. 
given to identify its implications for adult education. 


A noted American political scientist observed "There was. 
the one world of general western preference and renewed 
American fancy. It rested on the political thought of Burke 
and Bagehot and Woodrow Wilson. It was what Franklin D. 
Roosevelt thought of as a world Family of Democratic 
nations. It envisaged collective security for individual liberty 
and political democracy, functioning nationally-and constitu- 
tionally under a new league of nations backed this time by am 
international force of righteousness. 
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On the other hand there was (һе revolutionary world of 
Marx and Lenin and Jospeh Stalin. It was based on totalita- 
rian power, to be seized and wielded in the name of the 
proletariat. It sacrificed the freedom of the individual to the 
omnipotence of the state. The Marxian world, under its 
mighty Russian dictatorship, avowed an irreconcilable conflict 
between capitalism and communism. The first and the second 
world wars were classic convulsions, already marked down in 
the primer of revolution, to be encountered along the rapidly 
shortening way to the collapse of capitalism. The strange 
alliance with the Western democracies against the Axis powers 
was a profitable episode in more ways than one. А brief 
account of the rise of American power in the world will help 
in understanding the situation. 


In this book the adult educational systems have been 
reviewed only in regard to the democratic capitalist countries 
of Western Europe and North America. The adult education 
ав a separate discipline had developed in America іп the 
democratic world. There are vast similarities in the systems оҒ 
adult education in these countries, but they have their distinc- 
tiveness also. Due to the vastness of the concept, no clear cut 
theoretical framework in regard to the theory of adult educa- 
tion which is called andragogy has emerged so far. In almost 
all the countries proper statistics are not available. The models 
that have been reviewed are as old as of 1972-73. These 
models have of course а relevance for adult education models 
that are being developed in the Third World countries like 
India while as much theoretical work has been done in the 
field of adult education in the western democracies, the Third 
world countries are still at the periphery. In the countries 
whose models have been reviewed, much work in the field of 
adult education has been done by the voluntary agencies. 
While as in the Third World countries much reliance is being 
put no governmental agencies who are already short of funds 
for general education. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY SINCE 
WORLD WAR П 


Eary Policy of Isolationism 


In the early period of the nineteenth century, U.S.A. was 
primarily an agrarian society and was very much isolated from 
the rest of the world. 


The early settlers in America had unpleasant memories of 
the economic hardships they had suffered in Europe and the 
tyrranies of the religious orthodoxy. This thinking persisted 
even after the war of independence in 1776 and the farewell 
address of George Washington became the guiding principle 
of American policy. Washington had advised Americans not to 
involve themselves in the affairs of Europe. This was a 
geographical necessity also as U.S.A. was separated from 
Europe by long distances of sea and Americans remained busy 
in consolidating the country internally through out the nine- 
teenth century. A clear indication of the early policy of 
isolation of the United States of America is available from the 
fact that president Polk had advanced the famous Monroe 
dectrine in 1845 to Warn Europeans to keep their hands off 
from American States. This was the first assertion of the 
Young Republic of its consciousness as a power.‘ 


Hewever, as historical records show, American public was 
conscious of its superiority and its world role in the years to 
come. The idea of Manifest destiny was coined by one New 
York editor and American thinking in favour of a world role 
began to emerge. Маћап had openly advocated for а strong 
American Navy for the protection of its commercial interests 
abroad. Ruhl Bartlet has accepted that theories connected 
with American imperialism were advanced in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century.5 


By the end of the nineteenth century America had become 
strong nation economically. It had become ап industrial 
nation and in a mood of self confidence, U.S.A. occupied the 
Island of Philippiness in 1898 from Spanish control and be- 
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сате ап imperial power. Leopold has supported this analysis 
and has given two reasons of U.S.A. becoming a different 
world power in the last decade of the 19th century. The first 
was the annexation of distant Islands and their maintenance 
for economic reasons and the second being the mood of opti- 
mism and confidence among the American people for their 
emergence as a world power.® 


The above historical background genuinely supports the 
view that around the close of the nineteenth century the young 
republic of America had emerged imperialistic, militarily and 
economically and had apparently begun to take part in inter- 
national affairs as a world power." 


A further study of these developments will help in under- 
standing the political, economical, and cultural attitudes in the 
international situations after World War II, when India attain- 
‘ed its freedom from the British Colonial rule. 


American Involvement in World War I and И 


At the beginning of the twentieth century America had 
developed itself as ас ommercial power and in order to safe- 
guard its economic interests, it took certain measures, which 
were mainly military and political in nature. In its relations 
with the rest of the world its policy was dollar oriented and 
was called the dollar diplomacy.® 


After the break out of the First World War, U.S.A. was 
having trade with both the powers and as such played the role 
-of a neutral observer. Bailey in this connection has commented 
that ultimately U.S. interests became intertwined with Allied 
‘cause and U.S.A. had to support Allied powers due to econo- 
mic considerations.) It however, remained an associate power 
cand American help brought victory to the allied powers, 0.5:А. 
later did not even join the League of Nations which was 
primarily designed by president Woodrow Wilson. The maih 
theme of argument here is that the American involvement ih 
"first world war was based on economic interests. The U.S. 
‘entry into war made a major impact upon world events and it 
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assumed a decisive position in the international sphere. After 
World War I U.S.A. emerged as а super power, economically 
and itstarted establishing foot holds in every part of the 
world. Since India was not free and was under the British 
rule, no direct evidence is available around this period in 
regard to the American involvement in Indian affairs. But 
since world events had been influenced as a result of American 
power, some indirect influences might have operated on India 
also. During the period of world war I and world war II, 
America again adopted a posture of isolation and remained 
mainly concerned with its domestic problems and trade inter- 
ests outside the national horders.!? 


During World War II America tried to remain neutral in 
the initial stages and helped the Allies indirectly due to certain 
restrictions imposed by the American congress. It only tried 
to acquire some bases for stationing its military forces, which 
were likely to eahance its influence in the world. During this 
period, America gained foot holds in Asia and Africa for sup- 
plying war material to Allies especially to the British. 


On December, 7, 1941, Japanese planes raided the American 
fleet in Pearl Harbour. On December 8, U.S.A. declared a 
state of war with Japan and three days later it declared war 
on Шу and Germany.” Its entry into the World War II on 
the side of the Allies made a major difference in war situations 
and the war was ultimately won by drcpping an atomic bomh 
on Japanse cities. The United States in collaboration with 
U.S.S.R. Britain and France made plans for a post-war world 
order in October; 1943. In fact through a Pact in Yalta 
conference in Feb. 1945 the whole world was divided into 
spheres of influence of the two super powers, U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. India formed a part of it. Since the British were 
on the side of U.S. and were a declining world power, India 
in the immediate pre-independence period had already come 
in the sphere of American influence? Іп a sense the colonies. 
under the British war simply being replaced by American 
Power in the post war period, because most of the areas of 
the so called free world were under American military protec- 
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Поп. The following remarks of Blake and Barck support the: 
view. "American relations with India were clouded by паша! 
suspicious and misunderstandings. Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru was determined that India should play a fully indepen- 
dent role in world affairs and refused to commit his country 
to either the communist or anticommunist blocs." In their as. 
the authors comment United States persistence in supporting 
the Nationalists and refusing to recognize communist China. 
Their was, evidence of continued Western imperialism accord- 
ing Nehru Despite these recriminations neither India nor the 
United States could afford a serious rupture, since each needed! 
the other. Attempting an ambitious program of economic’ 
development to combat the nations poverty, India wanted. 
American economic aid and technical assistance. And the 
American government, in turn, realized that to cut off aid to 
India would be to abandon a crucial front to the Soviet Union, 
already showing an eagerness to send equipment and techni- 
cians into under developed countries as a means of enlarging 
its political iufluence’’.”4 


The main point to be stressed here is that around the 
period India gained its political freedom, ‘the economic andi 
cultural imperialism of U.S.A. was still operating on it. Some 
American scholars of diplomatic history have justified Ameri- 
can imperialism and have maintained that America liberated. 
the occupied territories and established democratic regimes in 
those countries and the developing countries benefitted much 
from the American protection.” 


In its world role in the post world war II period, U.S.A.. 
implemented Marshal plan to rehabilitate war torn economics. 
of Europe and in order to save these countries from Russian 
Communism and the Asian countries from Chinese communism,. 
it formed military alliances like North Atlantic Treaty organi- 
zation and the South East-Asian Treaty organization. It took. 
a leading role in organizing united Nations organisation for 
world peace and development. The above development have: 
beed studied with a view to understand the U.S. behaviour in 
the international sphere and their possible implications fom 
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‘U.S. Foreign Policy and Its Implications for India 


It has been identified that America had emerged as а super 
power, both politically and economically. As a consequence 
this development, America played a role in the international 
«context in its various dimensions, which are to be examined 
studying its post-war foreign policy. The study of U.S. foreign 
‘policy will be made іп its various aspects, military or political, 
economical and cultural. The specific concern will, however, 
;remain confined to various aspects of U.S. foreign policy as 
"related to Indian situations and in the ways they influenced 
'the Indian education specifically? 


Before proceeding further, it will be useful to give a general 
‘picture of 0.5. foreign policy for this period. Тһе United 
'States foreign policy in the post-world war II period was 
mainly concerned with serving its interests and was also con- 
«cerned with influencing the world events to a considerable 
extent. The principal concern of U.S. foreign policy has been 
the containment of communism. Wester Field has, in this 
-connection, said, 


"Contemporary America has a distinct fundamental 
foreign policy, one that is often challenged, periodically 
restyled, occasionally even subjected to major deviation, 
and frequently misunderstood by both its practitioners 
and its critics, yet one that has persisted at the core of 
the conduct of United States foreign relations since 1947. 
Jt is the policy of containment directed against totalitarian 
expansionism for the principal purpose of securing 
America's survival in freedom. Іп pursuit of containment, 
the country has been learning to utilize a variety of methods 
and instruments, including military economic and infor- 
mational, and undercover interventionist practices.''91 


Westerfield has confirmed one fact that in the post world 
"war П. period U.S. had a definite foreign policy and it was 
»mainly directed against communism. The views of Paul 
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Seabury іп this connection аге also important to be considered.. 
He has observed, 


“In any event, American foreign policies comprise the- 
totality of purposes and commitments by which the United. 
States through its constitutionally designated authorities, 
seeks by means of influence, power and sometimes violence 
to deal with foreign states and problems in the international 
environment." 


He has further elaborated his argument by saying, 


“The most striking change that Americans have experien- 
ced in world politics during the past decade and а half^ 
has been their nation's global involvement in world politics 
and the great costs and risks this has entailed.’’!® 


Cohen has highlighted the dominant position of foreign 
policy in U.S. political life during this period. In the years 
since the world war, foreign policy had emerged as the chief” 
concern of the United States government. The new normalcy 
of international involvement was having important effects on 
many aspects of American political life and thus it compelled 
the attention of Americans as a major energiser and shaper ог 
their political institutions and political behaviour.!? Almond 
has said that the immediate post war policy of U.S. was 
utopian and Romantic, with ideas to build a world order based . 
on Cooperation and freedom. The period of 1946-1949 was. 
of “imaginative stage” when all the ideas of post war Ameri- 
can foreign policy came to fruition in the shape of Marshall 
Plan, North Atlantic Tready Organisation, European recovery 
and integration and the beginning of the technical asststance 
programme.” 


Rostow has summed up the foreign policy of United States.. 
considerations in the following words; 


American policy toward the underdeveloped areas in the 
post war years was compounded in varying proportions of» 
these three elements. The first was derived from positive 
aspects of American political ideology. Тһе second focused 
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-on the struggle against Moscow and Peking. The third sought 
to apply American technical knowledge and capita] to accele- 
rate the process of modernization.” 


The analysis of the general nature of U.S. foreign policy 
‘has revealed that in the post war period United States was 
very actively concerned with world events and had framed a 
programme to influence world events according to American 
interests. India had by then emerged as an independent country 
‘and there was scope for American influence as а result of 
itheir global foreign policy. 


Politizal and Military Aspects of U.S. Foreign Policy 


Postwar American foreign policy had definite political and 
military orientations. After the war was over, U.S.S.R. no 
longer remained an ally of U.S. and the spread of its influence 
in eastern Europe and its interventions in Greece and Turkey 
led to. a definite U.S. foreign policy mainly designed to safe- 
guard its political system in view of the avowed communist 
pretensions of its ultimate victory in the wor 19,22 


The political aspect of U.S. foreign policy was mainly 
determined on the basis of Truman doctrine, which was also 
known as, “point four programme". In his inaugural address 
President Truman listed four points in his programme for 
“peace and freedom." The first three pledged the United 
‘States to support of the United Nations, the continuance of 
programmes of economic recovery aborad, and assistance to 
nations threatened with aggression. From the fourth point 
evolved, in due course, an extensive net work of technical 
assistance to non-communist countries. It reads as follows: 


We must embark on a bold new programme for making 
the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial pro- 
gress available for the improvement and growth of under- 
developed areas 1 believe that we should make available to 
peace loving peoples the benefits of our store of technical 
knowledge in order to help them realize t heir aspirations for 
a better life. And, in cooperation with other nations, we 
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should foster capital investment in areas needing development... 
With the zooperation of business, private capital, agriculture, 
and labour in this country, this programme can greatly increase 
the industrial activity in other nations and can raise substan- 
tially their standards of living... The old imperialism 


. exploitation for foreign profit has no. place in our plans what 


we envisage is a programme of development based on the 
concepts of democratic fair dealing. 


Democracy alone can supply the vitalizing force to stir 
the peoples of the world into triumphant action, not only 
against their human appressors, but also against their ancient 
enemies—hunger, misery, and despair...*? 


It can be seen that U.S. asa world power became Interes- 
ted in the safety and economic development of democratic and 
non-communist countries only, purely on political grounds. 
The developing countries of the third whrld received special 
attention in its foreign policy. 


Almond's views support that there is agreement on the 
main themes of contemporary foreign policy i.e. resistance to 
communist expansion by economic, diplomatic propaganda, 
and, if necessary military means and the establishment of a 
peaceful and legal international order in which American ma- 
terial, and security interests would be protected. American 
foreign policy in the immediate post war period was mainly 
concerned with the problems of containment of communism.” 


This policy led America to form some military alliances, 
which being of special significance need to be discussed 
briefly. 


North Atlantic treaty Organisation 


Generally known as NATO, was a military alliance to pro- 
tect West European countries from the Soviet Communist ex- 
pansion. Communist expansion has been а source of regular 
concern to American interests and has determined the Amrican 
behaviour in international field to a great extent. The original 
NATO countries were United States, Canada, United King- 
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dom, France, Balgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, 
Ireland, Itly, and Portugal. Greece and Turkey were admitted 
in 1951 and west Germany in 1955. 


“Та September, 1949, Congress appropriated 1.3 billion 
dollars for a mutual defence assistance program, under 
which military equipment and other necessities were to be 
supplied both to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO) allies and to other countries threatened with 
communist attack. American military and grants now be- 
came a continuing budget item, soon over-shadowing есо- 
nomic aid intended for purely peaceful purposes.” 


As a counterpart of American military alliance in Western 
Eurpoe, U.S.A. formed another military alliance in Asia to 
halt-Chinese communist expansion. It is commonly known as 
SEATO, the South East Asian Treaty Organisation. Eight 
countries—the United States—Austrialia, New Zealand, Britain, 
France, Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philippines signed an 
agreement for creating the South East Asian Treaty Organisa- 
tion (SEATO) whose purposes were to strengthen defenses 
against external aggression, to counter subversion from within, 
and to develop economic measures for social well being." 


India did not join this organisation even though there were 
pressures on India from the American side. As has been discu- 
ssed earlier Indian Prime Minister Late, Jawahar Lal Nehru 
was not in favour of military alliances and even American 
foreign policy and in certain matters called it merely а conti- 
nuation of western imperialism. 


A very brief mention has only been made that as a conse- 
quence of its policy of non-allignment, India did not join any 
military alliances formed by America. This fact on the one 
hand has been having its effects on the Indo-U.S, relations 
even till to day; However, one fact comes out of this analysis. 
that military and political means to operate upon Indian situa- 
tions as a part of United States global involvements became 
ineffective. These situations provide more scope for other 
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economic and cultural aspects of U.S. foreign policy to make 
India a focus. 


India did not join the communist bloc also. The newly 
independent countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, most 
of whom formed a non-aligned block, were however a special 
target of both the American and the Russian camps and as 
such India as a part of the newly liberated countries became 
focus of influence in between these two systems. This study is 
only concerned with American influence. 


United Nations Organisation 


United States of America helped in the formation of United 
Nations Organisation to build a new world order based on 
peace and cooperation. The financial burden for running this 
august world body was mainly borne by U.S.A. This was 
natural that U.S.A. with veto powers in the Security Council, 
and with its economic superiority, had acquired the dominant 
position to influence other countries. Direct political influence 
on India though was not possible through UNO, but America 
tried to influence events indirectly, in matters like Kashmir. 


А study of the political dimensions of U.S. foreign policy 
has therefore, brought to fore the fact that political dimen- 
sions were the primary determinants of U.S. foreign policy 
and other dimensions were only secondary. India did not 
directly provide the grounds for their operation, but the fact 
that India and Japan were the two powers in Asia which could 
help in the halting of Chinése communist expansion brought 
India under American influence for serving its security interests. 


As has been referred earlier, India did not join may mili- 
tary pact it remained a major security consideration in U.S. 
foreign policy and the study of economic and cultural aspects 
of U.S. foreign policy may further help in identifying American 
influence on Indian situations, in more explicit terms. 
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Economic Dimensions of U.S. Foreign Policy 


In the Post world war II period, U.S, extended economic 
aid which was generally called the foreign aid. This aid was 
extended in the first instance to European countries for their 
economic recovery after world war II in order to save them 
from falling a prey to communism. 


In the beginning of the twentieth century, it has been 
studied earlier that U.S. farm lobby and munitions lobby 
were very effective in persuading American Government to 
acquire territories, which it did in Philippines and to partici- 
pate in world war I for the disposal of farm surpluses and 
munitions surpluses. In the post world war II period also as 
has been discussed earlier America had developed economic 
interests in many parts of world. There is a great controvercy 
over the fact that American economy needed world markets 
for its survival in the post war period. The critics have held 
that American political interests served the economic interests, 
while as there are others who say that American exports 
formed a very negligible part of its national income and that 
American economy has been developing on its own potentials. 
American economic interests have, therefore, mainly served 
the political interests. This argument has been supported by 
Asher. “Тһе administration wants to make sure that we have 
a well sounded consistent, foreign policy whose economic 
aspects properly reinforce and compliment its political and 
military aspects."?* 


In order to serve political interests, United States initiated 
some economic programmes. А very important programme 
was started for European recovery in the shape of the Marshal 
Plan. Only broad features of the plan have been discussed to 
see its counterparts in Asia and in India. 


Marshal Plan 


The Plan started when the American President signed a 
foreign assistance act appropriating 5.3 billion dollars for the 
first year of a four year programme. Blake and Brack have 
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commented "Over the next four years the Eurpoean recovery 
programme (ERP) resulted in grants totalling about 12.3 
Billion dollars. This was spent largely for American goods to 
rehabilitate the European есопоту— grain, fertilisers, cotton 
and other raw materials, petroleum, coal, and machinery. The 
Principal beneficiaries were the United Kingdom, France, 
West Germany and Italy but fourteen other countries also 
shared to some degree. This aid combined with other factors 
to bring about an impressive economic recovery"? 


In order to combat the spread of Chinese communism, 
United States initiated similar programmes of economic assis- 
tance in Asia. India being an underdeveloped economy had to 
seek economic assistance from U.S. to boost its economy. It 
would be sufficient to comment that in order to serve the 
political aspects of U.S. foreign policy, the economic aspects 
were developed and played a part in its world role. India as a 
developing country and аза major democracy of the world 
was counted as a factor to balance the Chinese communism in 
Asia. These considerations were responsible for the United 
States to give important place to India in its foreign aid 
programmes. 


Cultural Aspect of U.S. Foreign Policy 


Besides, political, military and economic aspects of U.S. 
foreign policy cultural aspects also occupied an important 
place during the period under study. Из main aim was to 
inform the general public about U.S. world objectives and its 
democratic principles and to project a better image of U.S. 
abroad. 


The U.S. cultural programmes started as a war time neces- 
sity when the propaganda of axis powers was to be answered. 
But during the post war period it was used to counter-act the 
Russian propaganda against U.S.A." 


Besides information, the actual educational and cultural 
programmes started as a necessity in the occupied countries of 
Germany and Japan. The war time debt was used for the 
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edücation of Americans in the occupied areas, but during the 
cold war period, it assumed a special significance. А place of 
importance was assigned to cultural activities in the state 
department and the famous Smith Mundt act was passed to- 
appropriate funds for cultural programmes abroad.** 


Tlie basic. idea behind the cultural aspects of U.S. foreign 
policy has been that for political and economic development, 
social development: was also necessary.?? 


The cold war apart from being a military and economic 
matter had been fought on ideological level also. Education 
thus. become а cold war weapon and in order to fight this war 
of ideas, U.S.A., launched. а Marshal Plan of ideas. The 
Cultural aspect of U.S. foreign policy emerged in the shape of 
exchange programmes. American teachers were sent to other 
countries to train man power and students and teachers were 
trained in America to meet that needs of those countries where 
economies and. educational systems were in backward condi- 
tions. 

In this work besides government agencies, private philan- 
thropic societies and religions groups also helped. 


It has been observed that "in the Democratic World the 
status of adult Education has undergone radical change during 
the last few years. There was a time when Adult Education 
was a marginal activity to the main business of National 
System. At present it has become à subject of ample public: 
interest. The reasons for this change are different for different 
countries. But there are some common factors which apply 
to all the countries. First of all it has been admitted that if the 
weeker Sections of the Society have to. be given the opportunity 
to improve their social and economic condition than among 
other needs they must have access to educational opportunities 
which they had to miss in their early life. Secondly for helping 
the disadvantaged children to benefit from their schooling, it 
is necessary to seek the cooperation of their parents: Thirdly 
the development of modern economies is depending upon the 
continual improvement of the knowledge and skills of the- 
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labour forces by giving. them appropriate training and re- 
‘training. Fourthly the problems faced, Ђу modern. Societies 
cannot be solved еуеп Бу the most enlightened of social and 
economic policies unless common man is both well informed 
and socially conscious. ‘Finally too much is expected from 
the schools and that in order to complete the unfinished work 
-of the school. Various forms of continuing education need 
| to be devised, It has also been reported, however, that only 
a few countries have been able to devise administrative and 
financial policy of Adult education. In most countries funds 
„аге not provided to adult education like to a front rank public 
Service and its provision tends to be fragmentary, under- 
financed and under staffed. It has been observed that the 
public authorities are poorly informed about the real nature 
and scope of adult education and they do not have data, whe- 
ther statistical or not necessary for the formulation of practical 
Policy for expansion. 


Since 1966 UNESCO had developed and International 
"Standard classification of Education (ISCED) as in instrument 
for collecting and compiling statistics of education both within 
individual countries and globally. Adult education is however 
‘developed in the World according to national circumstances 
and varying interpretations placed upon it. 


In the democratic World the term Adult Education is 
understood as out of school education and means education 
provided for the benefit, and adapted to the needs of persons 
not in the regular schools and college system and generally. 15 
and older. 


Problems Involved in Collecting Adult Education Statistics 
The following 7 problems have been identified: 


(i) uncertainty about the range of activities to Бе included 
within the scope of adult education; 


(ii) confusion about what is meant by the concept of 
participation; Ф W 
B|,C.E.K.T , West senga- +" 7е, 
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(iii) the existence of a very large number of agencies, some 
providing learning opportunities for adults asa pri- 
mary, some as a secondary function; 


(iv) a general lack of concern to gather statistics оп the 
part of the public authorities and many of the providi- 
ing agencies; 


(v) the unreliability of the methods used by agencies to 
record statistics; 


(vi) the variety of methods used by agencies to record 
statistics; 


(vii) the tendency for a significant percentage of adult 
learners to participate concurrently in more than one 
educational programme. 


In order to understand adult education better it is neces- 
sary to differentiate between formal education and non-formal 
education. Formal Education is that in which students аге 
enrolled or registered regardless of the mode of teaching used 
ie. it includes an educational series transmitted by Radio, or 
television if the listeners are registered. Non-formula 
education is that for which none of the learners is enrolled or 
registered. 


The most commonly accepted difinition of adult education 
is as follows: 


Adult education is a process whereby persons who no 
longer attend school оп а regular and full time basis (unless 
full time programmes are especially designed for adults) under- 
take sequential and organised activities with the conscious 
intention of bringing about changes in information, knowledge, 
understanding or skills, appreciation and attitude; or for the 
purpose of identifying, and solving personal or community 
problems.® Тһе above definition of adult education has been 
accepted in most of the democratic countries. The adult 
education system of the United States has not been able to 
adopt a formal difinition of adult education. There is one 
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difficulty that а good deal of informal learning is excluded 
from this definition. 


The Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment was set up under a Convention signed in Paris on 14th 
December, 1960. The Members of OECD are Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, the 
Fedral Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Itlay, 
Japan, Luxembourg, the Netherlands Newzealand, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, The united 
Kingdom and the United States. 


These countries are called as democratic countries also. 
The system of adult education prevailing in some of these 
countries has been sumarised in the coming part of the book. 
Only a few countries have been selected for this summary. 
However they give a general Idea about the state of affairs in 
regard to adult education in these countries. The following 
definition has been accepted by these countries. 


Adult Education refers to any learning activity or pro- 
gramme deliberately designed by a providing agent to satisfy 
any learning need or interest that may experienced at any stage 
in his or her life by a person who is over the statutory school 
leaving age and whose principal activity is no longer in educa- 
tion. Its ambit, thus, spans non-vocational, vocational, 
general, formal and non-formal studies as well as education 
with a collective social purpose. 


]t has been observed that if a person attends a meeting 
atleast 4 times, he is considesed to be participating in adult 
education programmes. It has also been seen in adult educa- 
tion that heter-ogeneous agencies work in any major metropo- 
litan area. There are likely to be hundreds of agencies offering 
adult educational courses of one Кш ог another. Тһе 
existence of such a cluster of agencies hampers the process of 
data gathering, especially as a good proportion are managed 
by part time or voluntary officials and many of them serve a 
parochial rather then a national catchment area. The govern- 
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ment have shown generally lack of concern for adult educa- 
tion. In the past adult education has not been a major burden 
upon public funds. Also it has rarely been seen as principal 
factor in determining social and economic policies, also it has 
not been sustained by politically powerful pressure groups. 
The method for collecting data are also unreliable. Most 
often there is double counting. Besides this there are problems 
in estimating cost of adult education. Some of the difficulties 
in determining expenditure upon adult education are as 
follows: 


(i) Many adult education programmes are run by agencies 


(i) 


(iii) 


with responsibility for the general education service 
or by agencies for which adult education is a secon- 
dary or incidental concern. In either case they usually 
provide supporting services (plant, lighting, heating, 
equipment and sometimes even salaries) out of their 
overall budgets and do not try to separate out even a 
national percentage for the adult education element. 
One may cite the example of those universities which 
arrange extra-mural programmes and underwrite all 
the costs not met out of revenue from students’ fees ог 
government subsidies. They can produce details of 
their expenditure on teachers’ salaries but rarely 
attempt to estimate non-teaching costs. 


For central or even local government the expenditure 
on adult education may be so small a percentage of 
the gross expenditure on education that it is not 
worthwhile administratively to keep a separate account 
and to arrange for special audits. 


When adult education programmes are provided by 
the public authorities it is often difficult to disentangle 
the central government and local government contri- 
butions. 


(iv) Adulteducation programmes are often administered 


and organised by personnel with other responsibilities. 
For example, a trade union officer may well be requir- 
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ed, among other duties, to, supervise an education 
scheme. It, is a very rare organisation indeed that 
includes an appropriate portion of the salaries of such 
personnel under the heading of educational expendi- 
ture. 


(у) Then there is the danger of double counting many 
public authorities give substantial grants to non- | 
governmental adult education agencies. Both the 
donors and the recipients usually show the grants as 
part of their expenditures. It is only too obvious that 
in order to establish correctly the aggregate expendi- 
tnre of public authorities and receiving agencies it is 
essential to count the grants only once. 


(уі) Some institutions indirectly support adult education 
by providing special services. The best example is 
the public library, which may supply accommodation 
for classes sets of books and learning aids, provide 
free publicity for adult education courses and even 
assign a librarian to concentrate upon adult education 
programmes as a part time or full time commitment. 
Throughout a whole country the expenditure on 
services of this kind must add up to a substantial 
amount but it is virtually impossible at the present 
time even to guess at a figure, not only because of the 
immense difficulty of collecting information from 
thousands of institutions but also because few such 
institutions measure the size of their financial contribu- 
tion to adult education. 


‘Need for Government Action 


Given the social and economic significance now attached 
to adult education expecially within the context of recurrent 
education, and given the amount of public money expended 
upon it, at least in the occupational training sector, it is desi- 
rable that government should assume responsibility for collect- 
ing reliable adult education statistics either directly through 
a statistical unit in the Ministry of Education or in a Central 
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Statistical office or by delegating the task to a co-ordinating 
body such as a National Institute of Adult Education or a 
National research and Development Institute. In so far as 
agencies are already in receipt of grants from public funds, 
they can obviously be compelled to furnish statistics according 
to a standard formula as a condition of retaining their grants, 
as іп Norway, for example, Agencies not in receipt of public 
funds may well present a problem, although even they could 
be forced to comply with suitably couched state regulation 
the precedent of State supervision of private correspondence 
course schools is relevant, 


An authority on adult education Malcolm S. Knowles?! has 
said that people have little difficulties in getting a fair picture 
of what elementory education is or what Secondary Education 
is or what higher education is, but adult education is much 
difficult to picture because it takes place in all sorts of build- 
ings and even in no building at all, it involves all sorts of 
people, has no set curriculum and often is not even labeled 
adult education “but such things as staff development" “тап- 
power development, developmental education, In service 
education, continuing education life long education and many 
others are known by the name of adult education. 


According to Knowles one problem contributing to the 
confusion is that the term adult education is used with at 
least 3 different meanings, in its broadest sense the term is 
described as a process—the process of adults learning, In this 
sence it comprises practicall yall experiences of mature men 
and women by which they acquire new knowledge, understand- 
ing skills, attitude, interest or values. It is a process i.e. 
used by adults for their development both individually and 
collectively and it is used by institutions for all kinds of growth 
and development of their employees, members and clients. It 
is an educational process i.e. often used in combination with. 
production process, political process or service process. 


In its more technical manner adult education is described 
as a set oforganised activities carried on by a variety of 
Institutions for the attainment of specific educational objectives.. 
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Tn this sense it comprises all organised classes, study groups, 
lecture—series, planned reading programme guiding educa- 
tions, conferences, Institute workshop and correspondence: 
courses in which American adults engage. 


The third meaning combines all these processes and activi- 
ties into the idea of an movement or field of social practice. 
In this sense adult education brings into а discrete social 
system, all the individuals institutions and associations concern- 
ed with the education of adults and perceives them 25 working 
the common goals of improving the methods and materials of 
adult learning, extending the—opportunities for adults to- 
learn, and advancing the general level of culture. 


Another problem that contributes to the confusion is that 
adult education is such a relatively new field of social practice: 
that it is still in the process of forming an identity i.e. separate 
from youth education, social work, counseling and related field 
of social practice. The education of adults has been a cultural 
function since ancient times. The American association for 
adult education was founded in 1926 and adult education. was. 
conceived as a distinct field for America. Since then it has 
been progressing fastly. 


Knowles has Commented on the needs and goals оГ Indivi- 
duals for adult education. 


It has been said that being able to speak іп public or 
knowing mathematics and examples of acquisition of some 
specific competence. In the modern context an individual 
does not want to become obsolete in terms of knowledge and 
skills and as such through adult education he wants to renew 
himself. It will thus be seen that in the democratic countries. 
of the western world there has emerged a consciousness about 
the adult education. Besides this a new concept of radical 
adult education has also emerged. 


In a foreward Myles Horten has said that the Workers 
Education Programme (WEP) was developed by the British: 
Labour Movement in the later part of the 19th Century. . It 
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has been an important influence. on radical adult education. 
Particularly in the Western World, the labour movement tried 
to learn from the experiments of the chartist movement. The 
Mechanics Institute and workers collected and had set up ап 
educational programme in which lectures on Marxism were 
given. The leaders were preparing the members for taking 
power in the United States for example where the labour 
movement 15 week and there is no labour party, radical adult 
education programme. were set up outside the labour move- 
ment and took the form of labour schools. Some of these 
schools were connected with socialist and communist party. 
Some were sponsered Бу the Catholic church and other inde- 
pendent Groups, but the main aim was to make the working 
people aware about their working conditions and their lives. 
They tried to put forth a vision of a more just Society and 
tried to help their students, discover ways to make that vision 
areality. Such movements as minority rights, health care, 
‘Cultural empowerment, protection in the workshop, coopera- 
tives and international concerns also were radical education 
activities. More recently radical adult education has been 
informed by the educational philosophy of Paulo Freire and 
by the spread of popular education programmes in Central 
and Latin America. 


In this way adult education has acquired new dimensions 
"which will be spelt out in the following pages. 


Now-a-days the concept of adult education has acquired 
wider connotations. It includes peace movement, women's 
movement, environmental movement Trade unionism and 
associations of un-employed people. There are some writers 
like Rolland б. Paulston and Richard J. Alten-Baugh who 
include social and ethnic movements in adult education.?? 


In the modern World violence is increasing day by day in 
the Societies. Іп some of the countries like Canada, some 
people have started courses in peace education. Peace move- 
ment has different meanings for different countries. For exam- 
ple for Europeans the thought of Missiles being used by both 
US and USSR has led to a Focus on the East West conflict. In 
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Northern Ireland, peace has a more immediate meaning, thè 
end to the year of killing, for palestinians peace means having 
atleast the home land. For Nicaraguans peace means an end to: 
us attacks. For most of the 3rd World peace means ап end to: 
violance as well as ending the direct operation of despotic: 
governments such as. those in Chilie апа South Africa. The 
daily violance against women is an apt subject for peace educa- 
tion in Canada and elsewhere. For peace education to become 
adult education people need to be told that they should not 
kill each other on large scale. Adult Educators have been. 
engaged with the issues of international understanding, solida- 
rity and peace for many years, Long before UNESCO or the: 
other international council for adult education. As early as 
1928, the adult educators assembled in Cambridge, England for 
the First World Conference under the banner of the World 
Association in Adult Education, with Abbert Mans Bridge as. 
Secretary and Thomas Masary K. President of Czechoslovakia 
as President. Although the World Association disappeared, its 
hopes had been high and accurate regarding (һе determination 
of adult educators. Eventually to find ways of working toge- 
ther for International understanding and peace and the role 
which adult education might play in the achieving it was a 
priority at the 1949 World Conference on Adult Education, 
organised by UNESCO in Denmark. People from 40 countries. 
had come together to look at what might be done through 
education to rebuild a World split by the long violance of the 
2nd World War. The Secretary of the Canadian Adult Educa- 
tion Association Ned Corbett noted that it had given the adult 
education throughout the World a new impetus, a larger vision 
and new hope for a World at peace. 


In 1960 2nd UNESCO Conference on Adult Education was 
held at Montreal. It was a time, much like our own with high 
tension and mistrust between United States and the Soviet 
Union. What emerged from that conference was an eloquent 
Statement on the priority for adult education. In 1976, 
Unesco held its General Conference in Nairobi Kenya. One 
of the actions taken there and adopted by the 122 Govern- 
ments present was the recommendation on Adult Education. In 
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this document 4 aims for adult education were fixed : 


(a) Promoting work for peace, international understan- 
ding and cooperation; 


(b) developing a critical understanding of major contem- 
porary problems and social changes and the ability to 
play an active part in the progress of Society; 


(c) creating an understanding of, and respect for, the 
diversity of custom and cultures on both the national 
and international planes; 


(d) promotting increasing awareness of and giving effect 
to, various forms of community and solidarity at the 
family, local, national regional and international levels. 


In June 1983 at the meeting of the ICAE peace education 
net work and the annual meeting in Finland assembled adult 
educators made an international call to action to all Adult 
Educators. A call was given to join in a globel effort to help 
stop the Arms race and to urge that substantial resources now 
spent on weapons be used to: 


(i) promote adult literacy and learning for international 
understanding; 


(ii) meet basic human need such as primary health саге 
and the elimination of poverty and unemployment. 


(iii) creat the conditions for guaranteeing and enforaging 
basic rights and freedoms in all countries. 


(iv) help to creat awareness of existing unjust economic 
relations in the World and to support UN efforts for 
a New Intenational Economic order. 


The 1974 recommendation on education for International 
understanding cooperation and peace education adopted by 
UNESCO, provides abroad base for peace education. A very 
prominent peace movement activist Helena Kekkonen has 
referred to several sectors of peace educa.tion 
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This is educational work directed at the understanding of 
the different cultures of people in our own countries and in 
other countries. The creation of fear, suspision and distortion 
of the enemy, is critical to achieving on going support for war, 
War expenditures and aggression. It is enough simply to reduce 
this distortion, positive concepts and information must replace 
the distress. 


2. Environmental Education 


The destruction of our physical environment is гейі. 
Deeper understanding of the laws of nature and harmonious 
ways of living with our natural World part of our structures of 
peace. The human focus on hunger and disease as а result of 
environmental destruction are important to understand as 
contributors to tension. 


3. Human rights education 


Understanding of three aspects of human rights are needed; 
political and civic rights which western nations have parti- 
cularly stressed, economic and social rights which socialist 
countries have stressed and social justice and development 
rights which Third World nations have stressed. 


4. Disarmament education 


Specific facts about the role, presence and need for reduc- 
tion or elimination of arms as means of conflict resolution. The 
damage and the cost of these weapons is staggering and can be 
conveyed more often and in more effective ways. 


5. Equality Education 


Women are targets of aggression in our world. This should 
end. Women are also the safe keepers of a core of values, 
attitudes and behaviour which seek survival. Qualities of 
compromise, negotiation, cooperation and tenderness, associat- 
ed most often with women, need to be part of human 
qualities, peace begins at home. 
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6. Development education 


Two-thirds of the people of the world live in the nations of 
Latin America, Africa and Asia. The structures by which 
these people's poverty and dependence is prolonged need to be 
understood by more people. The rich history, literature and 
culure of these majority cultures and their contributions to a 
more peaceful world are key. 


In this way we see that the petitioners movement is all 
inclusive movement for bringing awareness amongst the people 
about social problems and for encouraging“ them to take posi- 
tive action. 


In the same way the movement for the restoration of wo- 
mens rights in regard to equal pay for equal work and oppor- 
tunity for participation in political activities for women has 
been characterised by the womens’ movement. 


Jone L. Thompson has said that the re-emergence of 
faminism in the 1960’s is important for women because what- 
ever other political struggles they might be engaged in, our 
subordination to men individually and collectively is a condi- 
tion shared by all women irrespective of class, race and sexual 
preference. The womens movement in the 1960’s was a fairly 
middle class affair. 


Brian Martin has said that the movement initiated by 
environmentalists has also been a campaign for adult educa- 
tion. Education about environment played a vital role in the 
survival of humans species for many Millenia. Не has observed 
that many people with modern urban life styles are cut off 
from such traditional modes of intrecting with and learning 
about the natural environment. In the late 60’s the modern 
environmental movement developed in the rich countries. It 
was a social movement built around concern for various 
environmental problems—Including pollution and destruction 
of natural eco-systems. 


The environmental movement has been а typical social 
movement in most respects. The activists have been learning. 


es 
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themselves about the environmental problem about which they, 
raised consciousness amongst the general public. This way. it 
has been a very important source of Adult Education in various 
countries. 


John Field“ has been of the opinion that trade union move- 
ment in Britain has been a source of adult education for the 
education of workers. He has said that the precise nature 
of the relations between adult education Institutions and orga- 
nised labour has always been problematic are usually unsatis- 
factory but that there should be a close and organic relation- 
ship was never questioned by adult educators, who show their 
work as part of a broader movement towards social emancipa- 
tion and change. The work done by trade unions and its 
relationship in regard to raise the level of consciousness of 
labour has been a good example of adult education. Іп Great 
Britain much work has been done in this field which has both 
been educational as well as economic and political. 


In the recent times unemployed people in the Western World 
have been organising themselves and here fought for tbe rights 
of these people. The persistence of long term, unemployment 
is now generally accepted, although no explicits emphasis by a 
politicians, planners and Government Department is given. 
Thus the Manpower Services Commission (MSC) stated in 1985. 


The persistence of long-term structural uneployment is now 
generally accepted, albeit not explicitly stressed by politicians,. 
planners and government ministries. Thus, the Manpower 
Services Commission (MSC) stated in 1985 that ‘the best 
assumption for planning purposes is for a continuing high level! 
of unemployment throughout the period 1985-89) and for a. 
level of long-term unemployment remaining at around the one 
million mark.’ In this context, adult educators have responded 
with a variety of educational and vocational training measu- 
res, some of which were discussed earlier in this chapter. There: 
15 а gross disparity between the size of the unemployment 
problem and the miniscule educational resources available. to 
make adequate provision. Such miserliness is nothing new for: 
adult education, of course. After all, the concept of mass 
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working-class adult education organised and taught from with- 
in existing institutions and existing budgets, is inherently 
unrealistic. 


Over and above resource problems, however, there are 
several more fundamental ideological and structural problems. 
There is, to begin with, a complex of institutional problems. 
Although an increasing amount of community adult education 
development involves small voluntary organisations, the crucial 
full-time staff involvement comes from the major adult educa- 
tion institutions. Moreover, the funding for part-time staff 
involvement and administrative and clerical back-up is also 
provided from these institutional sources. And yet these 
institutions are concerned only marginally with working—class 
adult education, and still less with the specific field of adult 
education for the unemployed. Despite all their marked 
differences (in scale, perspective and perceived functions) most 
of these agencies have in common their commitment to instit- 
ution-based and qualification-oriented programming. More- 
over, they are all, т different ways, linked both structurally 
and ideologically to existing patterns of provision and to the 
dominant culture and its assumptions. 


Closely related to these institutional problems are the 
pedagogic concerns raised by the development of community 
adult education in general, and work with the unemployed in 
particular. It it possible—and if so it is desirable—that the 
institutional, professional control of the curriculum and of the 
whole teaching context should be shared with the participants. 
How far is a ‘Freirean mode’ of adult education a practicable 
proposition? It is essential for radical adult educators to 
provide coherent and positive answers to such questions if a 
viable practice is to be constructed. 


Most fundamental cf all, however, is the question of the 
political context of adult education of this type, and the 
delineation of aims, objectives and relative priorities. We 
need here to return to our discussion of the social purpose 
and socialist/community action models, in order to explore 
these problems in more depth. Adult education for the 
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unemployed, as with other areas of working-class adult educa- . 
tion, must be concerned centrally with developing both indivi- 
dual intellectual awareness and collective community conscious- ' 
ness, These general principles have long lain at the heart of 
the social purpose approach: and they are no less relevant 
today than in the 19005. Moreover, such educational concepts 
are integrally related to political commitments to a radical’ 
and decentralised democratic social and political structure. If 
we are to produce a genuinely participative and educated 
democracy then adult education-untrammelled by ‘establish- 
ment ideology'—has а central role to play. All this, however, 
isnot enough. Ina society so deeply divided by class (and 
gender and race) inequalities, and increasingly dominated by 
the privatised technoligical culture of late capitalism, the social 
purpose orientation alone is now inadequate, however admira- 
ble it may have been in the past. 


The ‘educational’ problems of the unemployed are but one 
dimension of a range of negative factors psychological, econo- 
mic, environmental, and so on. And the unemployed themse- 
]ves are but one section, albeit an important and prominent 
section, of the 'disadvantaged' in our society, problems of 
inequality and disadvantage are thus, in one sense, too big 
‘and too fundamental for education per se, let alone adult 
education, to resolve. Nevertheless their are possibilities 
within the adult education system (some of which have been 
indicated, at least in their potential, earlier in this chapter). If 
really significant progress is to be made, in the educational 
‘context, however, there must be radical change at both the 
‘structural and pedagogic levels. 


Structurally, adult education for the unemployed must be 
seen as part of a wider reorientation of priorities within the 
‘education system as a whole towards the “disadvantaged.” 
Priority, in terms of funding, staffing and programming, must 
be given to the educational needs of the large majority of the 
population who do not at present have access to educational 
resources beyond minimum school leaving age. Such a reorien- 
‘tation requires, first, political will, and, second, institutional 
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restructing (by, for example, universities and polytechnics г; їп 
the higher eduction sector) to facilitate the sort of programming. 
discussed in this chapter (and similar developments in analo- 
gous fields). 


Pedagogically, there must be а similar change towards ап 
Outreach and needs-oriented educational delivery system. 
Whilst this requires considerable political and structural 
change to achieve full success, potentially important beginnings 
can be made through educational programming that is based 
in the community, that recognises community needs, and is 
attractive and relevant to adults in the community. To demons- 
trate the viability and utility of such approaches is а ѕірпіб-- 
cant, though of course partial, advance towards the more 
macrocosmic political change. What must be emphasised here 
is the absolute need to achieve such a reorientation if adult 
education with the unemployed and analogous work with other 
“disadvantaged” sections of the population, is to move beyond 
a marginal and merely 'symbolic' aspect of adult education 
provision. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA 
By Eveline Honig Sperger 


Studies in the field of Adult Education were made in Aus- 
tria due to the following reasons: 


(а) the increased prestige of recurrent education compared 
with basis education; 


(b) the fact that the present alternatives available to young 
people after compulsory school, either to continue 
full-time education or to enter the labour market, 
must be expanded by new and more flexible opportu- 
nities; 

(c) the recognition that society links specific professional 
images with specific educational courses, while in fact, 


more and more young реорје—а5 soon as they аге 
incorporated into the working Process moye away from 
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these professional images, as their education loses its 
relevance for their actual occupational activity. 


Apart from this reasons, the individuals providing agencies 
in the field of adult education are aware of the importance of 
making basic statistical information available for systematic 
planning. Consequently, the agencies as well аз the central 
‘administrative authorities in charge of adult education, have 
taken the initiative in carrying out individual analytical studies. 
For example, under the suspices of the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education in tbe Federal Ministry of Education 
and Arts, Dr. Altenhuber, with a team of experts, is compiling 
a comprehensive report on the present position and trends in 
adult education in Austria. This work is particularly concerned 
with the development of adult education in relation to social 
factors and its вресійс role within the educational system. 
Among qualitative aspects, it will contain a statistical docu- 
mentation of each of the prospective contributions concerning 
concrete projects organised by the “Verbande” (Associations) 
of Adult Education. 


Іп Austria also there is no generally accepted difinition for 
the concept of adult education. However, in Austria the 
following areas were investigated for arriving at the scope of 
adult education. 


1. Institutions of general adult education. 
2. Institutions of vocational adult education. 

3. Training and further training within enterprises. 

4. Apprentice training. 

5. Training programmes in the field of health profes- 


sions. 


Training programmes in the field of National Defence. | 


9 


7. Promotion of training and further training in the 
field of labour market administration. 
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8. Special variations in the training system Гог employed! 
persons. t 


9. Long distance adult training. 


The most of the Institutions of Adult Education in Austria. 
are not ideologically affiliated. Тһе voluntary Association 
Cover 3 large institutions of adult education, whose main 
sponsers are catholic and protestant Churche in their education 
activities, these associations are principly concerned with the 
everyday problems of the individual and the Society. 


Religious ethical and cultural problems are dealt with first, 
with the aim of enabling the individual to take an active and 
responsible part informing his surroundings. 


Boarding Schools for Adults 


The Boarding Schools for adult are run by religious orga- 
nisation and the government of the provinces. These schools. 
over general education in fields of social education, religious. 
education, merital and cultural education. 


Furthermore, problems of modern Science, professional 
life as well as questions of the environment dealt with in these 
programmes. 


These institutions tried to attract, above all officers and 
influencial persons from different fields of life and different 
professional Groups. The advantage in the programme of 
the Boarding schools for adult lie in the possibility of educa- 
tional work which involves—the whole person. This is empha- 
sized by the personal contact between participants and students 
and by the confrontation and exchange of experiences among 
the participants themselves. Through communal life in the 
school and in part also through Participation in arranging. 
courses and through creative, social functions, the emotional 
forces are stimulated and attitude and behaviour are affected. 


Learning Opportunities for Adults 


Vol. IV, Participation in Adult Education. Paric Colen— 
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Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
1977 page 34. 


There are also institutions of vocational Adult education. 
Then there is the institute of professional promotion for adult 
education. There is also the institure of further training in 
Agriculture. 


The Institute of Further Training in Agriculture (SFD 


The LFI was founded by the agricultural groups, the farm 
labourers’ groups, the agricultural federations and the Associa- 
tion of Farming and Forestry. Their principal aim was to 
co-ordinate further training activity in the fields of farming 
and forestry. Apart from the continuous professional training 
offered to all those attached to the farming and forestry pro- 
fessions, the LFI programmes are designed to encourage rural 
communities to understand commercial life, to have some 
insight into the social structure and to help them define their 
position in modern industrial society. 


Apart from the main fields, farming and forestry and the 
specialised fields of horticulture, fruit growing, dairy and 
cheese, poultry-farming, agriculture, viticulture, wine produc- 
tion, etc., the LFI includes courses оп subjects such as ration- 
alised business and household management, marketing, etc. 


Тһе teachers at the LFI are mainly from intermediate and 
secondary agricultural and forestry schools. About 15,000 
persons take part in the 600 short and medium-term courses 
per year. 70 per cent of the annual LFI budget is covered by 
subsidies from the Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Fores- 
try and also by contributions from the labour market admini- 
stration. 30 per cent of the budget is covered by fees. 


Further enterprises—Training to its Employees 


There are also arrangement for the promotion of external 
training and further training in Austria Apprentices training 
at the compulsory vocational schools is another important 
feature of the Adult education programmes in Austria. Train- 
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ing Programmes in the field of health provession constitute an 
important part of adult education. Training is also given in 
nursing professions and adult education. The Training at 
Federal schools for mid-wives is another prominent feature of 
adult education, Probably the training programmes offered 
by National Defence Forces and training are further training 
at the Academy of national Defence also constitute an impor- 
tant segment of adult education. The next most important 
Part of adult education is the promotion of training and 
further training in the frame work of labour maket admini- 
stration. 


PROMOTION OF TRAINING AND FURTHER 
TRAINING IN THE FRAMEWORK OF LABOUR 
MARKET ADMINISTRATION 


During the sixties, Austrian Labour Market Policy reached 
a turning point. Until that time the social aspect had pre- 
dominated and eliminating the consequences of an over-supply 
in manpower (unemployment Policy) lost its importance 
once a relatively full employmentrate had been reached. With 
the changed situation of a shortage on the labour market, new 
tasks emerged, These were principally concerned with regroup- 
ing the labous force. Besides seasonal and regional aspects, 
the problem was to eliminate and Subsequently prevent 
unbalanced conditions in qualifications, Retraining for profes- 
sions where there were Shortages and encouragement of 
apprenticeship were to be used to reduce the danger of infla- 
tion and to have a Positive effect on production structure. 


Tasks, Aims and jurisdiction of the Labour Market Promotion 
Act 
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— to relieve the burden of vocational training іп an 
ápprenticeship; 


— towards the cost of initial training, retraining or 
supplementary training, or for trial working periods, 
occupational preparation or work-training, or for 
further development in the profession; 


— in connection with interviews and applications; 
— for travel and transfers connected with work; 


— support for a divided household; 


— contributions to travel expenses between home and 
work; 


-- to purchase working clothes and working equipment; 


— to bridge the period of time between starting a new 
occupation and receiving the first payment; 


— to settle down іп a new area after a transfer; 
— to find a home. 


The group of people entitled to such assitance is defined 
іп the Labour Market Promotion Act. Itis granted to those 
‘who are either learning а profession are unemployed ог are 
‘striving towards an occupation requiring higher qualifications 
or productivity. Employears may also benefit from this 
-assitance when they wish to receive professional training 
higher qualifications or productivity. Employees may also 
benefit from this assistance when they wish to receive professi- 
onal training leading to work as an employer; structural 
changes made such a decision essential. 


Employees whose positions are threatened by the liquida- 
'tion of their firm, a restriction of output or by re-adjustment 
within the firm, also have a right to this assistance. Finally; 
persons who are unable to take up or retain their occupational 
activity without such assistance, because of physical or mental. 
incapacity, also receive financial support. 
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Within the scope of labour market policy assistance, educa- 
tional support for apprentices and retraining and further 
training assitance carry special weight. 


The adult education programmes are instigated with general 
education programme also. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN CANADA 
By Gary Dickin-Son and Coolie Verner 


The need to educate the young is widely recognised and 
accepted in Canada. This need is met by public and private 
School systems which make schooling generally available to 
youth every where at least to the level of primary occupational 
preparation. The need for learning continuously throughout 
life has not yet received and Corresponding recognition and, 
although adults are in the majority in the population of 

. Canada, no comparable Systematic approach to the education 
of adults has been developed. 


In spite of the absence of any systematic approach, adult 
education permeates every segment of Canadian Society, but 
this is largely unrecognised. Every instrumentality in the 
Society is involed in adult education in some way, either as а 
means toan end or as an end in itself, but these activities are 
unco-ordinated and do not meet the need of the total adult 
population to learn continuously. Asa result, it is virtually 
impossible to provide any completely reliable data on the 
opportunities for learning made available to aduits or on 


their participation in the educational activities provided for 
them. 


Purpose and Scope 


The purpose of this Teport is to estimate the extent of 
participation in adult education in Canada by analysing the 
data about such participation that are available. Secondary 
matters involve а consideration of the factors that influence 
participation rates and the cost of providing adult education. 
Finally, this report will discuss the problems encountered іп 
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attempting to assess participation in Canada and elsewhere. - 
Definations 


For purposes of this report, adult education is perceived to 
be any educational programme or activity designed to provide 
adults with an opportunity for further learning systematically. 
Participation in adult education may occur at two levels. 


Part-time adult education involves an adult in а structured 
and supervised learning activity that is subsidiary and in addi- 
tion to his normal full-time responsibility as а member of 
society. This may involve a few hours at a time over an exten- 
ded period or many hours at once for a short period. Among 
such activities would be attendance at adult night school 
classes, one-day workshops or institutes, refresher courses by 
professional associations, short training programmes in indus- 
try or course provides by voluntary associations. 


Full-time adult education consists of structured learning 
situations in which an adult participates on a full-time basis. 
for a considerable period of time. Іп this case, participation 
in a planned educational activity is a temporary substitute for 
the normal full-time responsibilities of the adult. A mature 
student returning to university or an adult involved in man- 
power training programmes would be in this category. 


The clientele of adult education are difficult to define preci- 
већу. For purposes of this report, an adult is normally one 
who has completed formal schooling or interrupted it at some 
stage in the normal progression through the school system. Іп 
most cases, therefore, adults will be over eighteen years of 
age and will have assumed responsibility for themselves. 
Adults may engage in several different types of learning activi- 
ties concurrently so that some duplication in the counting of 
participants is unavoidable. 


The various levels of government in Canada do not gene- 
rally recognise the education of adults as a legitimate function 
of goverrment-nor do they perceive of adult education as а 
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significant social phenomenon; consequently, they do not 
maintain and publish statistical data on their activities in this 
field that are sufficiently complete and accurate to garner any 
precise measure of the role of government in adult education. 


Various agencies of government at every level are engaged 
jn adult education in one way or another. In most cases, these 
agencies find it necessary and desirable to provide some kinds 
of educational programmes for adults in order to accomplish 
their primary mission, Thus, governments tend to use adult 
education as a means to an end rather than becoming involved 
in the provision of adult education generally. 


Every level of government is involved in the continuing 
‘education of government employees and some departments of 
government at all level are involved in some educational 
programmes forthe public. No level of government keeps 
accurate records or reports its provision of adult education 
programmes either for itself or for the public so that it is 
impossible to describe with accuracy or detail the extent of 
participation in adult education under government suspices. 
Although some scanty data are available from the national and 
provincial levels, there is nothing available about the role of 
goverment at the local level. 


Federal Government 


Although the British North America Act of 1867 excludes 
the Government of Canada from direct involvement іп educa- 
tion, several departments of the national government provide 
adult education programmes for the public, and most of them 
provides continuing education for their own employees. 


The major thrust by the national government in adult 
education is through the programmes offered to the public by 
the Department of Manpower and Immigration. The Canada 
Manpower Training Programme has been in operation since 
1967 under the Federal Adult Occupational Training Act and 
it is concerned primarily with upgrading the knowledge and 
skills of the labour force. In 1970-71, 344.846 persons partici- 
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pated in Canada Manpower training programmes, with. 77.9: 
per cent of these attending on a full-time and 22.1 per cent on. 
а part time Баѕіѕ, The largest number of participants were. 
involved in skill training and this accounted fer 45.2 per cent of | 
the total enrolment in manpower programmes (Table 9). Some: 
22.8 percent were enrolled in apprenticeship and training in 
industry programmes. These may also be counted in the report. 
of participation in programmes offered by business and indus- 
try, but there is no way of determining the extent of such. 
duplication. 


The lack of a central reporting agency in government 
renders it impossible to estimate accurately the extent of parti-- 
cipation in or the number of programmes offered by govern- 
ment departments. It is known that some departments such as. 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development conduct numerous 
adult education programmes for the Canadian public. 


Summary 


The detailed stady of participation in adult education оп. а. 
national basis has not been accomplished successfully іп 
Canada as yet, The varied forms in which adult education is. 
provided and its general dispersion throughout the total fabric: 
of society are almost instrumentable barriers to any complete: 
and detailed analysis. 


Two basic approaches have been made to participation, but 
neither has been successful. An approach through the institu- 
tions and agencies providing adult education tends to include: 
only the better organised and more readily visible programmes. 
but this omits the bulk of adult education available in the 
country. It would be possible to enhance the completeness of 
the data collected from those providing adult education by 
establishing standard criteria for reporting and by instituting 
functional incentives to encourage the cooperation of those: 


concerned. 


An approach. to participation through regular sample 
surveys of the adult population would supply equally accurate: 
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data more easily and with more functionally uscful details 
about the participants, the programmes and the costs. The 
scientific technology for such surveys is readily available and 
the machinery to conduct them is extent. 


The. accelerating pace of social change makes it abundantly 
clear that adults must continue to learn, for learning is а re- 
quirement of living; but to do so successfully, adults must have 
opportunities to engage in educational programmes for the 
learning. required for survival cannot be left to chance. In 
order to insure the adequate provision of adult education 
suited to the needs of every segment of the adult population, 
itis essential that existing programmes and participants be 
studied periodically. 


The role of adult education as an indispensable component 
of modern life is not fully recognised and accepted as a matter 
of national concern. Governments still cling to the myth that 
public responsibility for education is limited to that provided 
for children and youth with the result that a disproportionate 
share of national wealth is expended on education at the pre- 
adult level. A society that makes its educational investment 
almost entirely in children and youth is on the way to becom- 
ing obsolute and is reducing its chances for survival. 


Adult Education in Denmark 


Interest in education increased in the post world war II 
period in almost every country of the world. This interest was, 
however, conspicuous in general education which is some- 
times called by the name of core sector including elementary, 
Secondary and higher education. Primary and secondary 
'education covered 9 years of schooling and the overall span 
of education starting from 7 years went up to 18-20 years. 
The content of education, including its standards and curri- 
culum were determined. "While as the duration of schooling, 
its content and rurriculum were fixed, there was no such 
identification in the field of adult education. In general 
education the responsibility of providing financial support 
was fixed on the state government and the local bodies but in 
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case of adult education no such responsibility had been fixed 
on any agency. Adult education thus had many different 
sponsors. Adult education was meant for those who had been 
deprived. of schooling in their childhood and as such it had 
no restriction of age factor. It, therefore, sometimes becomes 
difficult to define adult education in clear cut terms. 


Adult education in Denmark started in the 18th century 
and had received its first legislative provision as early ав 1914 
in the first Elementary School Act, it had however, hardly 
any clearly formulated or official aims of educational policy 
and no definition of even demarcation of its jurisdiction has 
ever been made. Due to this considerable practical difficulties 
‘come in the way of making an attempt to assess the extent of 
adult education and expenditure on it. The definition proposed 
by UNESCO in connection with the international standard 
classification of Education in which no distinction is made 
between ‘‘adult education" and “ош of school education", 
has been adopted by most of the authorities on adult education 
in Denmark. In Denmark like other countries of Europe 
adult education had developed according to immediate need 
and without any overall plan. As a result of which this 
“alternative system” has become the responsibility of so many 
agencies like Ministries, which of course has given ita wide, 
richly varied, but little coordinated area. Тһе available data 
only provides an incomplete fixture of the present situation. 
The results and conclusions arrived at may be mostly subje- 
ctive and should be accepted with caution. 


The following agencies are owning responsibility of adult 
education in Denmark. Ministry of Education and its depart- 
ment run Royal Danish Institute of Educational Studies. 
Under the Ministry the Directorate for Primary and Secondary 
Schools, adult and youth education, teacher training colleges, 
etc. runs National Handicrafts Studies and General liberal 
non-vocational adult education. The Directorate for secondary 
schools and higher preparatory examination conducts matri- 
culation and higher education courses. The Directorate for 
"Vocational training runs technical correspondence colleges and 
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vocational teacher training, The Ministry of Labour runs. 
unskilled workers colleges. The Ministry of Trade and Com- 
merce runs the technological institutes. The Ministry of Cul- 
tural Affairs manages the Radio Denmark. The Home Office 
runs the civil Defence College. The Ministry of Social Welfare 
runs the Personnel Institutes for National Care of the Mentally 
Handicapped. The Ministry of State controls the National 
Institute of Journalism. The more important Ministry of 
Budgets is incharge of National Institute Administration. The 
Ministry of Agriculture manages Forestry Colleges. The Minis- 
try of Defence runs the Armed Forces Civil Education. The 
Ministry of Acclesistical Affairs controls acclesiastical colleges. 
Similarly the Ministry of Works runs the Railway men’s 
Institutes. The Ministry of Justice conducts the Training of 
Driving Instructors. The Ministry of Finance conducts the 
training of customs officials. In addition, local authorities and 
their organisation have their own training schemes. 


The current Act on leisure time Instruction was passed in 
1968, A Supplementary evening school committee was set up. 
This Committee brought out.a white paper in 1965 on leisure 
time Instruction for adults in which the traditions of free and 
Voluntary liberal, enlightenment were emphasized. А similar 
vast area is that of the adult vocational training under the 
Ministry of Labour. The main purpose of these training 
Schemes is to provide maximum employment and they are 
Consequently adjusted to current technological developments 
and conditions prevailing in the labour market. 


_A Government White Paper titled “Perspective Plan for: 
1970-85”, published in 1971 is the result of the findings of a 
Working Committee set up in 1968. The perspective plan 
establishes that: 


“Three main objectives can be formulated for adult educa- 
tion: 


(a) to give adults with insufficient basic education further 
education (achievement based adult education); 


(b) to provide retraining and Possibly reconversion training 
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for adults in respect of current developments in science 
and technology (vocation based adult education), 
and 


(c) to provide that opportunity of leisure time instruction 
of a supplementary and orgientating nature (general 
liberal non vocational adult education). 


A debate in the Parliament of Denmark on adult education 
took place in December 1972, There was consensus on the 
principle of life long integrated education as the basis for 
a general education policy in a modern progressive commu- 
nity, and of adult education playing an independent role as 
equal partner in an integrated education system of the future. 
A Central Board for Education was established in the summer 
of 1973 to advise the Government on educational matters. Its 
underlines the importance of adult education. It was thought 
that adult education shall further the necessary flexibility and 
shall act as the dynamic power in societal development. 


General Liberal Leisure time Instruction etc. 


The general liberal. leisure time instruction was left. to: 
private agencies, youth schools were to be run by the local. 
authorities. In principle, however, there is no difference in. 
objectives, content and method between adult education run by 


public or by private sponsors. 


The Folk High Schools 


It is one of the very important features of adult education 
in Denmark. There are about 83 Folk High Schools in Den- 
mark which are attended by about 9000 people every year. 
They are free schools which are state supported but. self 
governing. They have comparative freedom in regard to. 
content and forms of learning. Every school has its owm 
individuality, but they have some common features. They are 
state supported residential schools and the collective ехрегіс- 
nces of the students form the bases for discussion and debates. 
They do not have final examinations, reports of competence 
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based testing. Forms of learning alternate between study 
circle, discussions, lectures, self study, project-work excursions 

. and so on. Each school specializes in some area. Some schools 
prepare generally atheletes and gymanasts and nurses. Some 
Schools prepare students in languages and music. 


Generally adult between 17 years and 19 years get admis- 
Sion in these Youth Folk High Schools. Some pensioners 
associations have also started schools for pensioners. Family 
Folk High Schools provide opportunities for family education 
including parents and children. This has become very popular. 


Domestic Science Colleges 


There are 25 domestic science colleges offering courses to 
both male and female students from the age of 16. They follow 
recognised curricula but teach additional subjects like nutrition 
and cookery, finally and community based studies or needle 
work and handicrafts. 


Continuation Schools 


They are two in number for the 14-18 age group and the 
type of residential colleges and which have got a linkage with 
the general system. They are voluntary non-vocational adult 
Schools. They provide an altérnative to primary regular 
Schools. They prepare students to sit for 9th and 10th class 
examinations, Technical preparatory and extended technical 
preparatory examinations, 


Public Libraries 


Under the Public Library Act of 1964, public libraries are 
required to promote enlightenment learning and cultural acti- 
vities. Тһеу аге non formal means of personal development. 


Adult Education in relation to the Labour Market 


There have been rapid developments in technology and 
learning and there haye been corresponding changes in society 
and industry. These changes have necessitated the orientation 
of the education system to the labour market. Also in order to 
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in the educational pattern are needed. This reflected іп educa- 
tion of the labour. 


Employee Organisation Training Schemes 


Some trade unions are doing welfare work with grants 
from the state to train the workers in various courses. 


Employer Association Training Schemes 


The Danish Employers Association, the Industrial Council, 
Agricultural Associations and the Trade Council also run 
education centres for their employee's education. The courses 
run by these associations are in leadership problems, engage- 
ment and production technique, administrative rationalization, 
'systematisation, training scheme organization, marketing, 
financing, and cooperation between firms. 


Labour Market Training Schemes 


Since the 1960 act on Vocational Training for semi skilled 
гапа other workers, special training schemes have been built for 
semi-skilled workers, retraining schemes for skilled workers and 
reconversion training schemes in general under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Labour. 


Vocational Training Scheme 


Vocational training schemes are being run under the Act on 
leisure time instruction. It includes various basic and retrai- 
ning courses оп social welfare, secretarial work, commerce, 
installation and construction and agriculture. Agriculture has 
the largest number of courses. Training schemes are arranged 
jointly by the organisations covering the particular labour 
market area and are recognised by the Directorate for Primary 
Schools, Adult and Youth Education, and Teacher Training 
"Colleges. 


Agricultural Colleges 


Agricultural colleges are competency based and their 
number in Denmark is around 20. They are also recognised. 
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Further and Retraining Schemes for personnel in Public- 
Administration. 


There has been a growing recognition of the educational 
needs of public servants after 1960. 


In Service Training Schemes 


Industrial concerns have recognised the permanent need 
for on the job training for all categories of their staff. Self 
learning for the learner that is the adult who, in recognition of 
his own needs and possibility on his own initiative, chooses 
his own study and learning process. The most popular adult 
self learner is the Correspondence learner. Correspondence 
courses are popularly run by private agencies. It has not 
caught the imagination of the state government so far. Lear- 
ning by Radio and Television is also becoming popular. It 
has a coordinating mechanism for all these activities. 


Financing 


Adult education has many different sponsors and as such it 
has been characterised by different forms of financing pattern. 
Some of the institutions like folk High Schools, Continuation 
Schools, Agricultural and Domestic Science Colleges and the 
Vocational Training Institutions are largely self owing and 
state subsidized, while competence based education and leisure 
time instruction are mainly financed by private and municipal 


schools with subsidies from the government and local authori- 
ties. 


Correspondence Colleges are wholly private and profit 
making, with only modest grants from the State. Education on 
radio and television is in the hands of the monopoly, Radio 
Denmark, and is still financed through licence fees. 


The leisure (іше Instruction Act requires local authorities 
to take up the responsibility of providing the. 14-18 year olds 
with the orportunity of attending youth school classes, 


The cost of competence based education is equally shared: 
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'by the state and the loca! authorities. 


Financing of adult education in relation to the labour 
market has acquired a very special significance in Denmark. 
"The agencies employing labour are taking up this work but 
the actual position is not available. 


Financing of self study through correspondence courses is a 
privately managed profit making business. But it can be helped 
to meet the deficits if any by the state also. 


Many Ministries share the burden of adult education in 
Denmark. In Denmark the total allocation for adult education 
іп 1972-73 was around 650 million Kroner. The local authori- 
ties share about 100 to 125 million kroner out of this total 
expenditure. All in all in 1972-73 adult education in Denmark 
was а one billion affair. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OF GERMANY 


Introduction 


Surprisingly enough even in a developed country like FRG 
proper statistics about education were not available. Data on 
apprenticeship were available only. Since 1973 the Ministry of 
Education and the Chamber of Commerce and Industry have 
begun to publish data on apprenticeships. In view of the fact 
that the responsibility of the Govenment is increasing in pro- 
viding educational facilities, government have come forward to 
share costs with private organisations for education. In 1970 
the Federal Parliament appointed a Commission called Edding 
Commission to collect data on participation, costs and financing 
of all kinds of vocational training, retraining, and upgrading 
outside the formal school system and to make proposal for 
alternative systems. 


So for there is no definition available for the post formal 
system of education in the Federal Republic of Germany. Post 
formal education is used as a synonym for adult education. 
Also post formal education could mean all educational acti- 
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vities not directly organised by the State. In the Federal 
Republic of Germany also the International Standard Classi- 
fication of Education (ISCED) adult education comprises 
"organised programmes of education provided for the benefit 
of and adapted to the needs of persons not enrolled in regular 
School, college or university and generally older than fifteen”. 
OECD favours this definition and it has been adopted in all 
OECD countries, This includes educational forces (as employees), 
private educational institutions, correspondence courses, adult 
education colleges, and universities (as purely educational in- 
stitutions); trade unions, employers federations, and churches 
(as social groups partly engaged in education, too). 


While as there is lack of statistical information about the 
number of adults getting the benefits of post formal education, 
there is more chaos about financial inputs. Different institu- 
tions have different aims about adult education. 


Purely Educational Organisations 


Some educational organisations conduct adult education 
Programmes as part of their total educational programmes. 
They are public and private schools, Correspondence institu- 
tions, adult education colleges and universities. There are a 
number of public schools which offer general or vocational 
education in part time courses (some in full time courses, too) 
Which require prior professional experience. As a rule, the 
Programmes tend to have labour market orientation. These 
programmes which bring out immediate results because more 
Popular with the people. 


Multifunctional Organisation 


Trade Unions, Employers Federations and the Churches 
also carry on adult education work. 


Vocational Education 


Germany has a long tradition in basic vocational training 
of the so called dual system where apprentices are trained in 
private firms with one day release рег Week to attend the 


— 
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obligatory public vocational schools. The Labour Promotion 
Act determines the financing conditions of most of the schools. 


The Civil Service rules provide scope for further education 
by allowing 12 days paid leave in a year. 


Non-Vocational Education 


Some peoples high schools, trade unions and churches 
organise non vocational education. 


Cost and Financing of Post Formal Education 


It is difficult to come to real estimates of the costs and the 
financing of post formal education in FRG. 


Adult Education in United Kingdom 


In the United Kingdom adult education programmes are 
mostly run by profit making agencies, The actual statistics 
in regard to the extent and its costs are not available. Maureen 
Woodhalls work in adult education in the United Kingdom 
has, however, become a source document. The Robbins 
Report of 1962 (2) was essentially concerned with the public 
sector. A.S. Peters, British Further Education and John 
Lowe's Adult Education in England and Wales (2) also give 
very scant information about Adult Education Programmes in 
U.K. 


In 1968, the Institute of Adult Education published a 
report entitled Adequacy of Provision (3) which presented the 
results of a sample survey of adult education facilities in seven 
areas within the United Kingdom. (4) This was considered as 
representative of facilities in the country as a whole. Though 
its validity was considered dubious in respect of the private 
fee paying sector in the light of the high concentration of such 
facilities in and around London. 


The following activities were covered : 


(i) Management 
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(ii) Secretarial 
(іі) Languages 

(у) Correspondence 
(v) Professional 
(vi) Other 


Driving Schools 
Art and Design 
Journalism 
Ballet Dancing 
Domestic arts 
Dramatic arts 
Flying 

Music 


Inspite of the fact that there is a heavily subsidised public 
sector in adult education, private profit making sector is exist- 
ing side by side. 


Proprietory schools have to compete with public schools 
but very often they do their business with staff equipped with 
poor qualifications. They are free in many other ways since 
their purpose is profit making. A very significant characteristic 
of the proprietory school is its profit earing nature. They are 
not subsidised Бу the Government but they supply services in 
а competitive market for fees. They tend to adapt themselves to 
the changing needs of the Students, their attitude to staff 
qualifications and pay and the planning of their courses is very 
flexible and constructive. 


It has been observed, "It follows that the proprietory 
schools tend to “cluster” around the deficiencies of the public 
sector, providing types of education not found there, or similar 
types more effectively "packaged" to student needs. This 
character may also reflect public sector deficiencies in other 
countries. We have indicated the importance of foreign 
students for some kinds of proprietory school in the United 
Kingdom. 
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In the United Kingdom at least, this results а proprie- 
tory sector providing many short courses, providing for needs 
not thought appropriate for the public sector (such as driving 
instruction) and providing for evolving skill shortages to which 
the public sector adjusts slowly if at all (e.g) the training of 
skilled secretaries, It is also implicit іп the situation in the 
United Kingdom that the activities of proprietory schools will 
be м fairly continuous flux, because of the need to adopt in 
response to policy changes in the larger and heavily subsidized 
public sector”. 


Proprietory schools provide management education also. 


The National Association of Personal Secretaries conducts 
and supervises secretarial training. 
Languages 

The Association of English Language Schools consists of 
54 language schools which are recognised by the Department 
of Education. In 1971-72 the total number of students study- 
ing all languages was 133,000 and total fee income calculated 
by the means already described £17.2 million. 
Correspondence 

There is a Council for the accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


Professional 


In 1971-72, 50,000 students in the professional education 
of all kinds in proprietory establishment gave a fee income of 
£10 millon. 


Vocational Training 


Ithas been rightly observed that the most important 
category of education or training for adults in terms of the 
resources involved, and in terms of numbers participating is 
vocational training for workers in employment. This includes 
all types of part time study at colleges of further education, 
technical and commercial colleges or polytechnics, training 
provided by employers in training centres and organised on 
the job training. 
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In Service Training in the Profession 

Tn service training for professional qualifications represents 
a significant proportion of the total volume of vocational 
training for adults. 
Education and Training in the Armed Services 

In U.K. the armed services provide a wide variety of 
vocational training and general education, ranging from highly 
specialized military training and vocational training in trades. 
and technical skills to basic and remedial education for re- 
cruits, and special courses in foreign languages or current 
affairs; in addition servicemen are encouraged, and receive 
subsidies to enrol in local authority evening classes, correspon- 
dence course, and more recently, the open university. 
Correspondence Education 

Study through correspondence isa very significant sector 
of adult education. Inspite of the fact that this system has 
been considered as inferior to regular courses, it has not 
vanished with the increase in funds for general education. 


University Education for Adults 


Institutions like Birkbeck College, in the University of 
London cater to education of adults studying fora degree in 
their space time. 

Retraining for Adults 

The Government of U.K. provides vocational training for 
adults under the vocational trainiag schemes which was origi- 
nally concerned mainly with retraining the unemployment, 
although since 1963 Government Training Centres have also 
provided -facilities for workers who wished to leave their jobs, 
and retrain for more skilled jobs, or to modernise their skills. 
Non Vocational Education 


In U.K. generally the old definition of adult education is 
still holding good in that by adult education is meant as поп 
vocational education which was a frame of reference of а. 
Russel Committee even as back as іп 1973. 

Adult Education in U.S.A. 


National and local organisations both private and public 
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organise adult education in America for meeting the needs of 
desirous adults. The Federal Government though supports 
adult education through funds, it does not directly run any 
programmes. Major programmes like abult basic education 
and cooprerative extension are run by nor federal agencies in 
various states. Manpower training projects financed by the 
Federal Government are operated by states and municipalities 
by employers or their associations, or by labour unions. Due 
to this diversity in the field of adult education, some times it 
becomes difficult to make a proper assessment of the extent of 
adult education in terms of the number of beneficiaries and 
the total amount of expenditure incurred on it. 


Definition of Adult Education 


There are many definitions for discribing adult education 
in the United States. The largest professional society, the 
Adult Education Association of the United States, has never 
adopted a formal definition of adult education. Most of the 
definitions that are used to describe adult education refer to 
the age of the participants, the level of offerings, the formal 
education structure provided, and the changes sought by the 
participants. 


Three common definitions are as follows: 


— adult education is organised instruction for persons 
beyond compulsory school age (17 years old and older) 
who are not enrolled full time in a regular school or 
college programme. 


— Adult education is a process through which persons 
no longer attending schools on a regular, full time 
basis undertake activities with the conscious intention 
of bringing about changes in information, knowledge, 
understanding, skills, appreciation, and attitudes, or 
to identify and solve personal or community problems. 


— Adult education is a process by which the instructional 
needs of adults, as perceived by themselves or by 
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others, are met through organised learning experiences. 


Many call it as continuing education, life long learning, which 
emphasises the life long nature of the educational process. 


In this way it will be seen that in American adult education 
there are two things which distinguish it from school educa- 
tion, the first is its post secondary character and second its life 
long nature. It is beyond the formal school system and its 
emphasises on life long educations 


‘Trends Influencing Adult Education in America 


Social changes are reflected in the educational system of 
adults. There is a growing trend among employers that they 
are shifting their responsibility on the Federal Government for 
their employees to get skill training. This is being done in the 
community colleges and the Federally funded manpower train- 
ing programmes. 


Another development is that both public schools and public 
and private colleges are paying increasing attention to pro- 
gramme opportunities offered in the area of adult and continu- 
ing education. 


1. Other agencies like industrial firms are also showing 
interest in running job corps training centres. In 
addition churches, youth groups, and social service 
agencies now offer formal programmes of instruction. 


2. Now, as adult education has matured in America, there 
is increasing interest in accountability and in better 
measurement. It is being developed on more scientific 
lines. 


3. Educational patterns for many young people in the 
United States are changing. Traditional patterns of 
successive layers of formal education are being replaced 
by intermittent patterns of educational activity. In this 
way, education for many is shifting to later years. 
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Federal Legislation Dealiug with Adult Education 


Agricultural extension service was one of the earliest legi- 
slations for advising farmers on the best methods of growing 
and marketing crops. Later on it was expanded to take up the 
educational needs of farm women. It was later retitled cooper- 
ative Extension service. Now urban area has also been included 
and the funds are provided by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
There are about 200 such programmes which are sponsored 
and funded by federal agencies. The complexity of the federal 
role in adult education is suggested by the variety and scope of 
these programmes. To help coordinate national policy in this 
area, two advisory councils have been established: the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education and the National Advi- 
sory Council on Extension and Continuing Education. 


Public School Adult Education 


The Public school system has become a major source of 
adult education activities and is the largest single source of 
education in the United States. Several National Surveys made 
between 1947-48 and 1969-70 have highlighted the role played: 
by public schools in meeting adult educational needs. 


College and University Adult Education 


It has been deserved that in the past few decades, vast 
changes have occurred in the total enrolment, institutions 
attended, and part time enrolment (adult education students, in 
programmes of colleges and universities. 


Many factors are responsible for the rapid growth of com- 
munity (two year) colleges. They are low tuition charges plus 
additional savings as most of their students live at home, they 
tend to offer a more vocationally oriented curriculum, and they 
offer programmes which appeal to a wide range of students, 
including adults. 


Community Organisations Sponsored Adult Education 


A survey of a national sample of 4,584 non-profit commu- 
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nity organisations was made in the spring of 1972 to develop 
national organisations was made in the spring of 1972 to 
develop national estimates of the numbers of these organisa- 
tions offering adult education programmes and the scope and 
characteristics of their efforts. These non profit, community 
agencies were classified into six groups of churches, religious 
organisations other than churches, red cross chapters, civic 
organisations, social service organisations and cultural organi- 
sations. 


Employer Training Adult Education 


Thc programmes operated by employers in the field of 
adult education are the most difficult to be measured. 


Private Industry 


It is possible that the single largest source of adult 
education may be occupational training and job skill acquisi- 
tion programme offered by business organisations. But it is 
very difficult to get proper statistics about the extent of this 
programme. 


Education 


Working teachers provide a largë number of adult educa- 
tion learners for various reasons especially their career advan- 
cement. 


Federal Government 


As the largest single employer in the United States, it is 
only natural that the Federal Government would also be one 
of the largest trainers of adults. 


Federal Adult Education Programmes 


There is no single Federal agency which is concerned with 
adult education. Rather, a number provide support for it 
through a variety of programmes. In the 1960's, Congress 
passed more than 20 major prices of legislation in support of 
adult education. 
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A major national concern in USA has been the literacy 
of citizens, both those native born who lacked a sound educa- 
tion to permit personal and career growth and those who 
immigrated recently to the United States. Over 52,000,000 
persons over 18 years of age in the United States and outlying 
areas have less than a high school diploma. 


Providing basic education (upto the 12th grade level of. 
competence, has been a major goal of federally supported 
adult basic education programmes. It offers to persons aged 
16 years and older the opportunity to overcome English 
language difficulties and attainment of competence in reading, 
writing and computational skills. Programmes are operated by 
each ofthe states and other geographical areas, and federal 
support is augmented by funds from the states. Over 820,000 
persons were trained in 1972 through the adult basic education 
programme. 


Department of Agriculture Cooperative Extension Servive 


The Cooperative Extension service was developed in 1914 
to help farmers and their families learn the latest developments 
from the field of research and science, the Cooperative Exten- 
Sion Service is operated by various state universities providing 
training in agriculture and uses extension agents located in 
each of 3,150 countries and cities. While the cooperative 
Extension Service is primarily identified with rural America, in 
recent years some funded services have been provided to serve 
Selected urban residents. Programmes are operated in the 
broad areas of agriculture, natural resources and environment, 
home economics, youth programmes, and community resource 
development. 


Adult Vocational Education 


Itis since 1916 that federal funds have helped to provide 
vocational training for youths and adults. 
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Manpower Programmes 


The Federal Government, chiefly, through its department 
of Labour, sponsors a number of programmes to help out of 
school adults who are unemployed, underemployed or dissatis- 
fied with their present career status. 


The work Incentive Program is designed to provide job 
training for welfare receipients. АП are adults and most have 
serious deficiencies in basic education, job skill training or 
both. In 1972-73 3,54,000 persons participated in the pro- 
gramme which emphasises on the job training оп a paid posi- 
tion. 


The Public Employment Programme similarly provides 
transitional. public service jobs for unemployed and under 
employed individuals through which they acquire both job 
Skills and work attitudes which foster permanent employment. 
Jobs are with state and local governments (including Indian 
tribal councils) and are financed by federal funds. 


Other Federal Programmes 


A number of other federal agencies sponsor programmes 
which offer education or job training for adults. These аге 
programmes operated by the bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Bureau of Prisons. 


Training Adult Educators 


The training of professionals who will administer or teach 
in adult education programmes is also an important factor. 
These are the full time employees of adult education program- 
mes who may teach themselves but often supervise or direct 
the work of part time paid teachers or voluntary workers in 
adult education programmes. 


Financing Adult Education 


Many sources contribute to the financing of adult education 
including support from schools and colleges, federal agencies, 
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employers, philanthropic foundations, community agencies and 
churches, as well as fees paid by individual students, 


This is also a fact that the majority of the participants in 
adult education (54.6 per cent) finance their own activities. 


Atthe institutional level, the most complete source of 
providing funds which is identifiable is the Federal Govern- 
ment. Public school systems use a portion of their funds to 
provide educational opportunities for adults. 


While federal funding of adult education programmes is 
only a portion of the total expenditures in this area, informa- 
tion on it is particularly important because of its being large. 
Most of these federal programmes require some matching 
funds from the states or other participating institutions. 
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DATA ON ADULT EDUCATION 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


1. The Changing Status of Adult Education 


In all OECD Member countries the last few years have 


seen a radical change in the status of adult education. Once an 
activity marginal to the main business of national educational 
systems, it is now the subject of considerable public interest. 
The reasons for this change differ slightly from country to 
country but are everywhere the result of common factors. These 
have been summarised in a recent OECD report: 4 


“First, it is generally recognised that if disadvantaged 
sections of society are to have the chance to improve their 
social and economic position then, among other things, 
they must have access to educational opportunities 


‘equivalent to those which they missed in their youth. Seco- 


ndly, it is also generally recognised that in order to help 
disadvantaged children to profit from their schooling, it is 
necessary to modify, the attitudes and invoke the соПаһога- 
tion of their parents, Thirdly, the efficiency of modern , 
economies depends upon the continual improvement of (һе, 
knowledge and skills, of the labour force through appro- 
priate training and retraining schemes. Fourthly, it becomes ; 
‘ever more clear that many of the acute problems facing 
contemporary societies cannot be solved even by the most 
enlightened of social and economic policies unless the тап, 
in the street is both well-iaformed and socially active. 
Finally, it is accepted that we have been expecting the . 
schools to achieve too much and that several major educa- 
tional tasks might more effectively be carried out Бу devis- 
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ing various forms of continuing education within a recur- 
rent education framework"! 


However, the above report also underlines the fact that: 


“...ошуа few countries have enunciated an explicit 
administrative and financial policy on adult education. In 
most countries, it is not given the resources of a front-rank 
public service and its provision tends to be fragmentary, 
under-financed and understaffed”? 


One explanation for the equivocal position of adult education 
is that the public authorities are poorly informed about its 
real nature and scope and do not have data, whether statistical 
ог not, necessary for the formulation of practical policies for 
expansion. In a recent report prepared for the Council of 
Europe, J.A. Simpson wrote: "Everywhere an obstacle is 
encountered in the sheer lack of reliable statistical information 
about the education of adults. By comparison, the planning 
of other sectors of education is Statistically well informed”,3 


The authors of one of the papers in the present collection rein- 
force this statement on statistics: 


RPA virtually impossible to provide any completely 
` reliable data on the opportunities for learning made availa- 
` ble to adults or on their participation in the educational 
activities provided for them’? 


“Тһе papers which follow are therefore to be seen as a first 
attempt to fill the Bap. They were commissioned with due 
consideration to complementary projects sponsored by UNE- 
SCO and the Council of Europe. Since 1966, UNESCO has 
developed an International Standard Clessification of Educa- 
tion (ISCED) “as an instrument for collecting and compiling 


ТС omprehensive Policies for Adult Education, OECD, De-restricted 
document, 1976, pp. 3-4, 


2. OECD, op. cit., p. 6. 
3. J.A. Simpson, Feasibility Study in the Co. 
2. Statistics, Strasbourg, 1973, p. 1. 
4- Dickinson and Verner. References t. 

will simply cite the author's name, 


llection of Adult Education 


о papers included in this volume 
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statistics of education both within individual countries and 
internationally. It is intended that the classification will 
apply to data from both the school and university systems and 
to the wide range of programmes of organised education and 
training provided outside these systems. ISCED also provides 
the much-needed definitional basis for identifying such pro- 
grammes". For its part, the Council of Europe recently: 
sponsored the feasibility study already cited. 


Scope of the Studies 


The contributors were asked to survey both participation 
and expenditure in their respective countries on the basis of. 
the data that they could assemble. Adult education has of 
course developed according to national circumstances and the 
varying interpretations placed upon it, and it was not thought 
useful to ask the contributors to adhere slavishly to a standard. 
model. It was nevertheless. hoped that they would accept as. 
far as possible the definition put forward in the International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED): 


"The term "Adult Education" as used here is synony- 
mous with "out-of-school education" and means education 
provided for the benefit, and adapted to the needs, of persons 
not in the regular school and university system and generally 
fifteen and older. Тһе application of this definition requires. 
à clear statement of what is meant by "Education". For 
the purposes of ISCED, "Education" is taken to comprise 
organised and sustained communication designed to bring 
about learning. Since Adult (out-of-school) Education is 
distinguished form Regular school and university education, 
this term also needs to be defined. It is used in ISCED to 
describe the system that provides a "ladder" by which 
children and young people may progress from primary: 
schools through universities, (although many drop out on 
the way). It is designed and intended for children and 


5. UNESCO, Manual for the Collection of Adult Education Statistics, 
Paris, 1975, p. 3. 
6. Of. J.A. Simpson, op.cit. 
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young people, generally beginning at age five to seven up 
to the early twenties (although in some circumstances older 
students are accommodated along with their younger 
colleagues). 


In the United States, the National Center for Educational 
Statistics, U.S. Office of Education, has recently collected 
and analysed statistics of unique range and reliability. А соп- 
tribution from Robert Calvert, Jnr., the official responsible for 
this activity, will be found among the following pages. 5/а- 
tistics Canada has prepared a plan for the long-term collection 
of detailed national statistics on adult education and kindly 
agreed that the plan should appear as a conclusion to this 
volume. 


Perhaps the most striking aspect of this volume is the 
‘similarity in the content of the papers. Differences spring 
from the breadth or narrowness ascribed to adult education in 
each country and the extent to which reliable data are availa- 
ble—not the least valuable outcome of the exercise is clear 
‘evidence that theoretical schemes and facilities for gathering 
data are far more sophisticated in certain countries than in 
others. 


In this introduction it is proposed to comment upon three 
topics which are central to all the papers: \ 


(i) the problems involved in collecting statistics about 
participation in adult education; 


(іі) socio-economic characteristics of participants; 


(іі) the. problems involved in collecting data about expen- 
diture on adult education. 


Itis also intended of offer proposals for the more effective 
collection of national statistics in the future. 


7. UNESCO, op. cit, p. 4. 
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II. Problems Involved in Collecting Adult Education Statistics 


To gather accurate statistics about participation in adult 
education is a notoriously difficult undertaking even within a 
single country, as the authors of the present papers testify.® 
How much more difficult, therefore, to amass statistics for the 
purpose of cross-cultural comparisons. There are seven major 
reasons for this: 


(i) uncertainty about the range of activities to be included 
within the scope of adult education; 

(ii) confusion about what is meant by the concept of 
participation; 

(iii) the existence of a very large number of agencies, some 
providing learning opportunities for adults as а pri- 
mary, some as a secondary function; 

(iv) а general lack of concern to gather statistics on the 
part of the public authorities and many of the provid- 
ing agencies; 

‚ (у). the unreliability of the methods used. by agencies to 
record statistics; 

(vi) the variety of methods used by agencies to record 
statistics; 

(vii) the tendency for a significant percentage of adult Јеаг- 
ners to participate concurrently in more than one 
educational programme. 


These reasons will now be considered seriatim. 


The Scope of Adult Education 


In the past there appeared to be ineradicable confusion 
about what constitated adult education even within countries. ' 


8. Cf. for example, “. . .often. .. based on very crude estimates, or 
even guesses, because no better estimates yet exist". (Woodhall,) 
p. 317. 
9, Cf. “However, the central fact of this type of difficulty is that in 
none of our countries is there legislation or administration which 
. treats all forms of the education of adults as asingle category in- 
respect of which statistics are required". (Simpson, ор. cit., p. 2). 
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Indeed, the author of one of the present papers points out: 


"Interestingly enough, because of the variety of opinions. 
as to what constitutes adult education, the largest profes- 
Sional society (the Adult Education Association of the 
United States) has never adopted a formal definition of the 
term.” 


There is, today, in most OECD countries broad agreement 
about its scope among education officials and professional 
adult educators, and at international conferences there is even 
talk of a recent emergence of a consensus on terminology. 


The most commonly accepted difinition of adult education 
runs as follows: 


“Adult education is a process whereby persons who no 
longer attend school on a regular and full-time basis (unless 
full-time programmes are especially designed for adults} 
undertake sequential and organised activities with the 
conscious intention of bringing about changes in informa- 
tion, knowledge, understanding or skills, appreciation and 
attitudes; or for the purpose of identifying and solving 
personal or community problem." 


The adove definition is more detailed than the ISCED 
definition to which those preparing papers for the present 
seminar have tended to adhere and it embodies two funda- 
mental ideas, namely, that adult education is for those who are 
over the age at which people normally leave school and who 
are no longer full-time students (that is, not in 'regular" 
education) and that it is confined to organised sequential learn- 


ing situations in which there is an agent providing a learning: . 


opportunity with whom a student interacts. The trouble with 
this definition is that, like the ISCED definitions, it excludes. 
a good deal of informal learning as well as self-directed learn-- 


10. Calvert, p. 360. 


1 A.A.Liveright and М. Havgood, eds. The Exeter Papers, Boston, 
1969, p. 9. 
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ing,* and it implies that all adults once attended school. Из 
practical advantage is that it enables the problem of statistical 
measurement to be kept under some degree of control, for to 
attempt to quantify informal and independent learning activities 
is to enter into a dark continent. 


The OECD Education Committee has recently decided that 


for purposes of policy-making the most suitable definition of 
adult education is as follows: 


"Adult Education refers to any learning activity or 
programme deliberately designed by а providing agent to 
satisfy any learning need or interest that may be experien- 
ced at any stage in his or her life by a person who is over 
the statutory school leaving age and whose principal 
activity is no longer in education. Its ambit, thus, spans 
non-vocational, vocational, general, formal and non-formal 
studies as well as education with a collective social 
purpose.”’!8 


Formal and Non-formal Education 


For the purpose of the ISCED project a distinction within 


the field of adult education has been drawn between ‘formal’ 
and ‘non-formal’ education. 


12. 


13. 


Formal Education: education in which students are enrolled 
or registered regardless of the mode of teaching used; i.e. it 
includes an educational series transmitted by radio or tele- 
vision if the listeners are registered. 


Non-formal Education: education for which none of the 
learners is enrolled or registered. 


Many adult education programmes are offered under the auspices of 
voluntary agencies which do not record enrolments at all. More- 
over, public as well as voluntary agencies providing programmes 
under the rubric of ‘community education’ may deliberately eschew 
the use of enrolment forms and registers so as to encourage a higher 
tate of participation. 

OECD, ор. cit., р. 7. 
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For the purpose of assembling manageable statistics the 
‘value of this distinction is obvious but it leads to the neglect 
of a large area of adult education. 


What is Implied by Participation? 


When can an adult be said to be participating in adult 
education? If a person attends a single public lecture in a 
whole year is he or she to be defined as a participant? In terms 
of the definition given above it would seem necessary that to 


qualify asa participant an adult should attend a sequence of ` 


meetings or complete a cycle of exercises as for a correspon- 
dence course. Then the question arises how long is ап accep- 
able sequence or cycle? For the purposes of their classic 
"study of participation in adult education Johnstone and 


Rivera! decided that four meetings should be the irreducible: 


minimum. Some educators might consider even that too 
short а period to judge whether a learning experience is serious 
or not but it can reasonably be claimed that a man or a 
woman who attends at least four meetings has clearly made a 
deliberate commitment to participation. 


Two questions then arise: first, is a participant who attends 
four meetings of, say, one hour each to be distinguished from 
one who attends evening classes three nights a week for forty 
weeks a year? Secondly, how is participation in adult educa- 
tion to. be seen in relation to participation in regular educa- 
tion? Presumably in order to be really informative, participa- 


tion studies should always aim to record the exact number of 


hours annually spent in participation. It is interesting to note 
that in the 1975-76 survey of adult education in Norway, data 


are requested for enrolled students together with those who- 
‘attended at least half the lessons'.15 


14. J.W.C. Johnstone and В. J. Rivera, Volunteers for Learning : A 
Study of the Educational Pursuits of American Adults, Chicago, 
1965. 

15. Central Bureau of Statistics, A Preliminary Report on the pilot 


testing of UNESCO's proposals for the collection of Adult Educa- 
tion Statistics, Oslo, 1976, p. 8. 
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It is, of course, virtually impossible to measure the quality 
of ‘participation. Light years divide the question ‘how many 
participate?’ from the question *what do participants actually 
learn? Here we touch on the problem of how to evaluate the 
effectiveness of programmes and that goes beyond the scope of 
the present report. 


Heterogeneous Agencies 


In both the public and private sectors a host of agencies 
provides learning opportunities for adults. In any major 
metropolitan area there are likely to be hundreds of agencies 
offering adult educational courses of one kind or another. 
Some agencies exist solely to provide such opportunities, 
whereas others provide them as a secondary or incidental 
function. Moreover, there are many agencies which offer 
learning opportunities for adults but which do not regard 
themselves as engaged in the business of adult education. The 
existence of such a profusion of agencies obviously hampers 
the process of data gathering, especially ав а good proportion 
are managed by part-time or voluntary officials and many of 
them serve a parochial rather than a national catchment area. 


Lack of Concern 


Few governments haye attempted to gather systematic 
statistics about adult education, except for the occupational 
training sector, for at least three reasons: on the whole, ‘adult 
education ‘has not in the past been a major burden upon public 
funds; it has seldom been seen as a key factor іп determining 
social and economic. policies; it has not been sustained by 
politically influential pressure groups. The Government of 
Canada which has attempted systematically to collect statistics 
has in the past found the effort unrewarding. 


Not only thé public authorities but many of the providing 
agencies display a lack of concern about gathering statistics. 
This lack of interest may be attributed partly to indifference, 
partly to calculated secretiveness—correspondence course 
agencies, for example, frequently do not release figures. 50 as 
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not to disclose the drop-out rate—party because they fear that 
they will be misused' and partly because they do not employ 
trained statisticians and control suitable survey instruments. 
In his paper on the United States, R. Calvert comments: 


"Probably the most difficult area of measurement in 
adult education deals with programmes operated by em- 
ployers. Few firms or agencies keep records on this activity 
and many individuals fail to recall it if they are asked to 
report on their participation in adult education"? 


Unreliability of Methods 


Such statistics as are available are (о be treated circums- 
pectly. In general, it is good for the prestige of providing 
agencies to publish the highest possible enrolment figures and 
to underestimate dropout rates. Moreover, adult education 
agencies are almost everywhere subject to what has been des- 
cribed as the “enrolment economy’, that is, the size of their 
annual income is very often in direct proportion to the number 
of students enrolled in their programmes. In order to com- 
mand the highest possible income, some institutions therefore 
resort to questionable devices for inflating enrolment returns. 
There is also a tendency for national associations to confound 
aspirations with reality by presenting national global statistics. 


Veriety of Methods for Recording Statistics 


Unless they are obliged to submit returns to central or 
local government, agencies record statistics about participation 
according to their own administrative requirements and proce- 
dures and without reference to a standardised format. The 
result is that it is difficult, if not impossible, to compare 
Statistical returns from different agencies. Thus, one of the 


16. Cf. “However, the chambers of industry and commerce, which are 
relatively autonomous institutions responsible for the regulation 
and supervision of apprenticeship, reduced their statistical publi- 
cations programme as soon as their statistics were used to back 
public criticism of the system in the early sixties." (Rudolph), 
p. 153. 

17. Ibid., p. 388. 
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reasons why Statistics Canada abandoned its first attempt to 
collect federal statistics was the bewildering variety of methods 
used by adult education agencies for reporting enrolments. 


Double Counting 


It is well known that a sizeable proportion of the partici- 
pants in adult education are otherwise active in social and 
cultural affairs. Many participants attend concurrently adult 
education courses provided by several agencies. It is also to 
be noted that some agencies do not take the trouble to count 
heads as against enrolments by courses either because they 
lack clerical help or because they find it expedient to imply 
that they are catering for more people than are actually in 
attendance. Multiple enrolments doubtless occur on a consi- 
derable scale, especially in the more traditional forms of adult 
education. In order to allow for double or multiple counting 
it is accordingly necessary to reduce global enrolment figures 


by a related percentage. 
National Rates of Participation 


When basing estimates of national participation rates on 
the annual statistics published by providing agencies, two 
major difficulties and one minor difficulty arise. The first 
major difficulty is that it is often impossible to know how 
many of the members of organisations that provide educational 
facilities incidentally to their main function are engaged in 
activities which can be qualified as strictly educational rather 
than recreational. The second major difficulty, as pointed 
out above, springs from the fact that many people take advan- 
tage of more than one programme. The minor difficulty is 
that annual statistics furnished by providing bodies do not 
always refer to the same period. Most statistics relate to the 
academic year, that is, roughly from Ist September in one year 
to 31st August in the next, whereas others relate to the calen- 
dar or fiscal year. This difficulty, however, can usually be 
overcome by careful adjustment. 


Participation studies usually relate to one year or іо а pre- 
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scribed period in time. In so far, therefore, as they purport to 
show the scale of long-term public participation in adult 
education they can be most misleeding. There is plentiful 
evidencc of significant shifts from year to year in the composi- 
tion of the student population. This is only to be expected 
since, whereas some adults attend at least one course every 
year, the majority take advantage of learning opportunities 
only when they feel the need for them. Accordingly, in order to 
ascertain what percentage of the adult population participates 
in adult education as the need arises, it is necessary either to 
calculate the rate of participation over a minimum of, say, five 
years, or to estimate the annual rate of turnover and to deduce 
from it the percentage of adults likely to participate in adult 
education during a whole lifetime. 


HI. Who Participates 


А good deal is known about the socio-economic characteris- 
tics of participants in adult education thanks to the number 
of surveys underiaken during recent years, at national, local 
and institutional levels. It is, of course, relatively easy and 
not particularly costly to cull the necessary information either 
by distributing questionnaires to samples of participants or by 
ensuring that enrolment forms contain a series of questions 
about occupation, marital status, number of children, level of 
previous educational attainment and so on. Moreover, admi- 
nistering participation surveys is a suitable exercise for post- 
graduate students to undertake. 


АП the evidence shows that those who attend courses аге 
untypical of the adult population as а whole with regard to 
age, occupation, income and level of previous education.!8 The 


18. The survey carried out by Johnstone and Rivers revealed that: three 
outstanding characteristics distinguished the samples from the 
population at large : 


(a) More than half the participants were under 40; four out of five 
were under 50. 


(b) Education. Тһе average participant had received more forma 
(Contd. on next page) 
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key determinant of participation is the level of previous educa- 
tion: the higher the level the mcre likely there will be partici- 
pation. In general, participants come from the higher socio- 
economic groups, especially from the professional classes. 
Thus, in the United States: 


"While adult education has been cited as a means to 
occupational progress, reports from those actually involved 
indicate that employed persons and those with the highest 
ШКО are more apt to take part than those without a 
job." 


Investigators have tended to avoid asking questions about 
income levels so that all that can safely be said on this score is 
‘that participants, on the whole, live in high income residential 
areas. Except in vocational courses, women outnumber men— 
in some institutions by а ratio of two to one. Younger people 
out-number older people, although there is a discernible 
current trend, notably in the United States, for educational 
agencies to address programmes specifically to adults over 
ffifty. 


Few attempts have been made to compare the socio-econo- 
mic composition of participants from district to district?” ог 


(Contd. from last page) 
education than the average adult in the total population. Thus, 
during the year of the survey only 4 per cent of the participants 
had no schooling as against 47 per cent who had received more 
than sixteen years of education. 

(с) Occupation and Income. Occupation and income were influential 
factors though not to the same degree as the amount of formal 
education. Apart from these three distinguishing characteristics 
the characteristics of the samples conformed with those of the 
population at large. Men and women participated in more 
or less equal numbers; the religious sects were evenly represent- 
ed; Negroes and Whites of similar educational background 
were equally likely to participate. 

(Summarised in J. Lowe, Adult Education in England and Wales, 

London, 1970, p. 332). 

19, Calvert, p. 366. 
20. See Johnstone and Rivera’s comparative study of Two Cities, ор. 

cit. рр. 311-344. 
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from agency to agency or from programme to programme. 
Such evidence as exists shows that there is not much change 
from district to district, some change from agency to agency 
(as, obviously, between university extension programmes and 
workers’ educational programmes) and significant changes 
from programme to programme. Thus, manual workers attend 
Courses in car maintenance in some strength but are conspi- 
cuous by their absence from almost all other courses. 


The fact that participation in adult education is mainly a 
middle-class phenomenon is now so well established that policy 
makers and educational administrators spend considerable time 
discussing ways and means of attracting the attention of adults 
with a low educational attainment, especially those classified 
as ‘the underprivileged’. 


IV. Problems of Estimating Costs 


The present set of case-studies confirms that remarkably 
little information is available about the financing of adult 
education. In his paper on the Netherlands, H. Lington sums 
up: “If it is difficult to obtain reasonable estimate about 
enrolments in education and training, it is nearly impossible 
to get information about the costs of adult education”. Mau- 
teen Woodhall uses almost exactly the same words to describe 
the situation in the United Kingdom: “If it is difficult to get 
accurate estimates of the volume of education and training for 
adults, it is almost impossible to get estimates of its costs, 
except for a few categories”.?! In the United States the only 
reliable figures are about federal government funding and State 
matching.* Although crucially important, it is a subject which 
has escaped the atiention of researchers and only recently has it 
become a regular item on the agendas of official and professio- 
nal meetings. The reason for this neglect is that adult educa- 
tion was widely regarded, until very recently, as a marginal 
activity not only by public officials, economists and academic 


21. Woodhall, p. 349. 
22. Calvert, p. 401. 
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researchers but also by professional adult educators themselves. 


Today there is a good deal of interest in thing financing of 
adult education (largely aroused by the realisation that expen- 
diture on occupational training by public and private employ- 
ers has become very substantial) and some publications have 
appeared. As the public authorities spend more money on 
adult education so they become more interested in the econo- 
mics of adult education. For example, eventually, the concern 
for accountability and measurement may lead to a definitive 
national estimate of the total cost of adult education in the 
United States, but no such estimate may be made today.” 
But the dearth of solid information remains and what there is 
does not easily lend itself to comparative treatment. 


Some of the difficulties in determining expenditure upon 
adult education are as follows: 


(i) Many adult education programmes are run by agencies 
with responsibility for the general education service or 
by agencies for which adult education is a secondary 
or incidental concern. In either case they usually 
provide supporting services (plant, lighting, heating, 
equipment and sometimes even salaries) out of their 
overall budgets and do not try to separate out even a 
notional percentage for the adult education element. 
One may cite the example of those universities which 
arrange extra-mural programmes and underwrite all 
the costs not met out of revenue from students' fees 
or government subsidies. They can produce details 
of their expenditure on teachers' salaries but rarely 
attempt to estimate non-teaching costs. 


(ii) For central or even local government the expenditure 
on adult education may be so small a percentage of 
the gross expenditure on education that it is not 


23. For example, Council of Europe, Financial Aspetcs of Adult Educa- 
tion, Strasbourg, 1969. 
24. Calvert, p. 403. 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


(у) 


(vi) 
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worthwhile administratively to keep a separate account 
and to arrange for special audits. 


When adult education programmes are provided by 
the public authorities it is often difficult to disentangle 
she central government and local government contribu- 
tions. 


Adult education programmes are often administered. 
and organised by personnel with other responsibilities. 
For example, a trade union officer may well be requi- 
red, among other duties, to supervise an education 
Scheme. Ц is a very rare organisation indeed that 
includes an appropriate portion of the salaries of such 
personnel under the heading of educational expendi- 
ture. 


Then there is the danger of double counting. Many 
public authorities give substantial grants to non-govern- 
mental adult education agencies. Both the donors and 
the recipients usually show the grants as part of their 
expenditures. It is only too obvious that in order to 
establish correctly the aggregate expenditure of public 
authorities and receiving agencies it is essential to- 
count the grants only once. 


Some institutions indirectly support adult education by 
providing special services. The best example is the 
public library, which may supply accommodation for 
classes, sets of books and learning aids, provide free: 
publicity for adult education courses and even assign a 
librarian to concentrate upon adult education progra- 
mmes as a part-time or full-time commitment. Through- 
out a whole country the expenditure on services of 
this kind must add up to a substantial amount but it is 
virtually impossible at the present time even to guess. 
at a figure, not only because of the immense difficulty 
of collecting information from thousands of institutions. 
but also because few such institutions measure the size 
of their financial contribution to adult education, 
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The problem of determining costs to the individual partici- 
pant is especially difficult. According to the authors of the 
Canadian case-study: 


* ..itis impossible to even begin to estimate the total 
cost of participation to an individual because such indirect 
costs as lost wages, travel, child-care and similar expenses 
have not been studied,"'*» 


Before national policies for the promotion of adult educa- 
tion can be formulated with any precision it is obvious that 
detailed information is required about the present scale of 
expenditure and the means employed for financing pro- 
grammes. Decisions about the State's share of costs vis-a-vis 
private agencies or about which agencies should receive finan- 
cial support or about the extent to which the participants 
themselves should bear the economic costs hinge upon know- 
ing the facts of the present situation. 


V. Prospects 


One sure and efficient way of obtaining а reliable estimate 
for the percentage of a national population participating in 
adult education is to conduct nationwide, random sample 
household surveys. So for such surveys have been carried out 
only in the United States and Canada. On the other hand, 
the survey carried out by Johnstone and Rivera on behalf of 
the National Opinion Research Centre furnished а wealth of 
reliable data on the rate of participation in adult education in 


the United States. 


The principal obstacle to carrying out a nationwide survey 
is the high cost factor. One solution is to conduct sample 
surveys in conjunction with periodic population censuses or 
regular surveys such as, for example, surveys of the labour 
force in Canada. As a pis aller it should be possible to obtain 
at least some accurate information by commissioning small 


25. Dickinson and Verner, p. 101. 
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teams of researchers to conduct limited national or local 
surveys of agencies which provide adult education. 


Need for Government Action 


Given the social and economic significance now attached 
to adult education especially within the context of recurrent 
education, and given the amount of public money expended 
upon it, at least in the occupational training sector, it is desir- 
able that governments should assume responsibility for collect- 
ing reliable adult education statistics either directly through a 
statistical unit in the Ministry of Education or in a Central 
Statistical Office or by delegating the task to a co-ordinating 
body such as a National Institute of Adult Education or a 
National Research and Development Institute. In so far as 
agencies are already in receipt of grants from public funds, 
they can obviously be compelled to furnish statistics according 
to a standard formula as a condition of retaining their grants, 
as in Norway, for example. Agncies not in receipt of public 
funds may well present a problem, although even they could be 
forced to comply with a suitably couched state regulation (the 
precedent of State suppervision of private correspondence 
course schools is relevant).** 


26. For example, in the Federal Repbulic of Germany and the Nether- 
lands. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This study of structures, participation and costs іп post- 
formal education in Austria was undertaken at a time when. 
a series of quantitative and qualitative surveys had been started 
by Austrian scholars. This development was primarily due to: 


(a) the increased prestige of recurrent education compared 


(b) 


with basic education; 


the fact that the present alternatives available to young 
people after compulsory school, either to continue: 
fulltime education ог to enter the labour market, 
must be expanded by new and more flexible opportu- 
nities; 


(c) the recognition that society links specific professional 


images with specific educational courses, while in fact, 
more and more young people—as soon as they are 
incorporated into the working process—move away 
from these professional images, as their education loses. 
its relevance for their actual occupational activity. 


Apart from these reasons, the individuals providing agen- 


cies in the field of adult education are aware of the importance: 


of making basic statistical information available for systematic 
planning. Consequently, the agencies as well as the central 
administrative authorities in charge of adult education, have 


taken the initiative in carrying out individual analytical 


studies. For example, under the auspices of the Director of 
the Department of Adult Education in the Federa! Ministry 
of Education and Arts, Dr. Altenhuber, with a team of experts, 
is compiling a comprehensive report on the present position 
and trends in adult education in Austria. This work is parti- 
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cularly concerned with the development of adult education in 
relation to social factors and its specific role within the 
educational system. Among qualitative aspects, it will contain 
a statistical documentation of each of the prospective contri- 
butions concerning concrete projects organised by the 
“Verbande” (Associations) of Adult Education. 


Aside from such activities as cover the whole federal area, 
а series of specific individual studies are under way. The 
courses, under the auspices of the Chamber of Labour іп the 
province of Vorarlberg, concentrate on the following questions: 


-- organisational needs of the auditors (frequency, 
scheduling, duration and course structure); 


— role of adult education (differentiated by vocational 
training and general training); 


— educational demands ог the participants (motivation 
structure); 


— image of the Chamber of Labour Course Programme; 
— question of advertising media. 


Unfortunately, the project has not been completed at the 
present time and therefore no empirical data are available for 
this study, which essentially evaluates statistical statements of 
the accounts of the providing agencies of Austrian adult 
*ducation. Certain data presented in this study will have to be 
revised when the current statistical surveys have reached com- 
pletion, 


‘On Terminology 


The fact that no generally accepted definition exists among 
Austrian educational specialists for the concept of “Adult 
Education’ is an indication of the structural variety within this 
field. As a starting point it is necessary to have a clear-cut 
terminology for adult education in order to differentiate it 
from the classical educational system. At the same time, the 
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establishment of an "organisational chart of adult education" 

as a basis for the systematic presentation of existing institu- 

tions and programmes in this educational sector would be 
| helpful. In the attempt to differentiate adult education from 
the regular educational system, the participants, the programme 
structures and the educational levels involved have been used 
as criteria and the following categories emerge: 


| 1. Classification according to participants 
Education of adults 
Education of full-and part-time students 


| 2. Classification according to educational level 
| Post-secondary education 
Elementary and secondary education 


3. Classification according to programme structures 
Formal education 
Post-formal education 


Inan attempt to work out a valid taxonomy within the 
sector of adult education itself, the following categories. 
emerge: 


1. Classification according to the providing agencies 
Independent adult education 
State (public) adult education 


2. Classification according to educational aims 
General adult education 
Vocational adult education 


3. Classification according to teaching methods 
Adult education by long-distance courses 
Adult education by direct course attendance 


The question is now raised as to which of the mentioned 
criteria for classifying the content of this study should be 
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decisive. The purpose of the research was originally to draw 
a clear line between formal and post-formal education, where- 
by post-formal education was to be identical with adult 
education (in Из broadest sense). The criteria for formal and 
post-formal education (regulated curricula and course of 
study, institutions organised as schools, legally recognised 
diplomas) allow most of the educational programmes to be 
classified into the formal, non-formal or post-formal areas 
with а certain number of borderline cases. The following 
categories emerge: 


1. Educational areas decisively classified as formal; 


2. Educational areas decisively classified as non-formal; 


3. Educational areas which are borderline cases between 
formal and non-formal systems. 


In view of the borderline cases the differentiation criteria of 
formal or non-formal structure of a programme do not allow 
for decisive separation of adult education as post-formal 
education and the other school'system as formal education, 
since formal or normative programmes and curricula are also 
available in the area of adult education. 


As a result, it was decided to use the participants rather 
than the programme structure as differentiating criteria. All 
institutions engaged in the education of adults are therefore 
included. Doubtless it will be useful to define the term ‘adult 
education’ in a broader sense than is usual in Austria. In 
detail, the study will cover the following areas: 


1. Institutions of general adult education 

2. Institutions of vocational adult education 

3. Training and further training within enterprises 
4. Apprentice training 


5. Training programmes in the field of health professions 
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6. Training programmes in the field of National Defence 


7. Promotion of training and further training in the field 
of labour market administration 


8. Special variations in the training system for employed 
persons 


9. Long distance adult training. 


This listing goes beyond the general concept of ‘adult educa- 
tion' in that the activities encountered under 4, 5 and 6 
‘(apprentice training, training programmes in the field of health 
professions and National Defence) are to be included. Pro- 
grammes of further education in these three categories are 
usually treated separately, because the providing agencies are 
independent. (The responsibility, in the first case, lies with 
‘the Federal Ministry of Science and Research, іп the second, 
"with the Federal Ministry of National Defence, and the last, 
with the Federal Ministry of Environment Protection and 
Health). There is also a certain lack of co-ordination with 
the usual fields of adult education which have voluntarily sub- 
mitted themselves to a co-ordinating body in joining the KEBO 
‘(Austrian Conference of Adult Education). 


This interpretation of the term adult education doubtless 
deviates from the original aim of the research mandate of the 


"OECD which was to deal with post-formal educational systems 
along the lines of Fritz Machlup's study published in 1962 on 
“The Protection and Distribution of Knowledge in the United 
States". 


The Austrian case study, however, will cover all institutions 
of adult education no matter whether the programmes offered 
are formal or non-formal, if they lead to normatively esta- 
blished diplomas or if they are carried out by institutions 
organised as schools. 


The principal aims of the study are: 


— to provide insight into the structures of Austrian adult 
education; 
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— to present a general view of the most important cate- 
gories; 


— to provide information about quantitative participation 
in the programmes. 


The problems ofstatistical coverage in this area should be 
emphasized. At the same time, the study should present a 
basis for international comparison. 


I. Institutions of General Adult Education 


The educational aim is the criterion for distinguishing 
between general and vocational adult education. The follow- 
ing institutions of adult education. which are integrated into 
major associations, have a general educational aim: the “Volk- 
shochschulen” (popular academies), “Bildungswerke” (educa- 
tional works) and the "Bildungsheime" (institutions of adult 
education with temporary boarding facilities). Public liabraries 
are educational aids which complement the mass media and 
partner other institutions of adult education. They do not, 
however, fall within the framework of this study. Nor does 
that sector of activities which covers general adult education 
carried out by labour unions and chambers of commerce in 
training their officials. 


The variety of educational opportunity in the field of 
general adult education may be attributed to the fact that the 
initiation and expansion of Austrian adult education was not 
centrally planned. The system developed somewhat organi- 
cally as a result of individual initiative springing from specific 
needs of the population. The co-ordination of such a complex 
system can be achieved only by the organisation—both vertical 
and horizontal—of different institutions into associations. The 
first step towards the co-operation of associations in the field 
of adult education was the founding of a presidential con- 
ference and a contact committee. Not until much later was 
the attempt made to bring vocational adult education institu- 
tions into contact, and this finally led to a unification in 1972 
of all associations into the KEBO (Austrian Conference on 
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Adult Education). The difficulties involved in co-operation 
aud co-ordination become evident when the diverse educational 
aims, participants and types of programmes of the various 
associations are considered. 


The “Volkshochschulen” (popular academies) 


The ‘Volkshochschulen’ are institutions of ‘independent 
adult education’. They are open institutions which are not 
ideologically affiliated, are apolitical and welcome all indivi- 
duals and groups without reference to social status, vocation 
or educational background. The publication of the Federal 
Ministry of Education and Art, "Wegweiser in die Erwachs- 
enenbildung" (“Handbook of Adult Education"), describes 
their educational function in the following way: “The popular 
academies offer participants a continuous opportunity for 
further education through courses, working groups, seminars 
with themes from all scientific areas (for example natural 
sciences, history, questions of international politics, sociology, 
economics, etc.) and numerous practical subjects (such as home 
economics, foreign languages, courses supporting occupations 
and everyday needs, for creative leisure, hobbies and skills, 
etc.), clubs and discussion groups. There are also individual 
lectures with various themes, guided tours, excursions and 
educational journeys. Thus, each popular academy is а central 
meeting place for people of all philosophies, vocations and 
ages, a school of living democracy which helps the participants 
to develop their personality, add to their knowledge and skills 
and iacrease their critical understanding". 


The Austrian popular academies have a special position 
within the structure of adult education, since their programmes 
are not dominated by a single specialisation. The divisions 
between general and vocational adult education are not there- 
fore clear-cut; the variety of programmes offered covers social, 
scientific and leisure areas together with sectors of vocational 
further education. The statistical data cannot always be 
analysed according to the different forms of courses offered. 
‘The association of Austrian popular academies is composed of 
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nine provincial associations and includes a total of 361 indivi- 
dual institutions. 


There are 24 popular academies in large urban areas, 7 in 
urban areas, 330 in central locations or small communities. 
The statistical data show the differences in regional distribution 
of popular academies and in participation structure, and un- 
derline the need to carry out micro-analyses in the entire field 
of adult education. 


Table 1 gives information on the number of courses and 
single events offered by popular academies in the working 
years 1969-70 and 1970-71.! 


Strong regional differences in the courses and single events 
offered in different provinces are apparent from the table. 
While Burgenland had 0.7 per cent of all courses and single 
events in Austria in the working year 1969-70, the federal 
capital, Vienna, had 42.8 per cent—approximately 60 times 
more. In the working year 1970-71 this ratio worsened: 
Burgenland had 0.5 per cent оҒ all courses and events; Vienna 
43.2 per cent. А comparison of the participation rate of pro- 
vinces in courses and events offered in the working year 
1970-71 with the sizes of population is given in Table 2. 


Vienna, with 21.5 per cent of the population, offers a great 
variety of educational facilities, and its percentage (43.2 per 
cent) of all educational programmes in the popular academies 
is more than twice that of the population. With the exception 
of the province of Salzburg, which claims 6.5 per cent of all 
courses andsingle events, although it has only 5.4 per cent of 
the population, all other provinces show a relatively small 
percentage of programmes in relation to their populations. 
This profile changes somewhat when the number of course 


1. Bericht des Generalsekretariates des Verbandes Osterreichischer 
Volkshcchschulen zur 15. Ordentlichen Hauptversammlung, June 
18th 1972; own calculations. 


TABLE 1 


Number of Courses and Individual Activities in Popular Academies in the Working 
Years 1969-70 and 1970-71 


Working Year 


1969-70 1970-71 
Province Courses Single Events Total Courses Single Events Total 
Abs. 96 Abs. % Abs. % Abs. 96 АБ. 96 Abs. % 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Burgenland 191 1.3 — 00 191 07 137 09 — 020 137 05 
Carinthia 1,289 89 СО ЗОВ 1,292 05 104 09 1,396 52 
Lower Austria 1,256 86 2,103 188 2,359 131 1,462 96 2,132 187 3,594 13.5 
Upper Austria 2,050 141 1,168 10.4 3,218 125 2,165 142 1,170 103 3,335 125 
Salzburg 1,298 89 30 33 1,668 65 1,274 84 456 40 1,730 65 


(Contd.) 
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~ 
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11 12 


82 2,764 104 
A595 57 
0.7 678 2,5 
51.3 11,436 43.2 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Styria 1,29 11.9 963 86 2,692 10.5 1,828 12.0 936 
Tyrol 787 54 69 60 146 5.7 854 5.6 672 
Vorarlberg 621 43 16 1.0 TTL $92 3.9 86 
Vienna 5,292 365 5,115 517 11,007 428 5,594 369 5,842 
Austria 14,513 100% 11,187 100% 25,700 100% 51,198 100% 11,398 


————————————————————— 


100% 26,596 100% 


001 
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participants and attendance figures for individual events in the 
provinces are considered. 


Looking at the number of participants, Vienna's position 
improved numerically with a participation of 44.8 per cent in 
the working year 1970-71; Burgenland's percentage, which in 
1969-70 and 1970-71 was only 0.2 per cent of all participants, 
worsened. 


TABLE 2 
Province Population Participation in 
Programmes 
No. 96 No. 96 
eee 
Vienna 1,603,408 21.5 11,436 43.2 
Lower Austria 1,411,771 19.0 3,594 13.5 
Upper Austria 1,224,221 16.4 3,335 12.5 
Styria 1,191,960 16.0 2,764 10.4 
Tyrol 539,150 72 1,526 5.7 
Carinthia 526,075 74 1,396 52 
Salzburg _ 399,681 54 1,730 65 
Vorarlberg 274,964 3.7 678 2.5 
Burgenland 272,519 3.7 137 0.5 
АИ а И астана А АВА Па 
Austria 7,443,809 100.0 26,596 100.0 


When the populations are ranked according to size for the 
purpose of comparison, the results for the working year 
1970-71 are given in Table 4. 


Apart from the regional differences in the distribution of 
the activities offered by the popular academies, the statistical 


Province 


Burgenland 
Carinthia 
Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Salzburg 


Styria 


TABLE 3 


Number of Course Participants and Attendance Figures for Single Events in the 


Popular Academies in the Working Years 1969-70 and 1970-71 


Working Year 


1969-70 1970-71 
Participants in Attendance at Participants in Attendance at 
Courses Single Events Total Courses Single Events Total 
Abs, 1 % Abs. % Abs. 96 Abs. % 4. % Abs. 96 
3,236 1.2 == 0.0 3,236 0.2 2,375 0.9 -- 0.0 2,375 0.2 
21,620 80 5,867 05 27487 18 20,522 7.6 9,588 0.8 30110 20 
24,198 8.9 308,059 24.4 332,257 21.6 20,012 11.1 321,784 26.6 351,796 23.8 
32,822 12.1 119,817 9.5 152,639 9.9 34,707 12.9 115,703 96 150,410 10.2 
23,289 8.6 64,85 51 88274 57 23,165 8.6 74,664 6,2 97,89 6.6 
27,343 10.0 81,702 6.5 109,045 7.1 29,126 10.8 74280 6.1 103,406 7.0 


cor 


иопропра puo &әрлэошә@ 


Tyrol 18,261 67 44,53 35 62,914 44 20,521 7.6 46,740 3.9 67261 4 


Vorarlberg 10,073 37 3,815 03 13,888 0.9 8,598 3.2 4,466 04 13,064 0.9 
Vienna 111,123 40.8 635,567 50.2 746,690 48.7 100,489 37.3 560,127 46.4 660,616 44.8 
___________________________—-–--- 
Austria 271,965 100%, 1,264,465 100% 1,536,430 100% 269,515 100% 1,207,352 100% 1,476,867 100% 


титр 
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relationship between courses and single events is also inter- 
esting. 


While in Burgenland, for example, courses but no single 
€vents, were offered, the percentage of single events in Vienna 
Stood at 51.2 per cent in the working. year 1969-70 far above 
the course Percentage (36.6 per cent). This is similar in Lower 
Austria, where the Percentage for single events was 18.8 per 
cent as opposed to 8.6 per cent course participation. In the 
other provinces, the course participation is higher than the 
attendance at single events (see Table 5). 


The figures for the Working year 1970-71 show nearly the 


same profile for the division between courses and single 
events. 


For the Working year 1969-70, statistics which classify 
Participants in popular academy courses, according to the 


TABLE 4 
Province Percentage of Percentage of 
Population Participants 
Vienna 21.5 448 
Lower Austria 19.0 23.8 
Upper Austria 16.4 10.2 
Styria 16.0 7.0 
Tyrol 72 4.5 
Carinthia 7.1 2.0 
Salzburg 5.4 6.6 
Vorarlberg 3.7 0.9 
Burgenland 3.7 0.2 


р ВИА 
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subjects taken, are available, Out of the total of 231,862 
adult participants, Table 6 took the listed subjects in 1969-70. 


TABLE 5 
Province Course Attendance at 
Participation events 
% % 


ee 


Carinthia 8.9 0.7 
Upper Austria 14.1 10.4 
Salzburg 8.9 9:3; 
Styria 11.9 8.6 
Vorarlberg 4.3 1.0 


From these statistics it can be seen that foreign languages, 
women's courses and commercial subjects represent by far the 
largest volume of work in the popular academies and that next 
to these, amateur artistic activities and physical education 
play an important part. 


According to background, the participants in the working 
year 1969-70—excluding the pupils and young people who: 
took part in courses—can be shown as in Table 7. 


The employees, with 41.3 per cent, are the largest group. In 
second place are the housewives with 18.6 per cent. The third’ 
largest group, with 16.5 per cent, is that of workers in trade 
and industry. The proportion of retired people is also rela- 
tively high with a participation rate of 7.3 per cent. 


The programme of the Austrian Popular Academies is 
mainly financed by donations from the state, the provinces 
and the Chamber of Labour. The remainder, about 40 per 


cent of the budget, is covered by fees. 
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TABLE 6 | 
Number 96 Subject 
42,669 15.7 Foreign languages 
30,685 Tra Women's subjects (textile and 
art design, sewing and home 
economics) 
23,269 8.5 Commercial subjects 
21,284 8.1 Creative and applied arts 
20,261 7.8 Physical education 
19,212 З 7.0 Basic subjects (arithmetic, 
German, thinking techniques, 
etc.) 
17,988 6.6 The fine arts 
13,242 4.8 Natural sciences 
12,102 4.4 Technical and practical cours- 
es, (also profession-promoting 
7,029 2:5 Geography 
6,574 2.4 Social sciences and law 
4,563 1.6 Everyday problems and guid- 
ance 
Тһе Voluntary Associations 


The co-ordinating body of the voluntary associations 
covers three large institutions of adult education, whose main 
sponsors are the catholic and protestant churches. 


In their educational activities, these associations are ргіпсі- 
pally concerned with the everyday problems of the individual 
and of society. 
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TABLE 7 
Number 96 Type of participant 
32,019 16.5 Workers in industry and trade 
1,650 0.8 Forestry and agriculture wor- 
kers 
80,180 41.3 Employees 
8,172 4.2 Entrepreneurs 
4,644 24 Self-employed 
.36,143 18.6 Household 
7,546 3:9 Apprentices 
5,412 2.8 University students 
3,541 18 Armed forces 
14,131 7.3 Retired 
693 0.4 Unemployed 


SSF 


Religious, ethical and cultural problems are dealt with 
first, with the aim of enabling the individual to take an active 
“апа responsible part in forming his surroundings. 


Participants in the programmes have the possibility of 
‘further education through lecture cycles, seminars and working 
.groups—above all in religious and philosophical fields, in the 
field of education, of family life and of social and political 
life. During training weeks and in working groups questions 
of pollution, regional planning, shaping of the local environ- 
ment as well as educational guidance are dealt with. Artistic 
education is also important. These associations with 1,599 
local and small-town institutions, cater particularly for the 
population in rural areas. During the last decade, themes 
which have gained increasing importance in rural areas are 
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ecological questions, the environment and disputes concerning 
other questions of modern civilisation (traffic education, healthy 
living, education through mass-media, generation problems, 
etc.) 


The tendency towards an interrelationship between pro- 
fessional and general training is also recognisable in these 
programmes; for example, in themes drawn from the professions 
within the framework of training weeks for doctors, nursery 
school teachers, teachers, etc. During 1971, apart from the 
1,599 local associations, educational provision was made for 
adults in 1,537 strategic places. Besides this, a further 302 
institutions with special aims are in existence and 146 district 
and regional organisations carry out co-ordinating activities. 
Intotal, 2,435,568 Austrians took part in the 39,218 pro- 
grammes and events in 1971. Of these, 2,491 were co-operative 
programmes of various voluntary associations as well as 
community programmes for the further training of their own 
teaching staff. There were 193,799 participants in the 2,491 
Co-operative programmes and 2,055 persons participated in 
programmes of staff-teaching. Furthermore, there were 344 
training weeks with 87,608 participants. The number of 
participants cannot be compared directly with those in the 
popular academies, as there is по differentiation among 
courses, single lectures, meetings, seminars or artistic events. 


These educational programmes are financed one third by the 
state and the provinces and a third by financial donations of 


the catholic and protestant churches. The remaining expenses. 
are covered by fees. 


Boarding Schools for Adults: A Working Co-operative 


This organisation covers 21 boarding schools. The main: 
sponsors of these institutions are the catholic and protestant 
churches and the provinces. Primarily, the programmes of 
these institutions offer general education in fields of political- 
social education, religious education, marital and parental 
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guidance, and cultural education. Furthermore, problems of 
modern science, of professionallife as well as questions of 
the environment are dealt with in these programmes. 


The institutions try to attract, above all, officials and in- 
fluential persons from different fields of life and different 
professional groups. The advantages in the programmes of 
the boarding schools for adults lie in the possibility of educa- 
tional work which involves the whole person. This is 
emphasized by the personal contact between participants and 
students and by the confrontation and exchange of experiences 
among the participants themselves. Through communal life 
in the school and in part also through participation in arrang- 
ing courses and through creative, social functions, the 
emotional forces are stimulated and attitude and’ behaviour 
are affected. 


These boarding schools have two basic types of pro- 
grammes: educational courses lasting between three weeks and 
three months which cater primarily for younger participants 
and short-term courses which, as a rule, last from one to ten 
days. These short courses are mostly designed for client 
groups which are distinguishable according to sex, age social 
status, profession or function. 


The 21 boarding schools employ 267 full-time workers. А 
Staff member is responsible for an average of 195 programmes, 
40 programme days and 400 participants each year. 71.4 per 
cent of the schools claim to have themes in the political and 
social sphere as focal points of their programmes. Religious, 
ethical education follows with 66.7 per cent and as a further 
focal point, 57.1 per cent claim to have marital and parental 
guidance and artistic and cultural education.* 


In 1971, there was a total of 2,597 programmes with 96,634 
participants at the boarding schools. Of these, 23.1 per cent 
of the courses were internal programmes, 29.5 per cent practi- 


2. “Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Volksbildungsheime Osterretchs Erfol- 
greich lernen", Wels, November 1973. 
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cal courses and 17.2 per cent guest courses, carried ош by 
external organisations. In these, the 2—to 4-days courses 
predominate with 47.2 per cent of all participants. For 
example, courses taking three to four weeks attract only 9.3 
cent ofthe participants and courses of over a four week 
duration, only 0.8 per cent. 59.9 per cent of the participants 
are male and 40.1 рег cent female. The teaching programmes 
of the boarding schools are financed 10 per cent by the Fede- 
ral Government and the Provinces, 30 per cent by the 
sponsoring organisations (catholic dioceses, protestant church, 
regionally also by the farmers’ unions and catholic workers’ 
association). The remaining 60 per cent of the boarding 
schools’ expenditure is covered by fees. 


Il. Institutions of Vocational Adult Education 


Vocational adult education has expanded at an incredible 
rate over the past 15 years. Increasing professional mobility, 
the lack of flexibility in the formal school system, an increased 
educational awareness connected with later decisions to pursue 
а different career, as well as the rapid development. of econo- 
my and technology are responsible for this phenomenon. 
Structural improvement of the economy and the promotion of 
retraining measures on the part of the labour market adminis- 
tration have also contributed. These varied demands have 
created a particular image of modern adult education during 
the last few years: that of further training during professional 
life, of re-schooling, supplementary schooling and higher quali- 
fications. 


The main providers of: vocational adult training are the 
‘Wirtschaftsforderungsinstitut’ (Institute of Economic Pro- 
motion), the “Berufsforderungsinstitut’ (Institute of Professional 
Promotion) and the rural institutes of further training. 


The Wirtschaftsforderungsinstitut 


The Wirtschaftsforderungsinstitut attached to the Chamber 
of Commerce (WIFI) offers. extensive programmes of уоса- 
tional training, further training and re-schooling in nearly all 
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trade sectors (industry, commerce, trade, transport, tourism, 
banking-credit and insurance). The courses provided by the 
Wirtschaftsforderungsinstitut bring specialised knowledge up 
to date and acquaint participants with new” techniques and 
instruments. They offer possibilities of professional improve- 
ment and promotion. Besides block-courses of longer duration, 
Which lead to officially recognised final examinations (e.g. 
foreman’s training, preparatory courses for the master crafts- 
men qualifications, etc.), there is a series of shorter training 
programmes which comply with the current demands of the 
economy. Specialised technically-orientated courses deal with 
new fields of learning, such as electro-technics and plastics. 
Commercial and managerial themes, such as EDP-organisation 
and accountancy are also dealt with in a series of courses and 
the most important modern commercial languages receive 
special attention. 


The programmes also offer possibilities of further training 
for apprentices, labourers and employees for employers and the: 
executive staff of small, medium and large size enterprises. 
Besides the numerous management courses offered in all the 
provinces, the seminars in the 'Hernstein-Institute for Unterne- 
hmensfuhrung’ (Hernstein-Institute for Management) must Бе 
mentioned. This institute probably counts as one of the most 
important centres for management-training within the German- 
speaking area. 


The institutes of economic promotion organise activities 
throughout Austria. In nearly all the provincial capitals, the 
WIFI have large, well-equipped buildings and numerous 
branches at their disposal. These are often connected with the 
chambers of commerce. The WIFI have a large staff of full- 
time organisers and teachers. However, the actual teaching, 
training and tutoring work is mostly done by part-time 
teachers from the intermediate and secondary vocational 
schools and by persons from industry and administration. 
The experts have some training in teaching methods or adult 
education in seminars. Employees from all social levels and 
from all branches of professions take part in the WIFI-courses. 
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‘Over 400,000 employees a year take part in more than 5,000 
courses, which last from a few weeks to a few months. 


In addition, about 250,000 participants may be regarded 
. as permanent. Over 8,000 single events, attended by about 
400,000 persons, are included in the programme. 


Тһе WIFI programmes are financed up to 50 per cent by 
fees. 10 per cent of the finance available originates from 
donations given by the Federal Ministry of Commerce and 
Trade, and the Federal Ministry of Social Administration 
within the framework of state labour market promotion: 
40 per cent of the expenditure is covered by subsidies from the 
Federal Chambers. 


The Institute of Professional Promotion 


The “Berufsforderungsinstitut (BFI) (Institute for Profes- 
sional Promotion) offers the complete professional—training 
programme of the Chambers of Commerce and the Trade 
Unions. This programme is orientated mainly towards 
demands for re-schooling and further training among labourers 
and employees, including apprentices. The aim is to encourage 
professional promotion through the acquisition of certifi- 
cates. The four-term courses for foremen, which are held in 
evening schools for electronic data processing are considered 
to be very important. In addition, numerous courses for 


craftsmen for industrial and commercial professions аге 
available. 


In its training work, in particular, the Berufsforderungs- 
institut adjusts to the demands of the labour market and the 
economy.® The courses are organised as far as possible in 
collaboration with the labour market authorities. Because of 
this the work in the field of re-schooling and supplementary 
schooling has undoubtedly felt new stimuli. 


3. Arbeiterkammer, Fachausschusse, Osterreichischer Gewerkschafts- 
bund, Berufsforderungsinstitut 
**Berufliche Erwachsenenbildung 1971—Tatigkeitsbericht’’, Vienna, 
1972. 
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In the same context, the institutes of professional promotion 
(ВЕІ) also offers training for the primary sector. There is 
longterm schooling in office work during the winter months 
for farm labourers, schooling for ex-miners at manufacturing 
concerns in welding, turning, fitting. etc; initial training courses 
for workers from agriculture and forestry and from mining, in 
the handling of building machinery, etc. Besides this, there 
is a widespread offer of courses for employees from the 
secondary and tertiary sectors like the WIFI; the BFI engages 
full-time workers for the organisational pedagogical field and 
the teachers and trainers are drawn from among teachers at 
vocational schools. 


The BFI offers approximately 10,000 short and medium- 
term and 1,000 long-term courses a year. Іп 1972 there were 
220,000 participants. Of these, 4,600 courses with 105,000 
participants were in Vienna. | 


From the labour market administration the BFI receives 20 
per cent of its expenditure. A further 20 per cent comes from 
the Federal Government, provincial government and municipal 
subsidies. The Austrian Trade Union Association and the 
Labour Chambers also contribute 20 per cent through subsidies. 
Finally, 40 per cent of the expenses are financed by fees. 


The Institute of Further Training in Agriculture (LFI) 


The LFI was founded by the agricultural groups, the farm. 
labourers’, groups, the agricultural federations and the Asso- 
ciation of Farming and Forestry. Their principal aim was to 
co-ordinate further training activity in the fields of farming 
and forestry. Apart from the continous professional train- 
ing offered to all those attached to the farming and forestry 
professions, the LFI programmes are designed to encourage 
rural communities to understand commercial life, to have 
some insight into the social structure and to help them 
define their position in modern industrial society. 


Apart from the main fields, farming and forestry and the 
specialised fields of horticulture, fruit growing, dairy and 
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cheese, poultryfarming, apiculture, viticulture, wine production, 
etc., the LFI includes courses on subjects such as rationalised 
business and household management, marketing, etc. 


The teachers at the LFI are mainly from intermediate and 
Secondary agricultural and forestry schools. About 15,000 
persons take part in the 600 short and medium-term courses 
per year. 70 per cent of the annual LFI budget is covered by 
subsidies from the Federal Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry and also by contributions from the labour market 
administration. 30 per cent of the budget is covered by fees. 


Ш. Training Measures Within Enterprises 


The field of training within enterprises*covers four different 
basic types: apprentice-training carried out in both enterprises 
and yocational schools; the factor ‘learning by doing’; pro- 
motional measures in enterprises for external training pro- 
grammes; internal formal training programmes. The sector 
of internal and external training measures is of principal 
interest here, A questionnaire survey, carried out recently by 
the Chambre of Commerce, together with the Austrian Indus- 
trialists Association, Provided some information about this 
field of education for the first time, 


The survey covered all enterprises with over 100 employees 
in the economic Sectors, industry, trade, building, banking, 
credit and insurance and transport, Three-quarters of the total 
number of employees in the Specific economic fields were соуег- 


ed by the survey. The figures are representative of the situation 
in the economic sectors covered. 


“Тһе Internal Training Measures 


The survey showed that 40 рег cent of the Austrian enter- 
prises in the economic sectors mentioned carried out internal 
training and further training during working hours, and 12 per 
cent of the enterprises outside working hours. Table 8 Shows 
the data broken down according to the size of enterprises.* 


4, Dr. Auguste Jedina-Palombini/Dr, Georg Pekaty, “Betriebliche 
Bildungsarbeit in Osterreich”, Vienna, August 1974, 
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TABLE 8 


Internal Training and Further Training Measures 


Size of enterprise 
100-200 201-500 Over 500 Total 
employees employees employees 
Abs. % Abs. % Abs. % Аһ. % 


Further training 
measures : 


— during work- 


ing hours 137 29 165 37 185 60 487 40 
-- outside work- 
ing hours 42 9 63 14 46 15 151 12 
Мо internal] 
training 288 62 213 48 767. 25. +; 577 ЖОЙ} 


Total оер 467 100 441 100 307 100 1,215 100 


The extent and structure of internal training vary consider- 
ably from one sector to another. For example, 94 per cent of 
the enterprises in the banking, credit and insurance sector, 
which involves 34,516 employees, claimed to carry out internal 
training measures during working hours. Of the trade enter- 
prises, which involve 42,504 employees, 58 рег cent carry out 
internal training during working hours and 9 per cent outside 
working hours. In the building industry 42 per cent of the 
enterprises carry out internal training during, and 14 per cent 
outside working hours. 


Those building enterprises which claim to have internal 
training during working hours, involve a total of 24,810 
employees; those who claim to have internal training outside 
working hours, 4,725 employees. 


In the transport sector there are large concerns such as the 
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Austrian Federal Railways or the AUA (Austrian Airways), 
which obviously influence the characteristics of 75 per cent of 
, Ше large concerns' training activities in this sector. In the 
transport sector 75 per cent of the large concerns carry out 
training during working hours, a further 8 per cent predomi- 
nantly outside working hous. In the transport sector, enter- 
prises with internal training during working hours involve 
100,432 employees; those with training predominantly outside 
working hours 2,282 employees. Of the industrial enterprises 
covered by the survey, 36 per cent (354 enterprises with 
274,719 employees) claimed to carry out internal training 
mainly during working hours, 13 per cent (132 enterprises with 
64,903 employees) carry out internal training mainly outside 
working hours, 51 per cent (503 enterprises with 151,859 
employees) do not have internal training of any kind. 


At the centre of internal training work are the training 

Opportunities for foremen, office clerks or technical staff and 

management. On the other hand, internal training activities 
for workers and unskilled labourers are seldom found. 


An additional survey by interview in selected enterprises 
showed that internal initial training for adults and internal 
retraining for adults hold the balance (66 per cent of the 
internal training measures fall to initial training, 54 per cent to 
retraining). The initial training in large concerns often 
begins with internal examinations. 


In both internal training and in retraining, external institu- 
tions are involved. However, teachers from outside the enter- 
prise are not often employed for internal training and retraining 
measures. Initial training activities are concentrated in manual 
trades. Thus 70 per cent of the enterprises questioned claimed 
to have initial training. for manual trades, 12 per cent for 
commercial studies and 8 per cent for salesman's professions. 
Questioned about the type of initial training, 84 per cent of 
the enterprises claim to give initial training on the premises; 29 
per cent claim to give initial training in special institutions (e.g. 
training workshops). Тһе training workshops аге to be found 
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mainly in large concerns employing more than 500 employees. 
The specifications about further training measures show a 
predominance of specialised professional courses for workers, 
‘commercial and technical employees and of courses for the 
extension of general professional knowledge (e.g. language 
courses, courses dealing with general systems, business law, 
etc.) and of caurses for sales-training. Besides these, there are 
also management-training, foremen's courses and courses in 
social science and economics. Here, external programmes pre- 
dominate, with the exception of the salesman’s training of 
which 53 per cent is dealt with internally. 


"The Promotion of External Training and Further Training 


The survey showed that 88 per cent of the enterprises (1,075 
with 695,996 employees) promoted the visit of external training 
and further training agencies. 


TABLE 9 


Promotion of Participation in External Training and 
Further Training Programmes 


Size of enterprise 
100-200 201-500 Over 500 Total 
employees employees employees 
Abs. % Abs. % Abs. 96 . Abs. 96 


Promotion 382 82 393 89 300 98 1,075 88 
Мо promotion 84 18 48 11 F 2 139 11 


No answer А = => = poe 


АП answers 467 100 441 100 307 100 1,215 99 


A differentiation according to the size of enterprises revealed 
that 82 per cent of the small, 89 per cent of the medium-sized 
and 98 per cent of the large concerns have promotional 
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measures. These include professional training for employees 
through attendance at external courses, seminars, the comple- 
tion of correspondence courses or attending schools foc 


TABLE 10 


Promotion of Participation in External Training 
Programmes Differentiated According to Training Contents 


Size of enterprise 
100-200 201-500 Over 500 Total no. ој 
employees employees employees declarations 
Abs. % — Abs. 96 Аз. % Abs. % 


Specialised courses 

andseminars 356 93 31 94 257 06 1,014 94 
Specialised corres- 

pondence courses 22 6 37 9 44 15 103 10 


Specialised schools 
for employed 


persons 45 12 41 10 73 24 159 15 
: Social science and 

economics 

courses 89 20 133. 34 138 46 360 33 


Courses and semi- 
nars of general 


education 55 14 64 16 70 23 189 18 
Correspondence 
course of general 
education 6 2 5 1 6 2 17.2 


Schools of general 
education for 
employed persons 6 2 8 2 3 1 17:2 


Correspondence 
course in social 
science and 
economics 6 2 в 2 8 3 20 2 
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employed persons (2nd way) A third of the enterprises 
encourage attendance at social science and economics seminars, 
a further quarter the completion of general educational courses, 
which tends to mean attendance of institutions of the 2nd Way, 
which will be discussed later. 


The promotion of specialised courses and seminars outside 
enterprises was mentioned by 94 per cent of the enterprises, the 
promotion of specialised correspondence courses by 10 per 
cent, specialised schools for employed persons by 15 per cent, 
social science and economics courses and seminars by 33 per 
cent, social science and economics correspondence courses by 
2 per cent, courses and seminars of general education by 18 per 
cent, general education correspondence courses by 2 per cent, 
schools of general education for employed persons by 2 per 
cent also. 


The most common form of promotion is constituted by 
taking over the costs of the further training partially or fully. 
In total, 94 per cent of the enterprises claim to bear the full or 
partial costs of their employees’ further training. Over and 
above this, 44 per cent of all enterprises grant leave of absence 
for further training. In most cases, the readiness to bear the 
cost is paralleled by the readiness to grant educational leave of 
absence. The readiness to grant both bearing of costs and 
leave increases with the size of the enterprise. Smaller enter- 
prises tend rather to take over the costs of further training 
measures and are less prepared to grant the necessary leave. 


Participation in Programmes of Occupational Further Training 


Unfortunately, the questionnaire survey offered no clue as 
to the number of participants in internal training or to the 
number of participants in external training and further training 
programmes. Nor is there any information available concerning 
the amount of working time lost because of educational leave 


of absence. 


There is, however, a micro-census survey concerning voca- 
tional and further training, which was carried out by the 
Austrian Central Bureau of Statistics in the autumn of 1973. 
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The results were not available in full at the time when this 
report was compiled.* 


This survey showed that out of a total of 2,804,064 employ- 
ed persons between the ages of 15 and 64, 262,031 or 10 per 
cent took part in occupational further training programmes. 


TABLE 11 


Percentage of Participants in Occupational Further Training 
Programmes by Occupational Sectors 


Professional Sector Sent on Course attendance 
Courses through own initiative 
(%) % 

Apprentices 14.1 5.0 
Unskilled labour 

(mainly manual labour) 1.3 1.0 
Workers trained on the job 5.0 4.9 
Specialised workers 12.1 12.2 
Unskilled workers 1.7 22 
Skilled workers 14.9 14.5 
Employees in professions 20.6 22.1 
Highly qualified employees 19.8 23.4 
Managerial activity 8.5 11.9 
Independent work 0.2 0.8 
Assistant work 0.07 0.3 


Unknown 17 19 


5. Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt. 
**Berufliche Ausbildung und Fortbildung", Mikro-Zensus-Erhe- 
bung, Vienna, December 1973; own figures, 


TABLE 12 
Participation in Occupational Further Training Programmes, by Age 


15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-59 60-64 
Abs. % Abs. % Abs. 96 Abs. 95. Ав. % 4. % 
Мо participation in further А 
training courses 516,540 81.5 527,526 85.5 514,606 89.9 610,375 91.6 157,853 92.8 105,895 92.6 
Participation in further P 
training courses 79,522 12.6 78,883 12.8 48,109 7.9 42,891 64 8,000 47 4,618 2 
Unknown 37,456 59 10,838 1.8 12,834 21 13,060 20 4,252 25 3,798 3.3 
Total 633,518 100 617,247 100 602,549 100 666,326 100 170,108 100 114,311 100 


оштру 


IZI 
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Ofthese, about 243,000 felt that the further training pro- 
grammes were necessary for their current occupational activity. 
Only 9,937 occupied persons or 3.8 per cent attended further 
training programmes because they hoped to change their 
occupational activity. 


Of the total number of occupied persons who took part in 
professional further training programmes, 95,284, or 36.4 per 
cent were participants in internal training. 38,780, 14.8 per cent 
of the employees attended external programmes of occupational 
further training on their own initiative. 24,164, or 9.2 per cent 
of the employees were dispatched by their firms to participate 
in such programmes. 


Table 12 shows that the participation rate in occupational 
further training programmes decreases with increasing age. 


In 1973, 147, 152 employees participated in occupational 
further training programmes during wroking hours, 59,612 on 
their own initiative, 82,185 sent by their firms. Approximately 
108,500 Austrians must have participated in further training 
courses outside working hours. The remainder left blank spaces 
in the questionnaire, 


IV. Apprentice Training 


In Austria apprentice training is based on a dual system. 
For this reason, there is some difficulty in categorising this field 
of training. Since it is compulsory to attend a vocational 
training school throughout an apprenticeship, it would seem 
justifiable to place such training in the category of the formal 
Schooling system. Training within the enterprise which cons- 
titutes special form оГ “оп the job training', however, would 
tend to come under post-formal training. 


Given this special position within the Austrian educational 
system, the field of apprentice triaining is considered separately 
in this report. 

Apprentice Training at the Compulsory Vocational Schools 


The compulsory vocational schools can be sub-divided into 


TABLE 13 


Number of Students at Compulsory Vocational Schools During the School 
Years 1968-69 to 1974-75 


Қа аа салы сы dl ЕС ere Ee c M oe Ee Ee E шшш 
Туре of school School Year 
1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


det = ЕЕ ЗЕ ЗЕЕ  _ _ - . - __-_-__-____--_-------- 


Vocational trade schools — — int 102,112 112,482 121,200 128,800 
Vocational commercial schools 112,521 130,265 137,604 39,021 35,219 33,000 32,000 
Vocational domestic schools — — - 1,653 1,554 1,460 1,450 
‚ Vocational agricultural and forestry schools 10,920 10,536 8,955 5,520 4,375 3,820 3,620 
Total sum in absolute figures 123,441 140,801 146,559 148,306 153,630 159,480 165,870 
Inde« 100 114 119 120 124 129 134 
Yearly increases in absolute figures ; - 17,360 5,158 1,747 5,324 5,850 6,390 
Yearly % increase - 14.06 4.09 119 3.59 3.81 4.01 


uuisny 


1 
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trade, commercial, domestic science and agricultural and 
forestry vocational schools. According to their organisational 
form they may be distinguished as year-long vocational schools 
with instruction lasting at least one school-day or two half- 
days per week, or vocational schools offering courses lasting 
eight consecutive weeks per grade, or seasonal vocational 
schools with instruction condensed into one season of the year. 
"The training period at the vocational schools is adjusted to the 
duration of the apprenticeship which is not subject to school 
law but is fixed within the 'Berufsbild-ungssystem' (Professional 
Training Act) and which may take two to four ycars. 


In the same way, the period of compulsory attendance at 
vocational schools lasts two or four school years. In spite of 


TABLE 14 


Percentage of Population of Compulsory School 
Leaving Age in the First Year of Apprenticeship 


Total of 
Year Male Female corresponding 
(%) (%) ; D 
1962 (1.0 333 47.5 
1963 62,7 34.9 49.1 
1964 63.7 34.5 49.4 
1965 64.3 35.3 50.1 
1968 60.8 32.7 47.1 
1969 60.5 31.1 46.0 
1970 59.9 30.4 45.4 
1971 61.9 30.1 46.2 
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strongly increasing flow into secondary schools, the enrolment 
quota of apprentices, or the proportion of apprentices in the 
appropriate age group, has dropped only marginally. In 
absolute figures, the number of apprentices increased visibly, 
due to demographic development.® 


In 1972 about 45 per cent of the appropriate age group 
(60 per cent of the male and 30 per cent of the female youth 
of compulsory school leaving age) entered an apprenticeship. 


In 1971, 70 per cent of the compulsory school graduates 
entered an apprenticeship. Unskilled work was taken up by 
only 5 per cent of the male but by over 25 percent of the 
female graduates in this category. 10 per cent of the male as. 
well as the female population in this category remained in 
agriculture." й 


For many years now, the rate of successful graduates from 
TABLE 15 


Compulsory School Leavers 1971 
мир НЕ радо С dae or T^ M oo ool EE ie, mE 


Total Male Female 
Abs. % Abs. 96 Abs. % 
Total number of 
school leavers of 
which: 59,600 100 33,100 100 26,400 100 


Apprenticeship 40,000 68.0 26,300 80.6 13,700 53.8 


Unskilled or ге- 

quiring initial 

training 8,900 149 1,700 51 7,200 273 
Agriculture 6,000 10.1 3,200 9.7 2,800 10.5 


6. BMUK/oStZ ‘‘Osterreichische Schulstatistik 1973-74”, Vienna, 
1974. ; 

7. Dkfm. Ewald Walterskirchen ‘‘Lehrlingsbeschaftigung und Arbeits- 
markt”, Vienna, 1974. 
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"vocational training schools has remained practically constant 
at 93 per cent of the total number of students at vocational 
schools. 


In 1972-73 the number of teachers was 3,420. Of these, 
2,438 were full-time and 992 part-time.* 


Apprentice Training within Enterprises 


The Federal Ministry of Trade, Commerce and Industry, 
which is responsible for apprentice training, defines the pro- 
fessions requiring such а training, the duration of the 
apprenticeship, the extent to which one may receive credit for 
training in related professions and the training regulations. 


These regulations declare that the master is (о instruct the 
apprentice personally or to place him under the direction of 
suitable persons, in order to convey to him the abilities and 
knowledge that are required for the practice of his chosen 
profession. Ап investigation, instigated by the Federal 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry іп 1973, showed that 37 
per cent of the instruction is given by the master, 29 per cent 
by specialists, helpers and employees, 17 per cent by foremen, 
1! per cent by section-leaders and 6 per cent by trainers." 
Differentiated according to economic sectors, the following 
results are given in Table 16. 


TABLE 16 
(Percentage) 


oe ——————— 
Trade Commerce Industry Transport Tourism 


Master 47 48 6 8 48 
Specialist 18 34 29 20 17 
Foreman 29 18 29 5 23 
Others 6 — 36 67 12 


8. Dir. Horst SCHON. “Піе Lehrlingsausbildung in den berufsbil- 
denden Pflichtschulen (Berufsschulen)'', Vienna, 1974. 

9. Bundeskammer der gewerblichen Wirtschaft: **Die duale Berufsaus- 
bildung im Urteil von Jugendlichen im letzten Lehrjahr”, in “Рек 
Unternehmer", No. 3-4/74, Vienna, 1974. 
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Furthermore, the investigation showed that there are firms 
in which only one person takes care of the training, and 
others, where several participate, even if only one person takes 
the responsibility. Female apprentices are more often instruc- 
ted by only one person than are males (47 per cent: 35 per 
cent). 52 percent of all apprentices in industrial concerns 
have training workshops at their disposal. In commerce, 16 
per cent of the apprentices and in the field of transport 18 
percent, have workshops at their disposal. In all, 20 per 
cent of the concerns in which the young apprentices questioned 
work, possess institutions of this kind. 


Questioned about the extent to which they are drawn into 
professionally-unrelated activities, 28 per cent of the apprentices 
quoted tasks that had nothing to do with learning their 
professions. In this connection, the Vocational Training Act 
states that the apprentice is only to be drawn into duties 
related to training matters. 


The apprentice, who has to attend vocational school must 
be given the time for this and, as far аз possible, the internal 
training must correspond to the training within the vocational 
school. At the end of the apprentice training there is a final 
examination. И is divided into a theoretical and a practical 
test and consists of both written and oralquestions. The 
examination regulations are laid down by the Federal Ministry 
of Trade, Commerce and Industry, Among other things, for 
the 304 professions requiring apprentice training and having 
a corresponding vocational school syllabus, they specify which 
subjects may be excluded from the theoretical examination, 
provided that the candidate can produce evidence of his 
successful completion of the class at the vocational school. 
The success rate was 89.8 per cent in 1972, calculated on the 
basis of apprentices in the corresponding first year. This 
means that approximately every tenth youth who enters an 
apprenticeship, does not complete his training, at any rate not 
in the profession originally chosen. 
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V. Training Programmes in the Field of the Health Professions 


Three basic types may be distinguished within post-formal 
training programmes for the health professions: the training 
for nursing, medico-technical services and medical assistants. 
These types have a special position within the field of pro- 
fessional training, as theoretical schooling is combined with 
practical training. 


The training programmes in the field of health professions 
differ from apprenticeships mainly iu that the professional 
andtheoretical training is given on the working premises. 
Schools of this kind can only be established at hospitals with 
a corresponding specialised department at their disposal. 


The female students receive a monthly remuneration 
throughout their training period, the size of which is laid. 
down by the sponsoring organisation. The working and 
instruction time is limited to a maximum of 45 hours per 
weck. 


Training in Nursing Professions 


The nursing professions include general nursing, infant and 
child-care, as well as psychiatric care." Prerequisites for 
entering a nursing school are to be aged between 17 and 30, 
to have completed compulsory school and to have the appro- 
priate physical and mental aptitude." 12 


10  Bundesministerium fur soziale Verwaltung ‘‘Bundesgesetz vom 22. 
March 1961, betreffend die Regelung des Krankenpflegerfach- 
dienstes, der medizinisch-technischen Dienste und der Sanitats- 
fachdienste’®, EGB1, No. 102, 1961. 

11. Bundesministerium fur soziale Verwaltung 
**Bundesgesetz, mit dem das Bundesgesetz betreffend die Regelung 
des Krankenpflegerfachdienstes, des ^ medizinisch-technischen 
Dienstes und der Sanitatsfachdienste neuerlich abgeandert und. 
erganzt wird”, BGB1, No. 95, 27. ШІ. 1969. 

12. Bundesministerium fur soziale Verwaltung 
**Bundesgesetzblatt vom 30. October 1970, mit dem das Bundesge- 
Setz betreffend die Regelung des Krankenpflegerfachdienstes, der 
medizinisch-technischen Dienste und der  Sanitatshilfsdienste- 
abgeandert wird", BGB1, No. 349, 1970. 
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Tn all three sectors of nursing, the training period is three 
years. It includes a series of theoretical and practical subjects 
such as anatomy, physiology, hygiene, pathology, psychology, 
narsing techniques, the study of medicines and instruments. 


During the first year of training, no work with patients is 
carried out unless the trainee has already reached the age of 
17 years and four months. At the end of the second year of 
training, the trainee nurse takes a preliminary examination 
before a board of examiners, and a final examination at the 
end of the third year, after which she is awarded the diploma. 


In Austria there is a total of 62 nursing schools, of which 
50 are maintained entirely from public funds, 9 are subsidised 
by public means; (һе remaining three schools manage with- 
out financial assistance. 


In 1973 a total of 187 courses with 6,336 students were run. 
In the same year, 1,413 nurses completed their training success- 
fully. 


The following tables provide information concerning. the 
regional distribution and specialisation of nurses’ training.” 


Training in Medico-Technical Professions 


The higher medico-technical professions include physiother- 
apists, laboratory technicians, radiology technicians, dieti- 
cians, occupational therapists and work therapists. Success 
in the secondary school leaving examination is a prerequisite 
for entrance to a medico-technical school. However, qualified 
nurses and graduates of intermediate secondary. schools оҒ 
domestic science and catering occupations are exempt from 
this. 


13. Bundesministérium fur Gesundheit und Umweltschutz 
**Zusammenstellung der Ausbildungsstatten fur die mit Bundesge- 
setz; BGB1. 102/1961, in der Fessung der Bundesgesetze, BGBl. 
95/1969, ВСВІ. 349/1970 und ВСВІ, 197/1973  g;regelten 
Bereiche", 71. 50.692/5—211/1—74, 26th July 1974. 
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TABLE 17 


General Nursing 
As at 31.12.1973 


АВГ: ee раі 
Province No.of No.of No.of  ofwhich №. of of which 


schools courses students femcle gradu- female 
ates 


Vienna 8 30 1,056 1,048 180 175 
Lower Austria 9 31 902 879 170 163 
Upper Austria 8 25 793 774 194 186 
Salzburg 3 6 343 333 83 83 
Styria 2 8 879 862 226 222 
Carinthia 2 6 286 279 87 84 
Tyrol ` 6 12 456 440 125 118 
Burgenld. 1 4 92 88 16 16 
Vorarlberg 2 6 130 124 32 29 
Total 44 128 4,937 4,87 1,13 1,076 


—— 


The training in the different branches of medico-technical 
professions is varied and takes between 21 months and three 
years. The training is concluded by a final examination, the 
contents and procedure of which are regulated by law. 


In Austria, there are 34 medico-technical schools. In 1973, 
atotal of 63 courses with 1,336 students (male and female) 
were run at the schools. In the same year, 395 students 
successfully completed their training. Schools, courses and 
students are distributed throughout the provinces and speciali- 
sations as in Table 20. 
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TABLE 18 


3 Infant and Child Care 
OOOO ee эсш. т 
Province No. of No. of No. of of which No. of of which 


schools cour- students female gradu- female 
ses ates 


Vienna 3 9 188 188 31 31 
Lower Austria 3 6 94 94 8 8 
"Upper Austria 1 3 123 123 33 33 
Salzburg 1 3 60 60 18 18 
Styria 2 8 304 304 61 61 
Carinthia 1 5 81 81 10 10 
Tyrol 1 3 123 123 10 10 
BEENDEN S uberes ан РЕР 
Total я 973 өз 171 т 
ТАВІЕ 19 
Psychiatric Саге 
= а 0 M ғ т 
Province No. of No. of №. of of which No. of of which 
schools courses students female gradu- female 
ates 


cl ng СЗ р 


Vienna 2 6 96 59 30 14 
Lower Austria 2 1 22 8. 28 17 
Upper Austria 1 3 105 63 29 18 - 
Salzburg 1 3 94 56 — oed 
Styria 1 3 97 59 27 11 
Carinthia 1 3 16 10 12 

Tyrol 1 3 16 7 3 2 
Total 9 22 446 262 129 66 


19815. XM IT на сна „МР ШАР ВИРА A 
де 
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Tbe Training for Medical Assistants 


Medical assistant services include first aid, simple help for 
patients in hospitals, unskilled help at operations, work іп 
medical etc, The training courses in most cases 
are given in hospitals. Prerequisites for cntering such a 
training course are to be aged 18 years and to have the 
apprentices’ final examination. The course participants often 
work in their chosen field of medical service on а professional 
basis while they аге still in training. In such cases, the legal 
; provide for a leave of absence with full payment 
ОГ wages, for the purpose of attending the course. 


TABLE 20 
A. Higher Medico-Technical Professions 
o — ANEAN 


Province No.of No.of No.of ofwhich No. of of which 
Schools courses students female grad- | female 


wales 
РЕКЕ eee > 2 _____ 


Physiotherapy 

Views 2 2 м м м » 

Tei 1. 5 и» 19 
юы а A nc NNI 

тош , 4 195 133 5 я 
ЖИЛЕ а Е п. 

Medical Laboratory Technicians 

Vienna Í 2 m т a v 

Upper Awstria 1 1 ШЫ о - 

Styria ! 2 э "7 в u 

Сазмһа 1 3 Л 5 1 1 

Tyrel ' 2 ино 


Vienna 


Upper Austria 


Salzburg 


Styria 


Carinthia. 


Total 


Lower Austria 
Carinthia 


Tyrol 


о. 


Vienna 
Tyrol 


тош! 
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Orthoptics 
Vienna 1 1 3 3 = = 
Salzburg 1 1 3 3 3 3 
Total 2 2 6 6 3 3 


B. General Medical-Technical Service 


Vienna 1 3 157 150 36 34 
Lower Austria 3 9 87 76 il 10 
Upper Austria 2 5 102 97 9 9 
Styria 1 3 59 57 23 22 
Carinthia 1 3 62 56 16 15 
Total 8 23 467 436 95 90 


The training in these services requires a minimum of 130 
and a maximum of 260 instruction classes. The syllabus 
includes theoretical and practical subjects. At the end of 
the courses there is an examination which is sanctioned by a 
certificate. In 1973 a total of 187 approved courses with 
1,134 students were run in Austria. In the same year, 1,603. 
participants successfully concluded their training. Table 21 
shows the regional aspect and the specialisations in this area. 


The Training at Federal Schools for Midwives 


To practise as a midwife one must have a diploma from a 
federal midwife training institution. Midwives are trained 
іп 18-month boarding school courses. 


On the key-day Ist September 1974, 6 courses with 140 
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midwife students were running in Austria. They were distri- 
buted throughout the provinces (see Table 22), | 


It is interesting to note that a federal law of 1963 compels 
all midwives who are not employed at a public hospital to 
take part in а refresher course every five years; the course 
offers instruction in infant care, in maternity, feeding and 
child-care, as well as in the social security ѕесіог.15 


For the loss of income resulting from participation in the 
refresher course, financial compensation is provided by federal 
means. The refresher courses take place at the federal midwife 
institutions. 1 


VI. Training Programmes Offered by National 
Defence Forces 


Military basic training and further training constitute the 
most important tasks of the national defence forces. In this, 
two basic types may be distinguished; the training of recruits 
—in accordance with general compulsory military service and 
the basic and further training of the permanent forces and the 
officers. While the training of recruits does not, as a rule, 
have any bearing on their professions, the basic training of the 
permanent forces and officers is a genuine form of ‘in-service 
training’. A special case is that of recruits who apply for an 
extended basic military training. 


A federal law of 5th February 1974, which amends the 
military law, gives these people the possibility of using the 
last third of their additional period of service for further 
professional training. 


To date, only single cases have come to light, so that no 
general information is available. However, what may be 
said is that highly specialised professional courses such аз that 


14. Bundesministerium fur Gesundheit und Umweltschutz Reg. Rat 
Tratschka; personliche Auskunft. 

15. Kundmachung der Bundesregierung uber die Wiederverlautbarung 
des Bundesgesetzes betreffend die Regelung des Hebammenwesens, 
BGBI, No. 3, 12th November 1963. 
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TABLE 21 


Province No. of No.of No.of 


courses running 


at time of 
key-day 
Sanitary Aid 
Vienna 1 1 82 12 - ы 
Lower 
Austria. 8 1 4 - 77 = 
Upper 
Austria. 2 - - - - - 
Salzburg 2 - ы Кы 52 M 
Styria 2 - - s 821 Tees 
Carinthia 3 - - = = 
Tyrol 1 - -- x 5 жә 
Burgenland 1 2 53 5 53 iis 
ы. 
Total 20 4 1» даље. = 
ыы 
Hospital Auxiliaries 
Vienna 8 6 300 244 205 174 
Lower 
иң 33 04 43 43 12 155 
Upper 
snis 6 2 5 46 ла 1% 
3. tr 2 — 5 46 
Styria 9 4 14 86 и 70 


of which No. of of which 
approved courses students female graduates female 


— 


———M— 


Carinthia 
Tyrol 
Burgenland 
Vorarlberg 


Salzburg 
Styria 
‘Carinthia 


Tyrol 


Total 


алы ы 


1 30 

2 5 

1 91 

20 694 

Surgical Auxiliaries 

1 25 

1 1 

2 зз 


12 


12 
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Salzburg 1 — - = = = 
Styria 3 1 13 13 7 7 
Carinthia 1 - = — = = 
Tyrol 1 - - - 15 14 
Ма А лы ел а... 
Total 18 1 13 13 74 71 


Vienna 1 - - E 11 229 
на 10 m os x. 2 2 
Upper 

Austria 2 - - a E _ 
Salzburg 1 = = = = ae 
Styria 2 - - cem s Bc 
Carinthia 1 — - um rem da 
Tyrol 1 — - pan 55 = 

Пре ы И ыр Ie С _ 

Tolal 18 - - = oy 8798 


—— ha 


Auxiliaries for General Practice 


Vienna 1 1 10 10 ~ — 
Lower 
Austria 4 `=- — - 11 11 
Upper 
Austria 1 = = — 37 36 


Styria 7 1 36 34 Е iN 


ЛА 
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Carinthia 2 1 36 36 22 22 
Tyrol 1 — — — 51 50 
Total 16 3 82 80 121 119 


ар 


Clinical Ват Assistants and Masseurs 


Vienna 3 2 51 27 67 33 
Lower 

Austria 4 = = - 99. 46 
Upper 

Austria. 3 = – = 36 22 
Salzburg 1 - - - 55 27 
Styria 2 1 35 16 28 17 
Carinthia 2 1 19 14 84 39 
Tyrol 2 1 | 4 14 - - 
Total 17 5 147 71 369 184 


Кенан AL a BP! NS 
Occupational and Work Therapy 


Upper Austria 2 жегі 


Styria 2 етгі 


Тога! 4 Сту 52 Я 


for EDP mechanics and programmers, would also Бе possible. 
Over the past five years the Federal Ministry of Defence has 
organised courses for the professional and general fürther 
training of the permanent forces. Among them are spelling 
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TABLE 22 
Province No. of courses No. of students 
Vienna 1 27 
Upper Austria 1 18 
Salzburg 1 17 
Styria (Graz) 1 18 
Carinthia (Klagenfurt) 1 9 
Tyrol (Innsbruck) 1 15 
Total 6 104 


courses, a course for officers’ matriculation, language courses, 
etc, However, there were such limited financial means at 
the disposal of these training activities that participation and 
expenditures remained relatively insignificant. 


Training and Further Training at the Academy of National 
Defence 


The training of troop-leaders, leaders’ aides and specialists, 
has always been one of the army’s main concerns. Over the 
last two decades it has been realised that, given the rapid 
development of science and technology, leading military 
personnel can no longer manage unless they have the appro- 
priate intellectual qualities. j 


The principal aim in establishing the Academy of National 
Defence, in 1967, was to give staff and administrative officers 
as fast and thorough a training as possible. Once this urgent 
need. was provided for it was necessary to. expand the field of 
activity to include a comprehensive national defence force 
to cover. all government fields. Under the auspices of this 
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new orientation, the Institute of Military Basic Research wa’ 
founded. A large number of teachers, coming mainly from 
university circles, are attached to this academy. In terms of 
purpose, personnel, structure and working methods, the 
Academy of National Defence corresponds to a university in 
the military sphere. 


The activities of the academy (LAVAK) are divided into. 
three academic groups: officer courses, comprehensive national 
defence and strategic basic research, 


Group 1 carries out the advanced military training 
of officers. This includes the further training of senior 
commanding and staff officers; the training of future 
staff officers, administration officers: and. officers’ of the field;. 
the training of battalion commanders; the necessary language 
courses; (һе elementary training and selection of tried’ younger’ 


company officers, for whom a later promotion is intended;. 
yearly courses for staff officers of the reserve forces.?° 


Participatory’ figures and expenditures for this field are: 
subject to military secrecy. 


Group 2 deals with extensive national defence. The train- 
ing activities in this field are carried out by members of other 
departments or other public service branches and individuals 
in public life.. They consist particularly of information and 
seminars, the evaluation of experiences gained from the 
seminars with a view to establishing. further fundamentals. 
for the development of extensive national defence. 


Between 1965, the year in which this academic group Was 
brought into being, and 1972, out ofatotal of 193 seminars, 
106 were elementary seminars for extensive national defence 
{each of these seminars takes three to five days), 50 were for 
spiritual (psychological) national defence and 37 меге. special 
seminars (e.g. fuel supply or integrated health services in the 


event of a crisis). : 


16. Bundesministerium fur Landesverteidigung 
ај andesverteidigungsakademie”’, Stand: Autumn 1971, Aufsatz. 
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. The 4,661 participants consisted of: 
1,791: 38.4 % teaching personnel, 


1,164: 25 % officials of the provincial authorities and 
the provincial politicians, 


834: 18 % military staff including members of the 
Ministry of National Defence, 


395: 8.5 % ministerial officials of other departments, 
396: 8.5 % members of interested agencies, 

44: 0.9 % participants from the press, 

37: 0.8 % members of the national council.” 


‘Training and Further Training at the Theresian Military 
Academy 


The officers’ training for the whole of Austria takes place 
at the Theresian Military Academy in Wiener Neustadt. This 
training is divided into three successive phases, starting with 
elementary training in the form of a selection course, which 
lasts one semester, and includes general military subject 
training, heavy duty training, the completion of which is 
accompanied by the military driver’s licence, and winter alpine 
training. This is followed by basic training which lasts four 
semesters at the academy. Specialised training in the use of 
‘weapons covers two semesters and is carried out at the 
appropriate weapons schools. During the four semesters a 
total of 3,400 lectures are to be attended at the academy. 
This corresponds to a weekly training time of 42 hours. In 
view of the heavy load placed upon the trained officers, they 
are exempt from all other duties, with full pay. 


Іп 1972, 63 candidates took part in the selection course. 
ОҒ these, 32 were admitted to the officers’ training course, In 


17. Osterreichische Milit. Zeitschrift 
**Beitrage zur umfassenden Landesverteidigung", in Vol. 5/1972. 
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total, the attendance figure amounted to 171 candidates for 
officers’ training. 


TABLE 23 
Grades and Educational Background of the 
Students at the Academy 
NECEM UTERETUR e o LC парна 


XIV XV XVI Selec- Int 2nd 3rd Total % 
class class class tion grade grade grade 


course 
Arts-Grammar 
School мт! A 2 4 5 22 9,9 
Science-Gram- 
mar-Schol — — — 30 27 13 2 91 3957 
Science-Gram- 
mar School 
without Lain — — -— -— - 1 2 3 1.03 
Secondary 
Technical 
School - = = 7 2 3 1:13:79 55 
Teacher Train- 
ing School 
(LBA) pa D loei Coe VA LRL 2 ДТ 725 
Business 
Academy — = = = 1 - — 1 0.43 
Officials’ 
Matriculation — PEU Gor wider TRU. те 23: 23 10:00 
Without second- 
ary leaving 
examination 12 16 31 = - — 1 60 2638 


PER UE) Y URSI OEE SE ASA BE 


Total 12 16 31 63 32 23 53 230 100.00 
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Apart from the regular officer-training, tbe Theresian 
Military Academy also provides further training for officers. 
Thus, four courses for company commanders with 99 parti- 
cipants were run in the academic year 1972-73. 


Over and above this, 146 persons participated in three 
university assistant courses; of one month's duration each. 
These are for university assistants who volunteer. for а basic 
military training in spite of the fact that they have been legally 
exempted from compulsory military service. 


The permanent staff directly involved with training activities 
At the academy amounts to 53 military persons. In addition, 
there are 22 civilian visiting teachers. 


_ The Professional Training and Further Training of the Perma- 
nent Forces below the Rank of Officer 


In this case it is difficult to draw a line between basic. mili- 
tary training and genuine vocational training. The basic 
trainingis divided’ into two- sections; general training and 
training in the use of weapons. Normally this training leads 
to troup courses and subsequently to courses for promotion 
in rank. This may ђе followed by non-commissioned. officer 
training, which takes place at the corresponding military 
schools and takes 6 to 8 months, depending on the official 
branch of service chosen. There are no official statistical data 
available for this field of military training and further training. 


УП. Promotion of Training and Further Training 
in the Framework of Labour Market Administration 


During the sixties, Austrian Labour Market Policy reached 
a turning point. Until that the social aspect had predominated 
and eliminating the consequences of an over-supply in man- 
power (unemployment policy) lost its importance once a 
relatively full employment rate had been reached. With the 
changed situation of a shortage on the labour market, new 
tasks emerged. These were principally concerned with regroup- 
ing the labour force. Besides seasonal and regional aspects. 
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the problem was to eliminate and subsequently prevent un- 
balanced conditions in qualifications. Retraining for profess- 
ions where there were shortages and encouragement of appren- 
ticeship were to be used to reduce the danger of inflation and 
to have a positive effect on production structure. $ 


Tasks, Aims and Jurisdiction of the Labour Market Promotion 
Act 


The Labour Market Promotion Act (1968) set the legal 
basis for financial assistance for vocational and regional 
mobility. Such assistance was not restricted to unemployed 
persons. It is used to encourage people to take up working 
or training positions. Assistance may be given for the follow- 


ing purposes: 


— to relieve the burden of vocational training in an 
apprenticeship; 


— towards the cost of initial training, retraning or 
supplementary training, or for trial working periods, 
occupational preparation ог’ work-training, ог for 
further development in the profession; 


— jn connection with interviews and applications; 
— for travel and transfers connected with work; 
— support for a divided household; 


— contributions to travel expenses between home and 
work; 


— to purchase working clothes and working equipment; 


— to bridge the period of time between starting a new 
occupation and receiving the first payment; 


— to settle down in a new area after a transfer; 


— to find a home. 


The group of people entitled to such assistance is difined in 
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the Labour Market Promotion Act. It is granted to those 
who are either learning a profession, are unemployed or are 
striving towards on occupation requiring higher qualifications 
or productivity. Employers may also benefit from this assis- 
tance when they wish to receive professional training leading 
io work as an employee; structural changes made such a deci- 
sion essential. 


Employees whose positions are threatened by the liquida- 
tion of their firm, a restriction of output or by re-adjustment 
within the firm, also have a right to this assistance. Finally, 
persons who are unable to take up or retain their occupational 
activity without such assistance, because of physical or mental 
ineapacity, also receive financial support. 


Within the scope of labour market policy assistance, 
educational support for apprentices and retraining and further 
training assistance carry special weight. 


Training Assistance 


The explicit aim of training assistance is to promote appren- 
tice training. The assistance should be an incentiye for those 
completing compulsory school to complete an apprenticeship 
rather than take up unskilled work. A subsidiary aim is the 
improvement in the structure of the apprentice training, 6.8. 


increasing the number of apprentices in occupations where 
there are labour shortages. 


In cases where the possibility of training. would be question- 
able without assistance, apprentices may be granted education 
assistace as a subsidy towards the costs of their vocational 
apprenticeship training. Depending on the situation, the as- 
sistance may be granted in the form of regular payments, as а 
flat-rate payment, or both. The form of assistance (single, 
regular, or single and regular payments) is determined by 
the situation of the applicant. Since the 1973 amendment of 
the Labour Market Promotion Act, a regular subsidy of up to 
As 500 monthly, or a single subsidy of up to AS 1,000 either 
for the whole apprenticeship or once a year, may be granted. 
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Тһе circle of applicants tends to be limited to persons coming 
from the agricultural sphere, problem areas and occupations 
where there are labour shortages. Assistance is granted in 
cases where the apprentice works away from home, or where 
the applicant lives more than one third below the poverty 
line. 


Re-Schooling Assistance 


The concrete aim of schooling assistance is to promote 
courses, training in enterprises, schooling, re-schooling and 
supplementary schooling. Assistance may be given to the appli- 
cants as subsidy towards the fees and subscriptions of а 
course, but also towards travel and lodging expenses incurred 
by the course. 


Assistance towards living costs is provided for in the case 
of divided homes, for a duration of up to one year. Assistance 
towards total living costs amounts to a maximum of 80 per 
cent of the last gross salary but, іп the case of unemployment, 
reaches at least the amount of unemployment benefit that 
would otherwise be due. 


The costs of fees and subscriptions, travel, board and lodg- 
ingexpenses, as well as the increased living costs arising 
because of a household temporarily divided by retraining, are 
all granted to the applicant, up to the level of the real costs, 
after a means test. This type of assistance, which falls under 
‘schooling assistance’, plays an important part in the promo- 
tional measures of labour market policy. 


The number of applicants who were granted re-schooling 
assistance amounted to 13,000. The schooling measures con- 
cerned were welding courses, typing and book-keeping courses, 
electronic data processing courses, nursing schools, preparatory 
courses for the External Examination, etc. The average 
expenditures per head for a promoted adult rose from 1,500 
AS a year in 1970, to 6,100 AS a year in 1972. An explanation 
for this may be found mainly in the increased length of tbe 
course (short-term course for skilled workers) and in the 
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increased number of day-courses (with relatively high expen- 
:ditures for covering living costs). 


VIII. Special Forms of Formal Training for Adults 


In an effort to give employed persons the possibility accor- 
ding to their interests and abilities to reach all types and 
levels of educational qualification, ranging from the upper 
primary school examination to matriculation (Matura) and 
the academic degree, a keyrole is assigned to the *2. Bildungs- 
weg’ (the formal educational branch for adults). 


The institutions of the “Second Way" are divided into 
three large groups: those that open the way for employed 
adults to university exemption; those that provide trade school 
leaving certificates, meaning certificates of intermediate voca- 
tional secondary schools; those which give the matriculation 
graduate a short-term professional training at post-secondary. 
level. 


“Тһе Second Way to University 


If an adult wishes to make up for secondary schooling. 
missed during youth, the following avenues are open: attenda- 
nce at arts grammar schools and science grammar school for 
employed persons, at secondary technical schools or business 
academies for employed persons, or the preparation for the 
External Examination through matriculation schools (Matura- 
schule). Besides this, there is the possibility of studying ata 
university without having passed the university exemption 
examination. 

The secondary schools for domestic science and catering 
occupations provide another form of “Second Way" which 
leads to the university exemption examination. However, not 
a single class of this special form for employed persons is 
being run in Austria at the present time. 


Arts Grammar Schools and Science Grammar Schools for 
Employed Persons 


The arts grammar schools and science grammar schools: 
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for employed persons are formally a part of the general 
secondary schools. For juridical purposes they are subject to 
the federal school authorities. It is their task to help employ- 
ed persons over the age о-18 to achieve university exemption 
by giving them a broad general education. The evening 
grammar schools make it possible for part-time students to 
catch up on missed opportunities through a four-and-a-half 
year evening course. i 


The School Organisation Act acknowledges two forms of 
the evening grammar school: 


(а) The ‘Grammar School for Employed Persons’ (Gymna- 
sium fur Berufstatige), corresponds to the standard of 
a science grammar school, without descriptive geome- 
try. The modern foreign language (English at all 
Austrian evening grammar schools) is given from the 
first term onwards. Latin follows in the second term. 


(b) The ‘Science Grammar School for Employed Persons" 
(Real-gymnasium fur Berufstatige), was built up 
parallel to the mathematical science grammar school, 
with two modern languages (English and French or 
Russian) as well as with descriptive geometry as an 
examination subject (from the seyenth term onwards). 
Instruction in the second modern language comes to a 
conclusion after the seventh term, with a final exami- 


nation. 


The evening grammar schools are divided into two terms 
which are also study units. The half-year course forms a 
class-unit and a class-grade simultaneously. As the larger 
schools open a new class-stream every term, there are two fixed 
entrance terms in every school year (September and February). 


In the case of failure, only half a year need be repeated. 
Та both forms for employed persons, the duration of study is 
4} years (9 half-year terms). Instruction takes place from 
Monday to Friday, in the evening. A total of 20 lectures 
must be attended during the week. 
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TABLE 24 
Number of Students at the Evening Grammar Schools: 

1968-69-1974-75 

Terms School Year 
attended 1968. 1969- — 1970« 1971. 1972 1973- 1974- 
69 70 71 72 73 74 75 

Бес ы ____ 
Ж 598 598 582 641 593 553 540 
2 173 205 192 197 212 147 183 
3 293 313 349 307 334 306 285 
4 128 109 109 134 125 152 106 
5 224 207 234 282 251 292 278 
6 142 92 80 93 97 106 128 
7 199 193 56 188 237 219 254 
8 79 131 192 86 85 116 105 
9 160 153 221 186 165 207 195 
Absolute 


sum 1,996 2,00 2,015 2,14 2,105 2,098 2,071 
Index 100 100 101 106 105 


105 104 
"Yearly 
changes: 
іп abs. 
figures — 5 14 99 —9 --7 -27 
іп % = 0.25 0.70 491 —043 —0.33 —1.29 


Secondary Vocational Schools for Employed Persons 


The secondary technical and trade schools and business 
academies for employed persons аге under federal school 
supervision. Instruction takes place in the evening and is 
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extended over 20 to 23 lectures per week. Тһе training course 
at the technical and trade schools, extends over four years, to 
which a one-year preparatory training course оп a voluntary 
basis is usually added. At the business academies the training 
course takes five years. 


At the technical and trade schools instruction takes place 
on six weekdays, whereas the Saturday is free at the business 
academies. 


Conditions for admission to the evening courses are to 
have a certificate of employment, to be aged 20 or over, to 
have completed vocational training in the case of the technical 
evening schools, and to have passed the entrance examination. 
The training is concluded by the school-leaving examination. 
Connected with this—as in the normal forms of the secondary 
vocational schools—is the acquisition of an exemption certifi- 
cate, for a corresponding faculty (“‘Fakultatsreife”), which, 
through complementary examinations established by the Uni- 
versity Exemption Ordinance of March 1968, may be extended 
to general university exemption. 


Tables 25 and 26 illustrate the enrolment figures showing a 
rising tendency both in the secondary technical and trade 
schools for employed persons and in the business academies 
for employed persons. 


Preparation for the External Examination 


The External Examination is a special form of the leaving’ 
examination of the general secondary schools. It gives people 
who, at the time of their application for the External Exami- 
nation, are not regular students at a secondary school, 
the possibility of acquiring the matriculation certificate, there- 
by receiving the general university exemption. While atten- 
dance at the evening grammar schools and evening vocational 
schools is necessarily combined with employment, the External 
Examination is not. The External Examination recognises 


individual capacity and performance. 
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TABLE 25 
Trends іп the Number of Students at Secondary 
Technical and Trade Schools for 
Employed Persons 
аса қар қазылады қы аа dem 
Grade School year 
1968- 1969-  1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 
69 70 71 72 73 74 75 


— = 
Preparatory ў 
course = — — - 565 503 560 


ist 240 228 333 353 365 412 480 


5th - - - - - 20 47 
„ышы ——————— ———— 
Abso- 

lute 

sum: 944 910 1,005 1,021 1,678 1,801 2,019 
Index 100 96 116 108 178 191 214 
Yearly 
_ changes: 

in absolute 

figures — —34 85 26 657 123 218 
in 96 —  —3.60 9.34 2.60 64.35 7.33 1210 


In most cases the preparation is carried out through two— 
to three-year courses at the private matriculation schools 
(Maturaschulen). There is instruction every weekday, either 
in the morning or in the evening. In the morning courses 4] 
there are 20 lectures per week and in the evening courses 15. | 
The number of adults attending matriculation schools is not 4 
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TABLE 26 


Trends in the Number of Students at the 
Business Academies for Employed Persons 


Se 


Grade School year 
1968-  1969- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 
69 70 71 72 73 74 75 


2nd 46 43 72 151 129 110 134 
3rd 13 40 44 70 141 107 93 
4th 40 13 41 48 70 124 93 
5th 26 38 п 37 43 26 76 


Abso- 
lute sum: 202 234 425 512 587 629 676 


Index 100 115 210 253 291 311 335 


Yearly 

changes: 

іп abso- 

lute 

figures -- 42 181 87 75 4229 255147 
іп % - 20.79 74.18 20.47 4.65 746 7.47 
MORITUR Е ЕСО eee ашмы шш шге 
known, but may be reconstructed with the aid of statistics 
relating to external examinations passed. 


It may be assumed that 98 per cent of the. preparation. for 
the External Examination takes place through matriculation 
schools (either by direct instruction or by correspondence). 


There were 868 candidates in matriculation schools in 
1973-74. 
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TABLE 27 
Type of School Sex(f- No. of Passed Repea- Failed 
female) candi- exam ters the 
dates exam 
Arts grammar school total 14 8 6 — 
ofwhich f 1 1 - — 
Science grammar total 832 451 346 35 
School of which f 277 146 120 п 
Science grammar total 24 13 10 1 
School without of which f 3 - з — 
Latin 
Domestic science total (f) 11 6 5 -- 
college for girls 
Grammar school total 4 3 1 - 
mainly for future of which f 2 1 1 — 
teachers 
Total 885 481 368 36 


of which f 294 154 129 11 


If it is assumed that the drop-out rate was 15 per cent in 
the first year and 9 per cent in the second year, then there 
must have been 1,122 students in the corresponding year of 
entry. Therefore the number of students in the school year 
1972-73 (taken from 1,122 students in the Ist year, 953 in the 
2nd and 868 in the 3rd), was 2,943. 


The Examination Based on Professional Experience and the New 
University Exemption Examination 


Since 1945, it has been possible to study at an Austrian 
university without having passéd the matticulation examina- 
tion. Such exemption has a number of requirements. 
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First of all, it is only awarded to adults who have been 
prevented from taking the leaving examination of vocational 
sécondary or general secondary schools, and who have subse- 
quently proved by their profession or by further study in à 
particular field their ability to take a university course. Their 
compétencé and préparation for study is examined in the form 
of the so-called *Berufsreiféprufung' (Exarnination Based on 
Professional Experience). The éxamination is taken at the 
universitiés. 


For every examination there isa commission of at least 
three examiners, taken from the faculty’s teaching staff. Its. 
chairman is the acting rector of the university. The examina- 
tion is both written and oral. As a rule the examinations take 
place twice a year (within the months of January and Лиу)». 
After passing the examination the candidate receives a certifi- 
cate which indicates the university and faculty where he has. 
the right to study. Candidates for the Examination Based on 
Professional Experience must be aged between 25 and 45. 


Since there is very little information about the opportuni- 
ties for taking this examination, the number of people involved 
has remained very small. Thus from 1958 until 1971 there 
were only 143 applications, of which 8 per cent were from 
workers and 90 per cent from employees. Out of these can- 
didates, 36 were not admitted, either through failure of the 
examination, or simply through non-appearance. A total of 
92 persons passed the examination over the past 12 years. The 
subjects chosen include: Law 20 per cent, the Arts 19 per 
cent, Agriculture 14 per cent, Political Science 13 per cent, 
Sociology and Economics 9 per cent, the Sciences 8 per cent, 
Commerce 8 per cent, Theology 4 per cent, Medicine and: 


Engineering 2 per cent. 
In the academic year 1974-75 the examination will be 


supplemented, on а trial basis, by a one-year preparatory 
course for the University Exemption Examination, 


The Examination Based on Professional Experiéncé which 
is basically an important institution, should therefore bécome : 
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a training instrument to give talented people not in possession 
of a matriculation certificate the possibility to study ata 
university. Candidates for the preparatory course will be 
over 20 and will take an aptitude test before а selection. Тһе 
number of participants to be admitted to the preparatory 
courses is to be specified by the Federal Minister for Science 
and Research every year. The grand total may, however, not 
exceed 5 per cent of the total number of Austrian students who 
began their studies in the previous year. The maximum number 
(500 participants per 10,000 students) will probably not be 
reached until the end of the first five-year trial period. 


The preparatory courses themselves should not take longer 
than 10 months. The curricula will be arranged according to 
the needs of the individual study courses. 


The preparatory courses would be conducted at the uni- 
versities, where highly qualified teachers would teach the diffe- 
rent subjects. The course would be full-time and it would 
hardly be possible to have even a part-time job at the same 
time. It is therefore proposed to offer financial aid to needy 
candidates and in particular those candidates who because 
they no longer work cannot support their families. Мо fees 
‘will be charged for participation in preparatory courses. 


While the examination itself does not entail any direct 
costs (the only costs of any significance are those connected 
with the loss of wages during the preparation period), the 
ten-month full-time preparatory course will result in relatively 
high costs. To date there is no indication of the extent of 
these costs nor of the actual number of participants. 


The Vocational School Leaving Certificates for Adults 


In addition to the possibilities described above, special 
variations of nearly all types of vocational intermediate secon- 
dary schools are available to adults. 


The task of the intermediate vocational schools is to impart 
the fundamental technical knowledge and skills required to 
take up immediate occupation in the fields of trade, technology, 
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the arts and crafts, commerce, domestic and other occupations. 
and social work. Atthe same time, the intermediate voca- 
tional school extend and deepen general education inthe way 
best suited to their pupils" future occupations. 


Certain special types of vocational intermediate secondary 
schools offer specialised further training for employed adults.” 


Secondary Technical, Trade and Arts and Crafts Schools for 
Employed Adults 4 


Short or long courses of up to four years’ duration may 
be established to give further vocational training to persons 
who have completed their primary vocational education. Such 
arrangements are, in particular: schools and classes to prepare 
candidates for the master-craftsman's examination; schools to: 
extend the vocational education of foremen and construction 
workers. Table 28 shows the importance of this further: 


training sector. 


Commercial Intermediate Secondary Schools for Employed 
Adults 


The School Organisation Act provides for a regular form 
of intermediate secondary commercial school, namely the 
three-year business schools. Apart from these, a number of 
shorter commercial training courses of one to two years” 
duration have been established. 


The business schools for employed persons offer a three-- 
year course of training—of the same standard as the business. 
school—for persons Over 18 years of age who have completed 
their primary vocational training or who have already entered’ 
employment. As a rule, instruction takes place in the evening. 
As Table 29 shows, only a small number of adults make use: 


of this form of training. 


The three-semester specialised course for EDP-programm- 
ing provides the means for people who have completed a 
vocational training, to become programmers. The course 
consists of three parts which may be taken as single units. 
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TABLE 28 


Trends іп the Number of Students at the Specia 
Types of Intermediate Technical Trade, and 
Arts and Crafts Schools 


School year 


Type of school 1968= 1969- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 
69 70 71 72 73 74 15 


Master-crafts- 


man classes 68 73 82 132 146 166 175 
Master-crafts- 

man schools 132 153 14 149 174 133 150 
Foreman 

classes 195 193 198 200 153 120 140 
Construction 

worker 

schools 796 75 68 26 332 359 370 
Courses 432 .607 708 1,527 1,056 1,091 1,200 
Absolute sum 1,623 1,783 1,820 2,274 1,861 1,869 2,035 
Index 100 110 112 140 115 115 133 
Yearly changes - 

in absolute 

figures — 160 37 454 —413 8 296 
in 96 — 986 2.08 24.95 —18.16 0.42 15.84 


Instruction takes place in the evening. Courses of this kind 
were carried out for the first time in the school-year of 1973- 
74. In that year a total of 87 students participated, and for 
1974-75, 144 students are expected. 
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TABLE 29 


Trends in the Number of Students at Business 
Schools for Employed Persons 


__ odds ie es 


School Years 
Class 1968- 1969- 1970-  1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 
69 70 71 72 73 74 75 


1 38 29 29 30 51 37 40 
2 20 27 33 30 22 36 30 
3 . 24 17 25 30 26 17 29 
зое НИ ЯЕ інен i rp лана ла ae 
Absolute sum 82 73 87 90 99 90 99 
Index 100 89 106 110 121 10 121 
Yearly changes 
in absolute 
figures — -9 14 3 9 —9 9 
in 96 — 1098 1948 3.45 100 —9.09 10.0 


Post-secondary Short-cycle Vocational Training 


Post-secondary short-cycle education, which does not lead 
to university graduation, has gained increasing importance in 
Austria over the last ten years. The General Law for Uni- 
versity Studies provides university courses for persons who 
neither pursue regular studies nor have completed studies of 
this kind. Although this offer of training courses has remained 
rather modest, a series of non-university post-secondary train- 
ing institutions have been founded. Their aim isto respond 
to the demand for personnel in industry and the economy 
efficiently and within a relatively short time. The secondary 
vocational schools and colleges are the agencies for this 
training. 
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Training Courses for Employed Secondary School Graduates 


The common aim of all courses for secondary school 
graduates is to give people from general secondary schools. 
professionally-oriented further training in a relatively short 
time. The courses take one to five semesters. Instruction 
takes place either in the morning or in the evening, depending 
on whether employed persons or unemployed persons are 
involved. The training offered ranges over a number of fields. 
Following successful attendance at these courses, for instance, 
in interior and furniture design, in machinery-construction, 
in electro-technology, in construction technology and in plas- 
tics and in practical engineering occupations the student 
receives the title of ‘engineer’. These courses which take 
place at business academies train people for lower management 
positions in commerce and industry. The emphasis is there- 
fore on practical training. 


The following statistical information relates only to those 
courses for secondary school graduates at secondary technical 
and trade schools for employed persons (Tables 30, 31, 32). 


Training for Employed Persons at Teacher-Training Colleges 


The teacher-training colleges train primary school teachers, 
using the secondary educational school content as a basis. The 
course at teacher-training colleges takes four semesters. Ваѕі- 
cally, it is a full-time course. However, there is an evening 
course for employed persons available at the teacher-training 
colleges although since the academic year 1973-74 it cannot 
claim to have any students. (Table 33). 


IX. Long Distance Education in Austria 


The “бесопа” Way, the general and occupational further 
training of adults and the need for private study which this 
generates have all led to an increased awareness of the need 
for forms of education that are independent of time, place or 
age. Initially, the private educational institutions reacted 
spontaneously by offering correspondence courses of every 
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TABLE 30 


Trends in the Number of Students in Courses 
for Secondary School Graduates at Secondary 
Technical and Trade Schools for 
Employed Persons 


ИКЕ Сы на о а 


School year 
Year 1968. 1969- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 
69 70 71 72 73 74 75 


First year _ — CEU дыны ЖЕ 32 40 
Second year шл саи УЫ аер 
Absolute sum S BR. Es en 25077522 ој 
Index И ned mue es MU. ра 
Yearly changes 

in absolute 

figures dh deux E za не НЕВИНИ. 
Yearly changes 

in 96 d uus umi. ме AMARUM 9168 


kind. Towards the end of the ‘60s radio and television, which 
had previously seen their educational task as being entirely. in 
the form of school-television, türned their services to adult 
education. At the same time, the pedagogical departments at 
the universities emphasized research on educational technology, 
especially in the area of audio-visual teaching aids, for adult 
education. The result of these efforts is a wide range of 
training that is independent of time, place and age. 


The Training offered by Correspondence Course Institutes 


Correspondence courses range from sewing, drawing and 
cooking courses to preparation for the External Examination. 


The sponsor organisations Were initially almost entirely com- 
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TABLE 31 


Trends in the Number of Students in the 
Courses for Secondary School Graduates 
for Employed Persons at 
Business Academies 


School year 
Year 1968- 1969- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973 1974- 
: ОСТА 1 73" 74 75 


ЪЫ— ————————————————————— 


First year ЖЕТТІ 17 16 19 6 16 
Second year 8 16 1 18 13 - — 
Absolute sum 35. 27 28 34 32 6 16 
Index 100 т 80 97 91 17 46 
Yearly changes 

in absolute 

figures = -8 1 6 --2 —26 10 
Yearly changes 

in % — —22.86 3.70 21.43 —5.88 —81.25 166.67 


mercially motivated enterprises. In the past five years, non-pro- 
fit-making organisations for adult education have increasingly 
made use of these methods. In order to give the adult or the 
older person who shuns contact with other students the possi- 
bility of fashioning his further education according to his 
personal situation and interests the chief information medium 
is printed matter. Asa rule, it is up to the student to request 
each letter of the course. This means that the student deter- 
mines the speed of progress himself. 


In 1971, a total of 40,000 adults participated in the 18 
correspondence course institutes. Of these, 84 per cent were 
men and 16 per cent were women. The yearly enrolment 
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TABLE 32 


Trends in the Number of Students at the Schools 
of Higher Level Occupations for 
Employed Persons 


School year 
Semester 1968- 1969- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 
69 0179 "7p 5 512 720574 17/0 


1 ый зс M EMT Мар Ае 
2 = a о 2 
3. E rs ылы ашаны қы УЙЛАУ 
4. dae Lor oc ud 
Preparatory 
course — - — - — — — 
а OP QS Y санау арала ада аа 
Absolute sum = = - = - 76 9 
Index — = — — -— 10 120 
Yearly changes 
in absolute 
figures ecc mS — Ei 15 


Yearly changes 
in 95 =- = = = - - 1974 


quota is estimated at 5,000. The number of courses offered 
totalled 515 in 1971. They subdivide into 72 courses of 
general education, 41 language courses, 114 business courses, 
12 data-processing courses, 271 technical courses, as well as 5 
preparatory courses for the External Examination. 
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TABLE 33 
Development іп the Number of Students in the 
Evening Courses at the Teacher- 
Training Colleges 
School year 
Semester  1968- 1969- 1970-  1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 
69 70 71 72 73 74 75 
1. — 117 97 - Бы = = 
п. - 35 50 46 - = == 
ІП. — 12 98 77 = — tí 
IV. — - 37 44 28 Ll x 
Absolutesum — 224 228 167 28 = E 
Index — 100 126 95 13 = = 
Yearly - 
changes in 
absolute 
figures — — 58 —115 —139 - = 
Year changes 
іп % => — 25.89 --4078 —8323 - -- 
* 


Education through the Austrian Broadcasting Corporation 


The educational mission of the nfass media, radio and 
television has developed considerably. In the field of adult 
education, in particular, the broadcasting corporation. has 


gained increasing importance. 
programmes offering vocational 


A varying interest in the 
further training or retraining 


is noticeable. The Austrian Broadcasting Corporation diffe- 
rentiates between so-called multi-purpose programmes which 


cater for the general further e 


ducation of their listeners, and 
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qualification programmes which should help the listener or 
viewer to pass examinations and to obtain certificates. 


To avoid repetitive forms of learning, and to allow for 
active participation in study, a new system oflearning involv- 
ing a combination of the mass media was developed. Radio 
and television. broadcasts are employed, together with written 
working material (correspondence letters and tests, etc.) and 
instruction in group meetings with a teacher. So far, as 
sponsor of the combiaed mass media programme, the Austrian 
broadcasting and television corporations have conducted a 
total of seven courses. The first course “Richtiges Deutsch” 
(Correct German) involve only 1,800 participants; in the 
second course, “Mensch in der Gesellschaft” (Man within 
Society) the number of participants totalled 5,700; in the third 
course “Lebendige Wirtschaft” (Practical Economy) 7,300; -іп 
*Erzichen-Lehren-Lernen" (Educate-Teach-Learn) 10,000; the 
course EDV (Electronic Data Processing) involved 7,800, the 
course “Management” 14,400 participants. The last programme 
“Wozu glauben" (Why believe) reached the record figure of 
96,000 applications. 


X. Conclusion 


Such conclusions as can be drawn must necessarily be 
tentative in their evaluation of the importance of post-formal 
education as opposed to formal education. The calculation 
of the number of courses, programmes and participants is not 
possible, because the differentiated statistical data concerning 
sub-divisions of adult education is insufficient. The number 
of hours students attend provides a basis for a direct compari- 
son of the individual educational branches. Unfortunately, 
no reliable data is available at the present time concerning the 
duration of the individual adult education programmes and 
the corresponding attendance rates. For this reason it is not 
possible to calculate earnings forgone, connected with training. 
Therefore, it is only possible to compare the forma] and post- 
formal educational sectors in terms of actual and estimated 
expenditures. Table 34 recalls the programme. types already 
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described, the number of programmes and the number of 
participants claimed by the sponsor organisations. 


TABLE 34 


Training and Further Training at Institutions 
of Adult Education in Austria 


Number of Number of 
Courses and Participants 
Single Events 


concio SR ы о 


General Adult Education 
(in 1971) 68,411 4,009,069 


Professional and Adult Education 
(in 1974) 24,000 1,035,000 


Training and Further Training 
Measures of Enterprises 
(in 1974) = 254,764 


Apprentice Training at the 
Compulsory Vocational Schools 
(1973-74) 5,399 159,480 


Training and Further Training 
in the Field of Health 
Professions 


(in 1973-74) 443 4,456 
Training and Further Training 

of Officers 

(in 1972) — 612 


Promotion of Professional 

Training and Further Training 

by the Labour Market 

Administration 

(in 1972) - — 


Second Way 
Cn 1972-73—1973-74) - 9,544 


Long-Distance Education 
(in 1971) мы 40,000 


де арн 
ДҮ? 


I. Introduction 


The need to educate the young is widely recognised and' 
accepted in Canada. This need is met by public and private 
school systems which make schooling generally available to 
youth everywhere at least to the level of primary occupational 
preparation. The need for learning continuously throughout 
life has not vet received any corresponding recognition and, 
although adults are in the majority in the population of 
Canada, no comparable systematic approach to the education 
of adults has been developed. 


In spite of the absence of any systematic approach, adult 
education permeates every segment of Canadian society, but 
this is largely unrecognised. Every instrumentality in the 
society is involved in adult education in some way, cither as a 
means to an end or as an end in itself, but these activities are 
unco-ordinated and do not meet the need of the total adult 
population to learn continuously. Asaresult, it is virtually 
impossible to provide any completely reliable data on the 
opportunities for learning made available to adults or on their 
participation in the educational activities provided for them. 


Purpose and Scope 


The purpose of this report is to estimate the extent of 
participation in adult education in Canada by analysing the 
data about such participation that are available. Secondary 
matters involve a consideration of the factors that influence 
participation rates and the cost of providing adult education: 
Finally, this report will discuss the problems encountered in 
attempting to assess participation in Canada and elsewhere. 
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Definitions 


For purposes of this report, adult education is perceived to 
be any educational programme or activity designed to 
provide adults with an opportunity for further learning 
systematically. Participation in adult education may occur at 
two levels: 


Part-time adult education involves an adult in a structured 
and supervised learning activity that is subsidiary and in 
addition to his normal full-time responsibility as a member 
of society. This may involve a few hours at a time over an 
extended period or many hours at once for a short period. 
Among such activities would be attendance at adult night 
School classes, one-day workshops or institutes, refresher 
Courses Ђу professional associations, short training pro- 
grammes in industry, or courses provided by voluntary 
associations, 


Full-time adult education. consists of structured learning 
Situations in which an adult participates on a full-time 
basis for a considerable period of time. In this case, 
participation in a planned educational activity is a tempo- 
тагу substitute for the normal full-time responsibilities of 
the adult. A mature student returning to university or 


an adult involved in manpower training programmes would 
be in this category. 


The clientele of adult education are difficult (о define 
precisely. For purposes of this report, an adult is normally 
one who has completed formal Schooling or interrupted it at 
Some stage in the normal progression through the school 
System. In most cases, therefore, adults will be over eighteen 
years of age and will have assumed responsibility for them- 
selves. Adults may engage in several different types of 
learning activities concurrently so that some duplication in 
the counting of participants is unavoidable. 


Sources of Data 


There is no central agency that collects reliable data on 


ла 
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participation in adult education in Canada. Furthermore, 
there have been few major studies of participation in Canada 
asa whole and even fewer studies of smaller areas such as. 
provinces or municipalities, The most recent of these localised 
studies was one made in the Province of British Columbia in 
1973. For a short period of time, from 1957-58 to 1964-65, 
the then Dominion Bureau of Statistics attempted ап annual 
inventory of programmes and participants ‘as noted later but 
this was discontinued with nothing comparable to replace its 


For some forms of adult education there are reports. 
available which provide some considerable data, but in the 
main the sources of data are at best fragmentary and incom- 
plete. Thus, the accuracy of the estimates reported here 
varies with the precision of the documentation available. 


The Population of Canada 


The population of Canada in 1971 consisted of 21,569,000" 
persons dispersed over ten provinces and two territories. The 
surface of Canada includes 3,851,809 square miles, hence the 
population density is only 5.6 persons per square mile. The 
bulk of the population resides within one hundred miles of 
the United States border. 


In Canada, 13,081,000 people are aged 20 and over, which. 
represents 60.6 per cent of the population. These people аге 
the potential clientele for adult education programmes. An 
additional 2,114,000 are in the 14 to 19 year age category, and. 
some of those could also be classified 25 adults. There is 
considerable variation among the provinces and territories 
with respect to the percentage of the total population aged. 
20 or more. The Northwest Territories have a low of 48.6 per 


1. G. Dickinson, ed., Adult Education in British Columbia, Van- 
couver: Adult Education Research Centre, University of British. 
Columbia, 1973. 

2. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Survey of Adult Education, 
Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, annually 1957-58 to 1964-65. (Cat. 


81-207). 
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‘cent, and a high of 62.9 per cent is found in British Columbia. 
The two most populous provinces, Ontario and Quebec, have 
62.1 and 60.1 per cent of their total population in the age 
group 20 years and over (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


Total Population of Canada and Population 
Aged 20 or More, 1971, By Province 


Total Aged 20 95 Aged'20 
Province or Territory Population or more or more 
(000) (000) 

SM poe x алаш сыла Lv i 
Newfoundland 522 267 51.1 
Prince Edward Island 112 65 58.0 
Nova Scotia 789 468 59.3 
New Brunswick 635 368 58.0 
Quebec 6,028 3,621 60.1 
Ontario 7,703 4,781 62.1 
Manitoba 988 606 61,3 
Saskatchewan б 926 550 59.4 
Alberta 1,628 952 53,5 

' British Columbia 2,185 1,375 62.9 
Yukon 18 11 61.1 
North West Territories 35 o 48.6 
Total 21,569 13,081 60.6 


Source; Statistics Canada, 1971 Census of. Canada, Ottawa: Informa- 
tion Canada, 1973. (Cat. 92-715, vol. 1, pt, 2, bul. 1. 2-3). 


The 1971 Census of Canada showed a median. of ten years 
-of schooling for those over five years of age who were not 
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attending school full-time? Some 10.2 per cent had Jess than 
five years of school completed and 9.5 per cent had completed 
one or more years of university. The median level of schooling 
for females was one year higher than for males, and more men 
than women had less than five years as well as more than. 
thirteen years of school completed. ( Table 2). 


Previous Stadies 


DBS Studies 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in Canada has been 
interested in collecting data on participation in adult education 
but has found the task virtually insurmountable. Ап early 
attempt to gather national data was made in 1950-51 but not 
continued at that time. Іп 1957-58, the Bureau initiated an 
annual report which was continued until 1964-65 when it too- 
was abandoned. In noting the difficulty in attempting to: 
cover all forms of adult education, the Bureau decided to 
include only 4... the work of those institutions and agencies 
which are closest to the formal education system". 


The report issued for 1957-58 indicated that ап enrolment 
of 522,207 adults in classes and courses Was recorded. The 
final report in the series showed a total enrolment of 2,854,065. 
Although this change reflects a real growth in the number of 
participants, it is primarily the result of changes in the 
institutions reporting to the Bureau and in the activities inclu- 
ded as adult education. 


The Bureau discontinued the series because of the difficul- 
ties experienced in producing it. The institutions. involved 
were reluctant.to co-operate by supplying data because the 
form in which the data were collected differed from the ways 
in which the several institutions recorded participation for 
their own records. The Bureau was unable to reach agree- 
ments with the several institutions on the kind of data to be 


3. Statistics Canada, Population by School Attendance and Level of 
Schooling, Ойауға: Statistics Canada, 1973. (Cat. 92-764, AP-13). 
4, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, op. cit. 
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TABLE 2 


Population of Canada in 1971 by Level of School for 
Those Over 5 Years of Age and not Attending 


Years of School No. 
Completed (000) 


1 


None 


Kindergarten 


"Grade 1 


13 


University 1 


2 
3 


Full-Time 
Males Females Total 
95 No. VA No. % 
(000) (000) 

2 2 4 5 6 7 
231 34 230 3.3 461 3.3 

48 0.7 46 0.7 94 0.7 

47 0.7 41 06 88 0.6 

70 1.0 60 0.8 130 0,9 
136 2.0 113 1.6 249 1.8 
214 32 189 2.7 403 2.9 
270 4.0 257 3.7 527 3.8 
358 53 352 5.0 710 54 
488 7.2 494 7.0 982 74 
967 14.3 916 13.0 1,883 13.6 
668 9.9(1) 683 9.7 1,351 9.8 
781 11.5 863 12.31) 1,644 11.9(1) 
624 9.2 842 12.0 1,466 10.6 
840 12.4 1,132 16.1 1,972 14.3 
256 3.8 304 4,3 560 41 
139 24 148 21 287 24 
109 1.6 94 13 203 1.5 
103 1.5 95 13 198 14 


(Contd.) 
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TABLE 2 (Contd.) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


4 169 2.5 102 1.4 271 2.0 


5 101 1.5 42 0.6 143 1.1 

6+ 152 2.2 36 0.5 188 1.4 
Total 6,771 1000 7,039 1000 413,810 100.0 
(1) Median. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Population by School Attendance and Level 
Schooling, Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 1973. (Cat. 92-764, 
AP—13). 
reported or the form it should take зо the project was aban- 
doned. Since that time no progress has been made in standard- 
ising the ways in which data about adult education are 
recorded by the co-operating institutions, so по further 
national reports have been issued. 


In 1960, the Bureau attempted a national sample survey by 
approaching the potential participants rather than the institu- 
tions. This survey was included as part of the regular Labour 
Force Survey made that year. It was estimated that 3.6 per 
cent of the total adult population had participated in adult 
education during the period from September 1959 to June 
1960 for a total of 426,340 adults.* 


Leisure Survey 


The most recent and most comprehensive study providing 
some data on participation was a Survey of Leisure made as 


а supplement to the Labour Force Survey in March 1972." 


Approximately 67,000 persons aged 14 and over were surveyed 
to determine their participation in many types of leisure 
activities during a two and one-half month period. Among 
the activities studied were continuing education, adult edu- 


5. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Participants in Further Education 
in Canada, Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1963, (Cat. 81-522). 

6. Statistics Canada, 1972 Survey of Selected Leisure Time Activities, 
Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 1973. (Cat. 81-001). 
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cation, and instruction in the arts. Continuing education 
included academic, vocational, or technical courses leading to 
a diploma, certificate, or degree, while adult education included 
hobby or general interest classes. Тһе survey indicated that 
4.6 per cent of the adult population had participated in 
continuing education during the two and one-half month 
period, 3.4 per cent had participated іп adult education, and 
2.2 рег cent had received instruction іп the arts. (Table 3). 
The frequency of participation as well as the amount of time 
per week was highest in continuing education where ап esti- 
mated 294,000 Canadian adults averaged ten hours or more 
per week in educational pursuits. 


TABLE 3 


3 Estimated Number of Hours per Week Spent in Formal 
Educational Activities by Canadian Adults 


Continuing Adult Instruction 
Hours: | Education Education in Arts 
i No. 96 No. 96 No. 96 
| (000) (000) (000) 
ее Se ae —_ 
0 14,037 95.4 14,214 966 14,391 97.8 
Жүр 44 0.3 103 0.7 88 0.6 
2 59 0.4 133 0.9 59 0,4 
3 74 0.5 103 0.7 44 0.3 
4-6 NE 132 0.9 88 0.6 73 0.5 
7-9 74 0.5 29 0,2. 15 0.1 
10 or more 294 2.0 44 0.3 44 0.3 
Total 14,714 1000 14,714 1000 14,714 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1922 Survey of Selected Leisure Time Activi- 
ties, Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 1973. (Cat. 81-001). 
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П. Educational Institutions 


The formal educational institutions in Canada are concer- 
ned principally with the education of children and youth in 
preparation for adult roles in society. In many cases these 
institutions have extended their primary function to include 
educationalactivities for adults. Since they are accustomed 
to record and report enrolments in their normal programmes 
Гог youth, they expand this to include their adult pro- 
grammes when appropriate. As a result, such reports 
provide the most consistent and reliable assessment of parti- 
cipation in adult education. 


TABLE 4 


Participants in University Part-Time Credit and 
Non-Credit Courses, 1970-71 


Type of Course No. 96 
Non-Credit : 
Professional Development 57,594 23.0 | 
General interest 54,813 21,9, 
Association certificate 23,378 97, 


Total 136,785 


Credit : (Part-time students) : 


Undergraduate 97,165 38.8 
Graduate — — 14,370 5.7 
Other 2,151 0.9 


О uM ТЕГІНЕН ЕТЕШ. 


Total 113,686 100.0 


а Ене 


Source: Statistics Canada, Continuing Education, Part II—Post- 
Secondary Level, Ottawa: Information Canada, 1973. (Cat. 


81-225). 
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Because other activities in adult education are not reported 
systematically, the data from formal educational institutions 
suggests that they are the principal or even sole source of 
educational programmes for adults, but this is misleading. 
Over the years, the most reliable estimates of participation 
indicate that formal educational institutions account for about 
one-fourth of all adult perticipation іп educational pro- 
grammes. 


The formal educational institutions involved in adult educa- 
tion include universities, post-secondary institutions, and local 
school systems. 


Universities 


There are some 70 universities. in Canada of which 40 
reported participation by adults in. part-time credit and non- 
credit courses in 1970-71. One-quarter million participants 
were recorded with 54.6 per cent in non-credit programmes 
and 45.4 per cent in credit courses (Table 4). Alberta had the 
highest participation rate of 36.3 persons per thousand while 
the Newfoundland rate was only 11.9 per thousand. New- 
foundland had the lowest rate of. non-credit course enrolment 
(1.3) and Alberta the highest (29.8), while British Columbia 
had the lowest rate of participation in part-time credit courses 
(2.3) compared to the Prince Edward Island rate of 16.5 
(Table 5). 


Additional data regarding registrations in non-credit courses 
indicated that the registration figure should be deflated by one- 
third to determine the actual number of participants. A total 
of 3,500 courses with 205,178 registrations were reported by 
the universities for an average of 58.6 persons per course 
(Table 6). The percentage of courses was similar to the per- 
centage of registrations in each course category. 


Post-Secondary Institutions 


The growth of non-university post-secondary educational 
institutions in Canada has been phenomenal over the last 
decade. There were 119 such institutions by mid-1970, and 
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this total is increasing almost monthly. These institutions do 
not grant degrees, but offer programmes of up to three years’ 
duration in vocational and career fields as well as in academic 
studies. Many of them place a major emphasis on extending 
their services to adults through provisions for part-time study 
and continuing education programmes. 


TABLE 5 


Participation in University Credit and Non-Credit Courses 
Per 1,000 Population, 16 Years and over, 1970-71 


——Á G0 


Non-Credit Part-time 
Province or Territory Course Credit Course Total 
Enrolment Enrolment 


Newfoundland 13 10.6 11.9 
Prince Edward Island 3.5 16.5 20.0 
Nova Scotia 6.3 6.9 12.2 
New Brunswick 5.4 10.7 16.1 
Quebec 54 10.4 15.8 
Ontario 11.4 10.1 21.5 
Manitoba 8.7 12.1 20.8 
Saskatchewan 19.4 6.9 263 
Alberta 29,8 6.5 36.3 

14.4 2.3 167 


British Columbia 


Total 10.9 


1—1I Post Secon- 


^ Source: Statistics, Canada, Continuing Education, Pari 
-225) - 


dary Level, Ottawa: Information Canada, 1973. (Cat. 81 


Data on participation by adults in post-secondary institu- 
tions are still scarce. In 1970-71, 73,642 adults were enrolled 
in part-time college credit programmes in the three most 
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populous provinces, and non-credit enrolments were 41,4977 
In general, enrolments by adults іп courses for them provided 
by these institutions exceed the full-time youth enrolment in 
every case. Thus, as the number of such institutions increases 
they will become an increasingly important source of partici- 
pation in adult education. 


TABLE 6 


Number of Courses and Registrations in University 
Non-Credit Courses, 1970-71 


—_[——$$ ———— 


Type of Course Courses Registrations 
No. % Мо. % 
"Professional development 1,550 44.3 86,391 42.1 
General interest 1,282 36.6 82,220 401 
Association Certificate 668 19.1 36,567 17.8 
(unice dq ur ғас а о уар аа. 
Total 3,500 100.0 205,178 100.0 


En 


Source: Statistics Canada, Continuing Education, Part-II Post 
Secondary Level, Ottawa : Information Canada, 1973. (Cat. 
81-225) 


Local School Systems 


Many public and private school systems in Canada provide 
education for adults. Та 1970-71, the total registration іп such 
programmes was 794,621. Ifit is assumed that the number 
of registrations over-stated the number of individuals register- 
ing in courses by one-third, as was the case at the university: 
level, then the total number of participants would approximate 
525,000. Some 32.8 per cent of the registrations were in 


7. David A. A. Stager, and Alan M. Thomas, ‘Continuing Education 
in Canada", unpublished research report submitted to the Educa- 
tion Support Branch, Secretary of State, 1972. 
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academic courses and 11,4 per cent in vocational courses for 
credit. Non-credit course enrolment involved 9.1 per cent in 
occupation-related programmes, but 46.6 per cent of total regi- 
strations were in a miscellaneous category including hobby 
and general interest courses (Table 7). 


TABLE 7 


Registrations in School System Adult Education 
Courses, 1970-71 


Type of Course No. % 


ee LL E ——— 


Credit Courses : 


Academic 260,903 32.8 

Vocational 91,581 11.5 
ie yl ger зал Секе тесе co 

Sub-Total 352,484 44.3 


Non-Credit Courses : 


Occupation-related 71,914 9.1 

Other 370,223 46.6 
а А НЕНА Me Ls сы 

Sub-Total 442,137 55.7 
ао EI УА ОНТО а ва а ааа 

Total 794,621 100.0 


ИШИ а И иза ви m ir us ee 


Source: David А. A. Siager and Alan M. Thomas, ор. cit. 


The registration rate in Canada as a whole was 60.7 per- 
sons per 1,000 people aged 20 years and older. The highest 
rate of 131.1 persons per thousand occurred in British 
Columbia, and the lowest rate, 18.0, was in the Yukon 
(Table 8). 


Summary { и 


The formal educational institutions involve some 8.9 per 
cent of the adult population of Canada in their adult educa- 
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tion programmes. There isa distinctive difference among the 
three categories of institutions with respect to their share of 
‘the adult participants and this reflects both the educational 
Jevel of the adult population and the availability of opportu- 
nities for formal study. 


TABLE 8 


Registration in School System Adult Education 
' Courses Per 1,000 Population, 20 Years and 


Over, 1970-71 
Province of Territory Total Rate 
Registration 

Newfoundland 7,035 26.3 
i Prince Edward Island 6,457 99.3 
Nova Scotia 24,306 51.9 
New Brunswick 14,086 38.3 
Quebec 287,684 79.4 
Ontario 209,533 43.8 
Manitoba 15,065 24.9 
Saskatchewan 13,939 25.3 
Alberta 35,095 36.9 
British Columbia 180,282 131.1 
North West Territories 833 75.1 
Yukon 306 18.0 
Total 794,621 60.7 


с o 
Sour:e: Statistics Canada, 1971 Census of Canada, Ottawa: Information 
Canada, 1973 (Cat. 92-715, vol. 1, rt. 2, bul. 1. 2-3). 
David А. A Sta:er and Alan М. 1homas, ор. cit. 
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The median educational level’ of the population is some- 
thing less than high school graduation. This accounts, in part, 
forthe school system enrolling some 65.29 per cent of those 
adults engaged in credit study. Тһе school adult programme 
willlead either to a high school diploma or to the minimal 
education level required for admission to vocational program- 
mes. The 13.64 per cent enrolled in post-secondary institutions 
will be largely in vocational training. programmes. At the 
university level, the 21.06 percent of the adults enrolled in 
credit programmes in a university will be completing degree 
programmes at either the undergraduate or post-graduate level. 
The universities of Canada have been reluctant to broaden the 
opportunities available for part-time degree level work; con- 
sequently, the participation in this sector is not as great as it 
could become through expanded opportunities. 


At the non-credit level, the school system again shows a 
higher percentage of those adults enrolled in non-credit study. 
This is due іп part to the wider variety of leisure oriented 
and general interest programmes offered Ђу school systems. 
Post-secondary institutions account for only 6.68 per cent of 
the adults in non-credit study and this is usually job related. 
University non-credit programmes involved. 22.05 рег cent 
which was only slightly more than the percentage of credit 
students. 


In terms of services to adults, the school systems account 
for 68.48 per cent of all adult participants followed by the 
universities with 21.58 per cent and the post-secondary institu- 
tions with 9.92 per cent. This difference in participation reflects 
the more general availability of educational opportunities at 
the local level provided through local school systems, 


IH. Government Agencies 


The various levels of government in Canada do not general- 
ly recognise the education of adults as a legitimate function of 
goverument nor do they perceive of adult education as a signi- 
ficant social phenomenon; consequently, they do not maintain 
and publish statistical data on their activities in this field that 
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are sufficiently complete and accurate to garner any precise 
measure of the role of government in adult education. 

Various agencies of government at every level are engaged 
in adult education in one way or another. In most cases, these 
agencies find it necessary and desirable to provide some kinds 
of educational programmes for adults in order to accomplish 
their primary mission. Thus, governments tend to use adult 
education as a means to an end rather than becoming involved 
in the provision of adult education”generally. 


Еуегу level of government is involved in the continuing 
education of government employees and some departments of 
government at all Jevels are involved in some educational pro- 
grammes for the public. No level of government keeps accurate 
records or reports its provision of adult education programmes 
either for itself or for the public so that it is impossible to 
describe with accuracy or detail the extent of participation in 
adult education under government auspices. Although some 
scanty data are available from the national and provincial 
levels, there is nothing available about the role of government 
at the local level. 


Federal Government 


Although the British North America Act of 1867 excludes 
the Government of Canada from direct involvement in educa- 
tion, several departments of the national government provide 
adult education programmes for the public, and most of them 
provide continuing education for their own employees. 


The major thrust by the national government in adult 
education is through the programmes offered to the public by 
the Department of Manpower and Immigration. The Canada 
Manpower Training Programme has been in operation since 
1967 under the Federal Adult Occupational Training Act and 
it is concerned primarily with upgrading the knowledge and 
skills of the labour force. In 1970-71, 344,846 persons parti- 
cipated in Canada Manpower training programmes, with 77.9 
per cent of these attending on a full-time and 22.1 per cent on 
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a part-time basis. Тһе largest number of participants were 
involved in skill training and this accounted for 45.2 per cent 
of the total enrolment in manpower programmes. (Table 9). 
Some 22.8 per cent were enrolled in apprenticeship and train- 
ing in industry programmes, These may also be counted in 
the report of participation in programmes offered by business 
and industry, but there is no way of determining the extent of 
such duplication. 


TABLE 9 


Participants in Canada Manpower Training 
Programmes, 1970-71 


бор NRO RTE ре C am 


Туре of Training No. of 96 of 
Participants Participants 
Skill training 155,719 45.2 
Language training 13,193 3.8 
Basic educationa] upgrading 97,136 (128,2, 
Apprenticeship training 53,923 15.6 
Training in industry 24,875 ураа 
Тога1 344,846 100.0 | 


Source; David А.А. Stager and Alan M. Thomas, ор. cit. 


The lack ofa central reporting agency in government ren- 
ders it impossible to estimate accurately the extent of participa- 
tion in or the number of programmes offered by government 
departments. It is known that some departments such as 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development conduct numerous 
adult education programmes for the Canadian public. 


The continuing education activities conducted by govern- 


8. David А.А. Stager aad Alan M. Thomas, ор. cit. 
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ment departments for their own employees аге documented 
somewhat better than are programmes offered to the adult 
population generally. The Bureau of Staff Development and 
Training in the Public Service Commission conducted a total of 
96 courses in which 2,365 employees participated in language 
training programmes. The Department of Manpower and 
‘Immigration provided 79 man-years of training for 4,595 parti- 
cipants, and the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development provided 93.23 man-years of training. The 
Department of National Defence conducted 2,218 in-service 
courses for 28,411 participants in 1970-71.3 Projecting from 
these examples, it would seem reasonable to estimate that the 
‘total number of participants in training programmes within 


federal government departments would range from 50,000 to 
75,000 annually. 


The combination of internal courses and external pro- 
grammes for the public would appear to make the Government 
of Canada one of the major providers of adult education in. 
the country. Although the data are sketchy, it seems likely 
that at least 500,000 participants could be documented, and 
the actual figure could be several thousand higher than that. 
At a conservative estimate, then, it appears that the national 


government is involved in the education of 3.8 per cent of the 
adults of Canada. 


Provincial Governments 


In Canada, the provincial governments are responsible for 
Providing educational services for the population. That res- 
ponsibility is lodged principally in. provincial departments of 
education which are concerned primarily with the education of 
children and youth. The responsibility for providing education 
for the adult. population is not generally accepted by the 
provinces and in, most cases where it is accepted, adult educa- 
tion receives only token support through local school systems. 


Some other departments of provincial governments offer 


9. David A.A. Stager and Alan M. Thomas, op. cit. 
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TABLE 10 


Participants іп Adult Education Programmes Offered to 
the Public by Selected Provincial Government 
Departments (Excluding Education) 


Department No. of 96 of. 
Participants Participants 

Agriculture 42,594 41.0 
Labour 15,181 14.6 
Natural resources 7,065 6.8 
Tourism 6,434 6.2 
Community Affairs and recreation 6,326 6.1 
Transportation 5,440 5.2 
Workmen’s Compensation 3,739 3.6 
Welfare 3,377 83 
Health j 1,793 1.7 
Environment 1,564 Us 
Other 10,325 10.0 


Source: David A A. Stager and Alan M. Thomas, op. cit. 


_adult education programmes to the adult population as well as 
conducting training programmes for their own employees. 
Such dataas is available suggests that agriculture depart- 
ments are the leading providers of educational programmes for 
adults followed at some distance by departments oflabour. A 
total of 103,838 participants were recorded by those depart- 
ments for which data were obtained (Table 10). Іп addition, 
'some 21.000 provincial government emiployees participated in. 
training programmes in 1970-71, but again the data were 
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incomplete." It does not seem unreasonable to assume, 
therefore, that the total participation in adult education pro- 
grammes offered by provincial government departments, 
excluding departments of education, exceeds 200,000 per year. 
This is probably a conservative estimate but it indicates that 
. provincial governments involve some 1.5 per cent of the adult 
population in their programmes. 


‘Summary 


Governments at all levels provide adult education for the 
general public and for their own employees. Federal govern- 
ment programmes involve more participants than do provincial 
governments. Together, these two levels of government have 
an estimated 771,000 adults participating in both internal and 
external education programmes. Thus, the governments involve 
some 5.9 per cent of the adult population of Canada. These 
data are conservative and inno sense complete but they 
represent the best currently available. 


IV. Multifarious Programmes 


Although virtually every social entity is involved in adult 
:education at some time, there аге but very few with sufficient 
visibility to provide any substantive data about the extent of 
participation in their activities. Even with these, however, the 
‘data are incomplete and generally unreliable. Many social 
entities do not identify their activities as consisting of educa- 
tion for adults and the vast majority of them are not concerned 
with recording or reporting participation. А sampling of adult 
-education activities from some of the more visible institutions 
and agencies is reported below. 


Business and Industry 


Business and industrial firms in Canada provide adult 
-education to the extent that such activities increase the effici- 
“епсу and effectiveness of the work force. А survey of 44,418 


10. David A.A. Stager and Alan M. Thomas, op. cit. 
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firms with twenty or more employees was conducted by Statis- 
tics Canada in 1970, and 9,541 firms (21.5 per cent) indicated 
that some kinds of adult education activities had taken place.” 


A total of 18,520 courses were reported at an average of 
1.9 per firm reporting any activities. Ап average of 26.3 
employees attended each course for a total of 486,741 partici- 
pants. This represents an average of 51.0 per firm reporting, 
but only 11.0 participants for all firms in Canada with twenty 
or more employees. The total number of participants repre- 
sents 5.6 per cent of the total labour force, 


The educational activities reported were classified into. 
three categories: occupational, non-occupational, and арргеп- 
ticeship. The largest number of participants (62.3 per cent) 
and courses (74.5 per cent) were in the occupational category 
with skill and managerial training constituting the majority of 
programmes (Table 11). The non-occupational category 
accounted for 34.7 per cent of the participants but only 10.7 
per cent of the courses. Safety programmes accounted for 
most of the non-occupational training and one-third of the 
total number of participants in this category with courses aver- 
aging 104 participants. Only 3.0 per cent were in apprentice- 
ship programmes which constituted 14.8 per cent of the courses. 
reported. 


There were no data available about educational activities. 
conducted for the general public although many firms аге. 
involved in various customer educational programmes. Because: 
of this, it is not possible to estimate participation in this 
aspect of adult education conducted by business and industry. 


Labour Organisations 


The structure of organised labour in Canada is complex, 
and not all parts of the structure provide educational prógram- 
mes. Such education as is provided tends to be functional 
and is intended to further the goals of the labour movement 


11. John North, Training in Industry 1969-70. Ottawa: Statistics. 


Canada, 1972, (Cat. 81-001). 
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rather than to meet the individual learning needs of union 
members. Union education is dominated by such programmes 
as shop steward training, collective bargaining, union admini- 
stration, parliamentary precedure, and similar topics that аге 
offered in weekend and week-long schools as well as short 
courses. 


TABLE 11 


‘Number of Participants and Courses by Type of Training, 
Training in Industry, 1969-70 


ШЕ Аа. VENDUE PER пы 


`“ Type of Training Participants Courses 
] No. 96 No. 96 
Occupational : 
Skills 109,811: 22.6 4994 27.0 
Clerical 33,361 6.8 1,208 6.5 
Sales 44,625 9.2 1,287 6.9 
Other non-managerial 34,656 77.1 2,298 124 
Managerial 80,712 16.6 4,016 21.7 


Non-Occupational : 


Language 5,930 1.2 408 22 

Safety and orientation 163,253 33.5 1,570 8.5 

Other 12 — 2 - 
Apprenticeship: 

Registered 9,987 24 2,330 12.6 

Non-registered 4,394 0.9 407 22 


Source: John North, op. cit. 


„Тће largest central labour body, the Canadian Labour 
Congress, has approximately 1.8 million affiliated members 
and its Education Department has a staff of eight educa- 
tion officers. Eighteen of the 112 national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the Congress have an education 
department in Canada, but many others provide educational 
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services from а department іп the United States or from 
another department of the union in Canada. Nine out of ten 
provincial federations of labour have an education. committee, 
as do approximately 70 per cent of the local labour councils. 
Two-thirds of the local unions in Canada have no one assigned 
the responsibility of providing education for members. Labour 
organisations that are not affiliated with the Congress include 
some 0.4 million members and few of these provide едиса- 
tional services for their members.” 


No precise data are available to indicate the complete extent 
of participation in union education. A series of surveys conduct 
in 1972 suggest that approximately 200,000 union members, or 
9 per cent of the total membership, participated in union edu- 
cation programmes in 1971. 


The capstone of union education has been The Labour 
College of Canada which began opperation in 1963. Labour 
College provides an eight-week programme of studies in 
Economics, History, Sociology, Political Science, and Trade 
Unionism and Industrial Relations. Almost 900 union members 
have attended Labour College with the enrolment averaging 60 
participants in each of the recent years.' 


Proprietary Schools 


Proprietary schools are business establishments that market 
educational programmes to the public. In general, the number 
of participants in their programmes has declined. in recent 
years as public post-secondary systems have expanded and offer 
the same types of programmes at less expense. А survey con- 
ducted in 1970 reported a total of 62 proprietary schools with a. 


12. Gary Dickinson and Coolie Verner, “Education Within the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress", unpublished research report submitted to 
the Canadian Labour Congress, 1973, 

13. Gary Dickinson and Coolie Verner, ‘‘Education in Unaffiliated 
Unions in Canada", unpublished research report submitted to the 
Canada Department of Labour, 1973. 

14. Gary Dickinson and Marvin E. Lamoureux, *‘Labour College of 
Canada: The First Decade", unpublished rescarch report submitted 
to the Canadian Labour Congress, 1973. 
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total enrolment of 12,471 in all provinces except Quebec.” 
Some 50 per cent of the participants were enrolled full-time, 
48 per cent were part-time students, and 2 per cent were enroll- 
ed in corresponding programmes. The province of Quebec had 
atotal enrolment of 18,972 in 1965, the last year for which 
data were obtained, but that figure has probably declined with 
the rapid growth of a community college system. Thus, the 
total enrolment in proprietary schools approximates 30,000 per 
year. Not all of those enrolled are adults so something less 
than 15,000 students could be classified as adults on the basis 
of the part-time enrolment. 


The above data were obtained primarily from commercial 
and business schools. A considerable array of other types of 
proprietary schools offer instruction in such subjects as handi- 
crafts, dancing, art, and driver training, but no data are avail- 
able respecting participation in their courses. The competitive: 
nature of these enterprises causes them to be quite guarded 
about providing information that might be of use to their 
competitors. 


Cultural Institutions 


Cultural institutions such as museums, art’ galleries, and: 
public libraries make available a wide range of events and 
activities attended by adults. For the most part, however, such 
activities do not fall within the scope of adult education as. 
defined herein. Іп 1968, for example, public libraries reported 
ап attendance of 1,221,458 people at talks, exhibits, and relat- 
ва activities, but enrolment in specific adult education classes 
totalled 13,332. Similarly, museums and art galleries іп 1964 
reported attendance figures of 100,000 for lectures, 130,000- 
for other activities, but only 6,000 participants were reported 
for study groups.” As the trend іп cultural institutions appears 
to be towards the provision of a greater number of adult 
education programmes, it seems likely that the number of 


15. David A.A. Stager and Alan M. Thomas, op. cit. 
16. David A.A. Stager and Alan M. Thomas, op. cit. 
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participants in those activities would have approached 50,000 
by 1970-71. у 


Religious Organisations 


Religious institutions are among the largest providers of 
adult education programmes in the United States, and there 
is no reason to suspect that such is not the case in Canada." 
Unfortunately, there are no data respecting participation in 
adult education programmes offered by religious organisa- 
tions in Canada. If the rate of participation at about 4 per 
cent of the total adult population is similar in the two coun- 
tries then approximately 515,000 Canadian adults would 
participate annually in adult education programmes conduc- 
ted by religious organisations. 


Professional Associations 


Many professional associations in Canada provide con- 
tinuous education as one aspect of their services to members. 
Although precise data are scarce, it would appear that appro- 
ximately 20 per cent of the membership of most professional 
associations in continuing education programmes each year. 
Itis estimated that 102,000 participants were involved in pro- 
fessional continuing education programmes. Since some 
programmes in continuing professional education are conduc- 
ted iri co-operation with universities or post secondaty insti- 
tutions, there is a possibility of duplication in this figure. 


Voluntary Associations 


A wide variety of agencies such as the Canadian Mental 
Health Association, the Canadian Red Cross Society, the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, and the Canadian Council 
of Women offer adult education. Furthermore, many ethnic 
groups and organisations as well as cooperatives are active in 


17. John W.C. Johnstone and Ramon J. Rivera, Volunteers for Learn- 
ing: A Study of the Educational Pursuits of American Adults, 
Chicago, Aldine Publishing, 1965. 

18. David А.А. Stager and Alan M. Thomas, op. cit. 
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providing adult education. Then too, there are voluntary 
groups such as Frontier College or the Vancouver Free Univer- 
sity Which have been established for the sole purpose of pro- 
viding educational programmes for adults. 


Few voluntary associations maintain records of the number 
of participants in their adult education programmes. Thus, it 
is difficult to assemble data about their activities on а regional 
level and impossible at the national level. A recent study in 
the City of Vancouver contacted thirty-seven voluntary associ- 
ations representing 13 per cent of all such organisations listed 
in a directory of community services.’ The total number of 
participants in adult education programmes exceeded 64,000 
in 2,658 courses for an average of 24.3 participants per course 
(Table 12). Although a projection is hazardous based on such 


TABLE 12 


Number of Courses and Participants in Adult 
Education Programmes of Voluntary Asso- 
ciations in Vancouver in 1972 


fee лылығы А Да ары ы ee 


Type of No. of Courses Participants 

Organisation Agencies No. % No. % 

Health and safety 8 1,436 54.0 31,300 48.4 
Recreational 2 240 9.0 12,000 18.6 
Counselling 8 310 11.7 6,640 10.3 
Family life 5 128 4.8 3,825 5.9 
Ethnic 7 27 1.0 1,800 2.8 
Other 7 517 19.5 9,030 14.0 
Total 37 2,658 100.0 64,595 100.0 


49, Gary Dickinson, ed., op. cit, 
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limited data, those figures would suggest that the total for 
‘Canada would fall within the range of 750,000 to 1,000,000 


participants. 
‘Entrepreneurs 


A relatively recent development in adult education in 
‘Canada is the rise of the private educational entrepreneur. 
Since these are private businesses no data are available on their 
activities. For the most part, they sell educational programmes 
for supervisory and managerial personnel either to a single 
corporation or to a community. The content of the programmes 
offered relates to major concerns of business and industry and 
ranges from salesmanship to management by objectives and · 
from ћатап relations to instructor training. Programmes are 
usually advertised in appropriate journals and papers as well as 
by direct mail. In a study of such advertisements in a national 
financial weekly, fourteen entrepreneurs were identified with 
some forty-two programmes over a one-year period. 


Summary 


The private sector is far more active in adult education 
than is generally recognised. Because these activities are so 
widely dispersed among so many agencies and organisations in 
society, it is virtually impossible to make any reasonable 
estimates of the extent of participation. In all probability, the 
private sector provides more educational opportunities and 
involves more adult participants than all other sources combi- 
ned. The programmes provided by the private sector are more 


likely to be directed to personnel within the organisation than 


to the public at large and the content will tend to be specific 
to the needs of the organisation rather than the general Іеагп- 
ing need of the adult participants. 


У. The Extent and Nature of Participation 


Although the data reported earlier are scanty and far from 
complete, they suggest that adult education is a far more 
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pervasive activity than is generally recognised. It appears that 
some 3,716,000 adult Canadians participated іп adult educa- 
tion programmes for which data were recorded. This estimate 
includes about 28.4 per cent of the adult population of 
Canada. 


TABLE 13 


Estimated Number of Participants and Parti- 
cipation Rates for Institutions Providing 


Adult Education Programmes 
Type of Institution Participation No. of 
Rate Participants 
и С 

Universities 19.11 250,000 
Colleges and related 
institutions 8.79 115,000: 
School boards 40.36 528,000 
Federal government 38.22 500,000 
Provincial governments 15.28 200,000 
‘Cultural institutions 3.82 50,000 
Business and industry 37.15 486,000 
Labour organisations 15.28 200,000 
Proprietary schools 1.53 20,000 
Religious institutions 39.37 515,000 
Professional associations 7.19 102,000 
Other institutions and agencies 57.33 750,000 


зш Mur M EU 


Total 284.07 3,716,000 


gomit Шош Ьа ВЕ 
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Participation Rate 


Canadian adults participate in adult education at the rate 
of 284.07 per thousand in the population but this rate varies 
considerably among the various types of programmes reported. 
As a group, the formal educational institutes have a participa- 
tion rate of 68.26 per thousand adults with most of this occur- 
ring in programmes conducted by school systems. Religious 
institutions had a rate of 39.37 per thousand adults followed 
by the Federal Government at 38.22 and business and industry 
at 37.15 per thousand (Table 13). In most cases, the higher 
rates of participation are found in the more systematically 
organised programmes for the general public or those with a 
high in-service-education component. 


Factors Influencing the Rate of Participation 


The gross rates of participation do not apply equally to all 
sectors of the population. There are wide disparities among 
population sub-groups, and many different factors influence 
the rate of participation in any single group. Over the past 
decade a substantial body of research has been conducted at 
the University of British Columbia in an attempt to identify 
factors affecting participation in adult education in Canada. 
The research findings are not yet sufficiently detailed to enable 
the accurate prediction of participation by persons with given 
characteristics, but they are suggestive of some general trends 
so that it may be possible in the near future to estimate both 
the rates and the probabilities of participation by individuals 
or groups. 


Personal Characteristics 


Participation in adult education appears to be related to 
age, with younger adults participating more than older 


adults.2°2 The rate of participation is highest in the late 


20. Gary Dickinson, ''Patterns of Participation in a Public Adult 
Night School Programme", unpublished M.A. thesis, University 
of British Columbia, 1966. 

21. Dean $. Goard and Gary Dickinson, The Influence of Education 
and Age on Participation in Rural Adult Education, Ottawa: 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion, 1971. 
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twenties and the thirties and declines gradually thereafter. Age 
does not appear to be a causal factor but may reflect instead 
the differing educational needs of adults at different ages. In 
early adulthood, career goals seem to predominate which 
stimulates active involvement in vocational, technical, and 
academic courses that would speed occupational advancement. 
In later years, educational needs shift to general interest, 
hobby and non-credit programmes. Since few courses are 
designed specifically for older adults whose educational needs 
are not generally in concert with those of younger adults, their 
participation tends to be quite limited. 


Women tend to predominate in liberal arts and general 
interest programmes whereas men are more likely to participate 
іп vocational and career-related educational activities. Mari- 
tal status does not seem to affect participation although some 
programmes are tailored to meet the needs of adults with 
specified marital status characteristics. Programmes are 
offered for single mothers, persons seeking a divorce, or house- 
wives attempting to reduce their food costs. Some institutions 
attempt to encourage the participation of married couples by 
а reduced fee when both partners participate. Тһе presence 
ofchildren in the home does not seem to limit participation 
as those who participate tend to have more children than non- 
participants, Тһе presence of children who are actively 
engaged in learning may stimulate parents also to learn. 


Socio-Economic Characteristics 


The variables of education, occupation, and income cons- 
titute an adult's socio-economic status and each is related to 
participation in adult education. In general, those who rank 
higher in each characteristic tend to be more active consumers 
of adult education. This helps to widen rather than reduce 
the educational gap between groups with higher and lower 
socio-economic status. 


22. Ganz, L. Benno. “Ап Analytical Survey of Participants in Non- 
Credit Liberal Arts Extension Classes", unpublished M.A. thesis, 
University of British Columbia, 1968. 
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An almost universal finding in studies of participation is 
that participants have a higher level of formal education than 
non-participants.*? Adults who have less than an eighth grade 
education rarely participate whereas a higher percentage of 
university graduates seek further education. In publicly 
supported institutions, adults tend to return to the level of 
institutions with which they were most recently in contact. 
Thus, persons with a high-school education are more apt to 
participate in school system adult education programmes than 
in university courses. On the other hand, participants in 
university programmes tend to have at least some previous 
attendance at a university.*4 ® 


Participation in adult education programmes appears to 
increase as occupational status increases, and different types 
of programmes attract people in different occupations.*® School 
system adult education courses enrol a large number of house- 
wives and lesser numbers of unskilled or semi-skilled workers 
whereas university adult programmes draw people from mana- 
gerial occupations and the professions. In rural areas, non- 
farm residents are more likely than farmers to participate in 
adult education. but the involvement of either group is pri- 
marily in programmes related to their occupation." | 

These data suggest that level of formal schooling generates 
participation in adult education and that adult education 
programmes currently available in Canada are educating the 
educated rather than meeting the educational needs of the 


whole population. 


23. Gary Dickinson, “Educational Variables and Participation in 
Adult Education” Adult Education, 22: 36-47, 1971. 

24. Gary Dickinson, ‘‘Pattern of Participation in a Public Night 
School Program", op. cit. 

25. L. Benno Ganz, op. cit. 

26. A. Dale Rusnell, **Occupation and Adult Education of Non-Farm 
Residents in Rural British Columbia”, unpublished M.A. thesis, 
University of British Columbia, 1970. 

27. Gary Dickinson, ‘‘Rural Adult. Education", The Journal of 
Educction of the Faculty of Education of the University of British 
Columbia, 18: 19-27, 1971. 
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Residence Factors 


The place, location, and length of residence appears to 
influence participation. *? Тһе rate of participation tends to 
be lower in rural than in urban areas, but this may be due 
more to a difference in the number of opportunities available 
than to any inherent difference between rural and urban resi- 
dents? In remote areas, for example, correspondence pro- 
grammes may be the only method of study available. 


In both rural and urban settings, participation in adult 
education decreases as the distance increases between the place 
of residence and the centre in which programmes are offer- 
ed.31 82 35 Moreover, the distance that adults will travel in order 
to attend seems to vary with the institution and the programme 
offered? The median distance travelled was found to be three 
to four miles for night-school courses in Vancouver while 
attendance at university extension classes involved a distance 
of six to ten miles.3* Participants in professional and technical 
university extension courses travelled a significantly greater 
distance than did those in arts and science courses. 


28. Harvey G. Jones, “А Test of Validity of Place of Residence as an 
Indicator of Socio-Economic Characteristics of Participants in 
University Non-Credit Evening Classes’’, unpublished M.A. thesis, 
University of British Columbia, 1962. 

29, Coolie Verner and Alice Lindenberger, “А Technique for Analy- 
sing Extension Course Participants”, Adult Education, 11: 29-34, 
1960. 

30. Gary Dickinson and Coolie Verner, Community Structure and 
Participation in Adult Education, Ottawa: Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion, 1971. 

31. Gary Dickinson and Coolie Verner, Community Structure and 
Participation in Adult Education, Ottawa: Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion, 1971. 

32. Donald P. McKinnon, ‘‘Comparison of Distances Travelled to 
Urban Night School Centres", unpublished M.Ed. thesis, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, 1966. 

33. James E. Melton, “Тһе Influence of Alternate Course Locations 
on Distances Travelled by Participants in Urban Adult Evening 
Classes", unpublished M. Ed. thesis, University of British Colum- 
bia, 1966. 

34, L. Benno Ganz, op. cit. 
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Adults who have lived in the same community fora longer 
period are more active participants in adult education than 
those who are relative newcomers. This suggests that adult 
education programmes have not played any significant role in 
facilitating the adjustment and assimilation of new community 
members. This may not be too crucial with respect to English- 
speaking adults who have resided elsewhere in Canada, but 
it is serious for immigrants who do not speak English. A few 
experimental programmes have been conducted recently for 
older immigrants to help them gain some fluency іп the 
English language which they lacked although they have been 
living in Canada for many years.9* 


Attitudes 


The attitudes of participants and non-participants in adult 
education are not. well known even though such factors may 
have considerably greater influence on participation than the 
relatively static variables discussed above. In an Indian 
population, participants saw fewer obstacles to the realisation 
of goals and were more active in pursuing them than non- 
participants." Furthermore, adults who are satisfied with their 
level of occupational skill participate less than those. who 
not satisfied with their skills. 


In rural areas, participants in adult education tend to have 
a more favourable attitude towards change than non-partici- 
pants. This can be anticipated since participation in adult 
education implies that an individualis willing to change and 
seeks to do so by making contact with an institution that 
would help him to change. An adult who is less willing to 
change, however, would probably not respond to any institu- 


35. Gary Dickinson, ''Patterns of Participation in а Public Adult 
Night School Programme", op. cit. 

36. Jean M. Buzan, Teaching English as an Additional Language to 
Older People: A Case Study, Vancouver: Adult Education Research 
Centre, University of British Columbia, 1972. 
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tion offering to facilitate change so that different, non-institu- 
tional approaches might be necessary to encourage participa- 
tion by those resistant to change. 


Another attitudinal characteristic that seems to Бе related 
to participation is alienation. Those who indicate a greater 
degree of alienation are less apt to participate in adult educa- 
(оп. This probably occurs because the alienated individual 
feels that he is powerless to control the events in his life and 
his relationships with others even though further learning 
might help him to obtain such control. The cycle of high 
alienation, low education, low employability, and low income 
is therefore extremely difficult to disrupt since attitudes may 
prevent an adult from making an effort to upgrade himself. 
Those who are less alienated however, are more likely to feel 
that they can control their lives and may use adult education 
as a means of personal growth and occupational advancement. 


Learning Needs 


Adult needs for learning continue throughout life and 
cover a wide range of interests which are not always met by 
institutions now providing adult education. The needs and the 
opportunities for learning are by no mears perfectly matched, 
but when a need is identified an institution or agency may step 
in and attempt to provide an educational activity to meet that 
need. Unfortunately, this process is not achieved systematically 
so that some learning needs remain unmet while others are 
served by several organisations. 


Adult education programmes should emphasize the solution 
of practical problems and help resolve the difficulties encounter- 
ed by adults. Rural men express and interest in educational 
programmes dealing with mechanical repairs, agriculture,. 


39. Gary Dickinson, ‘‘Alienation Among Rural Adults of Low 
Educational Attainment”, Adult Education, 21: 3-13, 1970. 

40. Renee P. Jackson, **Expressed Interest and Participation in Adult 
Education". Unpublished М.А. thesis, University of British. 
Columbia, 1970. 
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welding, electrical work, and carpentry.' Urban women іп а 
lower socio-economic group, however, were concerned with: 
such subjects as nutrition, home management, citizenship, 
family relationships and employment.” Participants іп a school 
board programme wanted concise information about educa- 
tional requirements and about occupations while members of а 
labour union wanted specific programmes related to the role 
and function of the union rather than general interest types of 
educational activities. 


For the most part, there is little co-ordination among insti- 
tutions offering adult education programmes either in the 
identification of learning needs or in the design of educational 
programmes to meet specific needs. Many learning needs 
remain unmet by any existing programme so that adults are 
deprived of opportunities to learn the knowledge and skill 
that they feel essential to improve the quality of life. 


Cost of Participation 


Reliable data respecting the cost of adult education are 
even more difficult to obtain than information about the 
extent of participation.“ Financial policies vary considerably 
among institutions, and accounting practices of some institu- 
tions make it impossible to separate the amount spent on 
adult education from other expenditures. Moreover, it is 
impossible to even begin to estimate the total cost of participa- 
tion to an individual because such indirect costs as lost. wages, 
travel, child care, and similar expenses have not been studied. 


41. Gary Dickinson, **Rural Adult Education", op. cit. 
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The information about cost presented here can only be 
regarded as suggestive of the magnitude of the total expendi- 
tures for adult education in Canada. Thus, an overall total 
cost estimate of $ 683 million is only a first attempt at an 
approximation of gross national expenditures on adult educa- 
tion (Table 14). 


TABLE 14 


Estimated Number of Participants and Cost of 
Providing Adult Education Programmes 


Type of Institution Estimated Estimated 
No. of. Cost 

Participants (% million) 
Universities 250,000 52 
Colleges and related institutions 115,000 20 
School boards 528,000 44 
Federal government 500,000 325 
Provincial governments 200,000 15 
Cultural institutions 50,000 5 
Business and industry 486,000 100 
Labour organisations 200,000 6 
Proprietary schools 20,000 2 
Religious institutions 515,000 40 
Professional associations 102,000 14 
Other institutions and agencies 750,000 60 


Тога! 3,716,000 683 


а ———— _—_——— 
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Canada Manpower is clearly the largest spender on adult 
education. The total cost of providing training for 344,846 
adults in 1970-71 was $289 million of which $133 million was 
accounted for by direct training costs and $156 million 
was expended on support allowances for the participants.“ 
Thus, (һе average cost per participant was $839 of which 
$385 was instructional expense and $454 was allowances. The 
cost of Manpower training programmes is paid wholly by the 
Government of Canada. 


Based on an estimate for one province іп 1970-71, the cost 
of non-credit university adult education was estimated at $10 
million, with most of that cost borne by fees charged partici- 
pants. The cost of providing part-time university credit 
courses has been estimated at $42 million. 


Adult education programmes conducted by school systems. 
are financed largely through fees paid by the participants. In 
the province of British Columbia some $2.75 million was spent 
on adult education in 1972. Considering the number of regis- 
trations in that province, and projecting the expenditure to 
Canada as а whole, it appears likely that the total cost of 
adult education programmes by school systems would exceed 
$12 million for an average expenditure of approximately 515. 
рег registrant. In addition to such part-time participants in 
adult education programmes, there were 53,177 full-time adult 
students aged nineteen and over who were enrolled in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in 1968-69. The total cost of 
providing education for those students has been estimated at 
$32 million.“ 


Isolated data from several studies suggest that the total’ 
expenditure by labour organisations оп educational activities 
probably averages $3 per member per year. 49 This would: 


45. David A.A. Stager and Alan M. Thomas, op. cit. 

46. Gary Dickinson, ed., Adult Education in British Columbia, op. cit. 

47. David A.A. Stager and Alan M. Thomas, op. cit. 
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49. Gary Dickinson and Coolic Verner, “Education in Unaffiliated! 
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result in a total expenditure exceeding $6 million per year for 
'union education in Canada. 


Proprietary schools reported a total income from fees of 
$3.26 million at an average of $108 per student and total 
expenditure of $3.03 million, for a net income of .23 million 
which represents 7.1 per cent of gross income. It is estimated 
that some $2 million of that cost was borne by adult students. 


The continuing education programmes offered by thirteen 
professional associations had a total of 52,000 participants who 
paid $6.73 million in (е:5 at an average of $128 per participant. 
A tentative. projection to all professional association continuing 
education programmes would suggest an annual payment of 
some $14 million in fees. 


The remaining institutional categories for which rough 
estimates have been made lacked sufficient cost indicators to 
provide any reliable clues to the total national expenditure. 
The figures provided are scaled in relation to other institutio- 
nal categories taking into consideration such factors as the 
normal duration of adult education programmes within similar 
categories and the relative predominance of full or part-time 
participants. It should be reiterated, however, that these are 
only first approximations. 


Summary 


Adult education is not an insignificant activity in Canada 
either socially or economically. Some 28.4 per cent of the 
adult population is involved in the search for further learning 
through organised adult education programmes. This does not 
take into account the unidentified millions of adults who 
involve themselves in self-education projects. 


An estimated 683 million dollars was spent on adult 
education in Canada. This was some 0.79 per cent of the gross 
national product for 1970. In that year 4.93 per cent of the 
GNP was expended on health and 6.78 percent on social 
welfare, while 7.00 percent of the GNP was spent on the 
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education of children and youth. Considering that. the lesser 
proportion of the population is under twenty years of age 
this appears to be a disproportionate share of the GNP for 
the education of children and youth. Expenditures on the 
education of adults was only 11.39 per cent of that devoted 
to the education of children. 


Adult education involves a significant number of parti- 
cipants and a considerable expenditure of public and private 
funds yet it does not meet the pressing need for learning of 
large segments of the population. Since the cost of further 
education is primarily borne by the participant, those with 
less income tend to be excluded. Furthermore, the amount 
ofschooling appears to lead to participation in adult edu- 
cation, consequently, the less educated adults are under- 
represented. Since those with higher education and income 
levels tend to participate more, those providing adult education 
programmes tend to cater for those who participate. Adult 
education, then, is widening the gap between the educated 
and the uneducated. 


VI. Assessing Participation 


Any attempt to inventory the extent of adult education and 
the number of participants on a local, regional, or national 
level is virtually impossible because of the lack of complete, 
detailed, and reliable data. Such data are not available any- 
where because it is not considered to be sufficiently important 
in the national interest to warrant the effort required to collect 
it systematically. Furthermore, the few attempts that have 
been made to that end have run afoul of the general perva- 
siveness of adult education throughout the structure of 
society in a myriad of forms and activities that appear to defy 


logical analysis. 


Thus, the systematic collection of data about participation 
in adult education rests upon the precise identification of 
what activities are to be classified as adult education in such 
a way as to differentiate those to be enumerated from all other 
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similar activities.? Attempts to define adult education precisely 
have faltered because of the confusion between learning by 
adults and education for adults. 


Identifying Adult Education 


The problem of identification is not insurmountable, but it 
is complicated by a tendency to equate education with school- 
ing on the assumption that only those activities conducted by 
formal educational institutions can be defined properly as 
education. This restricted perception of education discounts 
and discredits most adult education. The preponderance of 
education provided for adults is different in form and subs- 
tance from the activities of educational institutions and it 
is conducted by instrumentalities in society outside the pro- 
vince and traditions of such institutions. Thus, by restricting 
the enumeration of participation only to activities provided by 
educational institutions, the vast bulk of it is eliminated with: 
the result that any assessment of participation is both incom- 
plete and inaccurate. 


On the other hand, there is a tendency to include as adult 
education everything an adult may do to further his learning 
onthe assumption that something derogatory is implied in 
eliminating self-education from adult education. Such a 
position is, of course, absurd. In attempting to define adult 
education in precise measurable terms we are merely identify- 
ing an existing phenomenon in discrete terms, Adult learning 
and adult education are equally discrete phenomena, but they 
are not synonymous with adult education. In fact, self edu- 
cation and adult education are but two ofthe many ways. 
adults may Іеагп.51 


Continuous learning by adults is an indispensible requisite 
of modern life and no society can hope to survive long without 


50. Coolie Verner, А Conceptual Scheme for the Identification and 
Classification of Processes for Adult Education, Chicago: Adult. 
Education Association of the U.S.A., 1962. 
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its adult population engaging іп learning continuously. Such 
essential learning cannot be left to chance, consequently a 
society must provide organised opportunities for adults to 
learn systematically. The provision of such opportunities 
consumes some of the resources of the society and it is essen- 
tial that some measure be taken of the rate at which adults 
participate. Neither the adult learning that occurs naturally 
ineveryday life nor the self-education in which some adults 
become involved can be measured periodically with any 
validity or reliability. The organised opportunities for learning 
provided for adults by the various instrumentalities іп а 
society both public and private can be inventoried; therefore, 
in measuring participation it is adult education that is studied. 
Only in this way can а society gain some assessment of the 
degree to which its members are keeping themselves abreast 
of changing requirements for learning. 


Adult education is any planned and organised activity 
provided by an institution or other social instrumentality that 
is intended specifically to assist an adult to learn and which 
is under the immediate and continuing supervision of an 
instructional agent who manages the conditions for learning 
insuch a way as to facilitate the successful achievement of 


the learning objectives. 


This definition sets criteria for determining what is included 
as adult education: 


1. Itis planned and organised. 

2. It is provided by some social organisation such as an 
institution, agency, or association. 

3. Its purpose is to assist an adult to learn. 

4. It is under the direction and continuing supervision of 
an instructor who can change and adjust the conditions 
of learning as required by the abilities of the learner 


and the learning task. 
The activities that meet these criteria can range from a 


correspondence course to a one-day institute, from a farm 
visit of an agricultural agent to an evening class, or from а: 
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private music lesson to a discussion group. These criteria 
also will exclude all casual learning that may occur naturally 
infday-to-day living as well as self-education projects through 
programmed instruction, television, or reading. 


Tn these terms, then, it is relatively easy to determine which 
activities are to be included іп any census of participation in 
adult education. The next problem is one of identifying the 
social instrumentalities that provide adult education. 


Counting Participants 


Participation in adult education can be measured by ап 
approach through the instrumentalities that provide it or by 
an approach through the adults seeking further education. 
The former approach is used more frequently than the latter 
but neither has proven completely satisfactory. 


By Providers 


This report on participation in adult education in Canada 
illustrates the problems encountered in attempting to achieve 
acensus of participation through the instrumentalities that 
provide adult education. Certain virtually insurmountable 
problems are encountered in taking this approach: 


(1) Identifying the providers 


So many institutions and agencies are involved in providing 
adult education that it is almost impossible to identify them 
all. Asa result, there is a tendency to include only those 
most conspicuously involved, such as the formal educational 
institutions. This results in a biased and incomplete count of 
participants. 


(2) Determining the adult education provided 


Most of those agencies and organisations involved in adult 
education provide it externally for the general adult public 
and internally for their own members. More adult education 
is probably provided internally than externally and some 
agencies do not become involved in it externally at all. 
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External Adult Education 


Many institutions and agencies are involved in providing 
adult education for the general public either as an extension 
of educational opportunity as an end іп itself or as a means 
to achieve some predetermined end. 


As an extension of educational opportunity, agencies and 
institutions seek to meet the needs for learning perceived by 
the public in general without necessarily aiming at any specific 
group of adults in the population. This kind of adult edu- 
cation is provided primarily by the formal educational insti- 
tutions in the society in much the same form and content as 
that provided their normal pre-adult populations. Such 
institutions are more apt to maintain records of their activities 
provided for adults and to have data on participation in 
these. 


Some voluntary associations and non-governmental insti- 
tutions also are involved in general adult education—often on 
a large scale. It is much more difficult to identify such groups 
and to collect participation data from them. Organisations 
such as the YM or YWCA are in this category. 


Asa means to an end, adult education programmes аге 
provided to the general public in order to increase public 
knowledge and change behaviour in some specific area of 
human welfare. Government agencies as well as private 
associations are usually active in this class of programme in 
the health and welfare fields particularly, but also in agricul- 
ture and other occupational areas. This is usually a larger 
area of programme activity than is general adult education, 
yet it isone in which scarcely any data are available on 
participation. The agencies involved usually have records of 
activities maintained for their own purposes. 


Internal Adult Education 


Most adult education falls into this category. Included 
here is the continuing education provided by an organisation 
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for its own personnel exclusively in. order. to insure the 
continued maintenance and adaptability of the organisation 
to changing circumstances. Governments, business and 
industry, institutions, voluntary associations, and other 
Such social structures are involved in the provision of 
adult education. Here too, records are kept primarily for 
internal use and rarely reported because most organisations 
do not perceive these internal programmes to be adult 
education and would not be apt to include them in reports. 


(3) Securing the required data 


Most organisations involved in providing adult education 
do not maintain accurate and detailed records of their 
activities. Those that do so record the data in different ways 
50 that there is little consistency in the quantity or quality of 
the data that can be collected. То facilitate uniformity 
and accuracy, national statistical services should prepare and 
distribute model forms and procedures for recording parti- 
cipation data in an effort to standardise the maintaining and 
reporting of adult education. It will probably be both 
desirable and necessary for national governments to intro- 
duce some functional incentives to encourage agencies to. 
volunteer consistent and reliable reports of their activities in 
adult education. In time, national governments may find it 
advantageous to require reports on adult education as they 
now do with other kinds of information. 


By Adult Participation 
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data would indicate the kinds of programmes, the forms of 
adult education, the costs, and the characteristics of the 
Population involved. This would be useful in planning 
expanded educational services to help insure that those most 
in need of continuing education have opportunities to engage 
in further learning Systematically. 


Since every government now makesa regular enumeration 
of its population, both the skill and the machinery to conduct 
sample surveys is available for that purpose. 


Summary 


The detailed study of participation in adult education on 
а national basis has not been accomplished successfully in 
Canada as yet. The varied forms in which adult aducation 
is provided and its general dispersion throughout the total 
fabric of Society are almost insurmountable barriers to any 
complete and detailed analysis. 


Two basic approaches have been made to participation, 
but neither has been successful. An approach through the 
institutions and agencies Providing adult education tends to 
include only the better organised and more readily visible 
Programmes, but this omits the bulk of adult education 
available in the country, It would be possible to enhance 
the completeness of the data collected from those providing 
adult education by establishing standard criteria for reporting 
and by instituting functional incentives to encourage the co- 
Operation of those concerned. 


An approach to participation through regular sample 
Surveys of the adult population would supply equally accurate 
‘data more easily and with more functionally useful details 
about the participants, the programmes and the costs. The 
Scientific technology for such surveys is readily available and 
the machinery to conduct them is extant. 


The accelerating pace of social change makes it abundantly 
‘clear that adults must continue to learn, for learning is a 
Tequirement of living; but to do so successfully, adults must 
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have opportunities to engage in educational programmes for- 
the learning required for survival cannot be left to chance.. 


In order to insure the adequate provision of adult education 
Suited to the needs of every segment of the adult population, 


itis essential that existing programmes and participants ђе: 


studied periodically. 


The role of adult education as an indispensable component 
of modern life is not fully recognised and accepted as a matter 
of national concern. Governments still cling to the myth 
that public responsibility for education is limited to that 
provided for children and youth with the result that a dispro- 
portionate share of national wealth is expended on education 
at the pre-adult level. A Society that makes its educational 
investment almost entirely in children and youth is on the 


way to becoming obsolete and is reducing its chances for 


survival, 


I. Aims and Definitions 


The ever-increasing interest in education during the post- 
war years has on the whole bcen directed towards the basic 
educational core. Тһе term “educational core” in this paper 
refers to primary and secondary schools (9 years), the secon- 
dary both academic and vocational, 10th to 12th years, and 
higher education following on successful completion of secon- 
dary studies. The principle of an educational core is that it is 
supported by the community and maintained within given 
guidinglines as regards standards, content and curricula. 
Although no correlation necessarily exists among the various 
sections of the educational соге, it is, in principle, based оп 
the completion of ап unbroken sequence beginning at the 
pupil’s 7th year and lasting for a maximum of 18-20 years. 


Outside this educational core we have adult education. It 
may be parallel to the educational core (competence-based 
adult education), it may supplement or complement it (retrain- 
ing, further and reconversion training schemes), but it may 
also have no particular connection with the educational core 
(general liberal non-vocational adult education, or liberal 
enlightenment). Adult education has many different sponsors 
and no clear-cut financial structure. It is designed for those 
not enrolled at any of the levels of the educational core and 
who normally do not qualify to do so from the point of view 
of age. 


Although adult education in Demark dates back to the 
middle of the 18th century, and received its first legislative 
provision as early as 1914 in the first Elementary Schools Act, 
it has hardly any clearly formulated or official aims of educa- 
tional policy, and no definition or even demarcation of its area 
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has ever been made. This gives rise to considerable practical 
difficulties whenever an attempt is made to assess the extent оГ 
adult education and expenditure on it. 


А definition of adult education as an alternative to the 
educational core has been offered above. On this basis there 
can be nothing but full support for the definition proposed by 
UNESCO in connection with the International Standard Classi- 
fication of Education (ISCED), in which no distinction is made 
between "adult education" and “out-of-school education”. 
The consequence of this, however, must be an educational 
concept which goes further than the one within which ISCED 
operates. I have some doubts about the exclusions made in 
ISCED (ISCED ІП, Rev. 5), particularly if one considers the 
tendencies which are developing in many parts of the world 
and traditions in Denmark. However, in this paper I will 
endeavour to keep within the given definition. 


In Denmark, as in mostother countries, adult education 
has developed as the need has arisen, without any overall plan. 
The result is that this "alternative system" is today spread 
amongst various ministerial areas of responsibility which gives 
adult education a wide, richly varied, but little co-ordinated 
educational area. It is only possible therefore to assemble and 
arrange data which provide an incomplete picture of the present 

* situation: Statistics will always ‘be inconclusive, so this paper 
must be taken with reservations, since it is of necessity based 
far too much on a subjective evaluation and the author’s own 
үк point (adult education under the Ministry of Educa- 
tion), 


Adult education exists at present under the responsibility 
of the following ministries: 


Example of activities 
Ministry of Education 


— department Royal Danish Institute of Edu- 
3 cational Studies 


-- directorate for primary 
and secondary schools, 
adult and youth educa- 
tion, teacher training 
colleges, etc. 


— directorate for secon- 
dary schools and higher 
preparatory examina- 
tion 

— directorate for voca- 
tional training 


Ministry of Labour 


Ministry of Trade and 
Commerce 


Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs 


Home Office 
Ministry of Social Welfare 


Ministry of State 
Ministry of Budgets 


Ministry of Agriculture 
Ministry of Defence 


Ministry of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs 


Ministry of Works 
Ministry of Justice 
Ministry of Finance 
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Example of activities 


National Handicraft Studies 
Adult education in residential 
colleges 

General liberal non-vocationat 
adult education 


Matriculation and higher edu- 
cation courses 


Technical correspondence col- 
leges, Vocational teacher train- 


ing 
Unskilled Workers' Colleges 
Technological Institutes 


Radio Denmark 


Civil Defence College 
Personnel Institutes for Natio- 


. nal Care of the' Mentally 


Handicapped 

National Institute of Journa- 
lism 

National Institute of Adminis- 
tration 

Forestry Colleges 

Armed Forces Civil Education 
Ecclesiastical College 


Railwaymen’s Institutes 
Training of Driving Instructors 


. Training of Customs Officials 
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In addition, local authorities and their organisations have their 
own training schemes.. Some are based within the educational 
core because they are a part of initial training. In all other 
instances, however, adult education is conducted in accordance 
with the given definition. 


It can often be very difficult to separate adult education 
expenditure from the collective budget of the institutions in- 
volved. Practically all the above-mentioned ministries have 
special advisory bodies responsible for prescribing the content 
and level of their courses. 


During the preparators stages of the current Act on Leisure- 
time Instruction (passed in 1968) a "supplementary evening 
school committee" was set up. The result was a White Paper 
(1965/396 re “Leisure-time Instruction for Adults”), in which 
the traditions of free and voluntary liberal enlightenment were 
emphasized. 


‘Another vast area is that of the adult vocational training 
schemes under the Ministry of Labour. In this instance the 
regulations (of 2nd June 1971) are formulated in such a way as 
to leave the planning of the training schemes to the parties 
concerned. The object of these training schemes is to secure 
maximum employment and they are therefore continually 
adjusted to current technological developments and conditions 
in the labour market. 


“Perspective Plan for 1970-85” is the title of a Government 
White Paper published іп 1971, and is the result of findings of 
aworking committee set up in 1968. This report establishes 
the lack of continuity and long-term objectives in practically 
all sectors of the Danish educational system. “Perspective 
Plan” establishes further that: 


“Three main “objectives for adult education can be for- 
mulated, 


(a) to give adults with insufficient basic education further 
education (achievement-based adult education); 
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(b) to provide'retraining and possibly réconversion ігаіп-: 
ing for adults in respect of current developments in 
science and technology (vocation-based adult educa- 
tion), and 


(c) to provide the opportunity of leisure-time instruction 
of a supplementary and orientating nature (general 
liberal non-vocational adult education). 


ltmust be anticipated that training schemes within the 
present legislative area of leisure-time instruction will, to a . 
greater extent than hitherto, be incorporated in the educa- 
tion system, partly as additional. basic education and partly 
as preparation for further education. Іп addition, state- 
sponsored opportunities for vocational retraining schemes. 
will become much wider than is the case at present, and 
retraining schemes will be integrated into existing educa- 
tional institutions. , . ." 


A debate on adult education took place in Parliament in 
December 1972. There was general agreement on the principle 
of lifelong integrated. education as the basis for a general 
education policy in a modern dynamic community, and of 
adult education playing an independent role as equal partner 
in an integrated education system of the future. The establish- 
ment of the Central Board for Education (summer 1973), 
which advises the Government on educational issues, under- 
lines the importance of adult education. Adult education shall 
further the necessary flexibility and shall act as the dynamic 
power in societal development. У 


П. Paths to Adult Learning 


In Denmark, as in many other countries, certain trends in 
social development in the 60s which gave rise to new concepts 
of adult education һауе now become clear. Denmark has 
experienced tremendous improvements in living standards, 
increased productivity, reorganisation of production and conse- 
quently of industrial structure, changes in consumer patterns 
and developments towards larger units of administration, 
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education, social health, production and distribution. The 
education system has been subjected to change and to more or 
less thorough going reforms, but the process has been pragma- 
tic. Each educational area has attempted to develop in relation 
10 the expected influx of new students within its own field. 


General agreement has been reached in recent years оп the 
trend towards increasing priority for adult education. Whilst 
“Perspective Plan” (PP I) confirmed these trends, PP II (“Регѕ- 
pective Plan for 1972—87”) stated briefly that "there is thus 
every reason to give adult education a high priority", and 
pointed out that for reasons of economy it would be necessary 
40 consider the possibility of a collective redistribution within 
the education system as a whole, Factors supporting this 
supposition include: 


—  thatabout 3/4 of employed persons in Denmark have 
only had seven years’ basic education; 


— that a considerable percentage of employed persons 
are skilled in trades that because of changes in social 
structure and industry no longer exist, or which they 
have left; 


— that the increase of leisure-time leads to an increasing 
demand for leisure-time instruction; 


— that the efforts on behalf of initial schooling in the 
60s have created a generation gap and will encourage 
inequality; 


— that the increase in effectiveness and specialisation, 
and their consequent psychological pressures will 
necessitate "breathing spaces which will allow for the 
development of self-expression and creativity; 


— itis becoming increasingly vital to create a general 
framework of reference. 


Added to this is.the growing realisation that however long 
or excellent the first years of schooling may be, they cannot 
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supply young people with the learning and skills they will 
need in as little аз 10-15 years’ time. Just as certain jobs 
cease to exist, new jobs are constantly created. Changes of 
profession and trade will be everyday occurrences in thé 
future. Geographical as well as social mobility is increasing 
and with it the organisational theory which in OECD termino- 
logy is referred to as “recurrent education" appears to be 
self-evident. 


Denmark in the 1960s witnessed а growing acceptance of 
the whole concept of adult education. Prior to this, it had 
been identified with the traditional forms of liberal enlighten- 
ment, whereas adult education today is accepted as defined іп 
ISCED (see page 112). 


As a result of this, there is no longer the sharp delineation 
between general liberal non-vocational adult education, the 
more vocationally-based retraining and reconversion schemes, 
and competence-based adult and further education. In the 
following, I will attempt to systematise the many adult educa- 
tion activities under four headings: general liberal non-voca- 
tional, competence-based, labour market-orientated and the 
self-learner. This description with all its omissions must be 
considered a first exercise—an attempt to map out the ‘present 
situation. 


General Liberal Non-vocational Adult Education—that is adult 
education of a liberally enlightening character directed towards) 
personal development, expression and emancipation. 


General liberal non-vocational adult education (liberal 
enlightenment) is not competence-based; it does not assume 
any pre-determined description of level; it does not pursue 
any pre-established or centrally dictated curricula; and it has 
no established criteria for formal qualifications either for 
students or tutors. This type of adult education is conducted 


"by a large number of different sponsors, working independen- 


tly and often regarding each other as competitors. Until 
recently this type of education was considered a relative “ош- 
sider” in relation to the rest of the education system. 
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There is a time-honoured tradition in Denmark that the 
initiative in adult education of this type is taken locally, first 
and foremost by private organisations or by private persons. 
This tradition is strengthened by the assumption that many of 
the sponsors are in close contact with many different sections 
of the community (grass-roots contact) and are thus ina 
position to administer what is offered to the best possible effect 
(а concept of self-management). Recent investigations have 
shown, however, that serious regional differences exist—to the 
advantage of the cities and particularly of the capital. 


With regard to UNESCO's International Standard Classi- 
fication of Education (ISCED), an attempt will be made in 
this description to distinguish between formal and non-formal 
general adult education, (largely ISCED category 9). 


A. Formal adult education is characterised by 


— the enrolment of students іп a particular course, 


— the registration of their attendance in some way or 
other, and 


— the arrangement of a programme of fixed duration. 
B. With non-formal adult education there is no enrolment 
or registration, but there can be a pre-arranged programme, 
e.g. a series of meetings on the same theme or topic. 


Formal adult education covers: 


a) Youth Schools 
Partly still b) Continuation Schools (14-18 years.) Supple- 


ofcompu с) Youth Residential Colleges mentary 
1вогу school-d) Chid and Youth Hobby Groups апа alterna- 
age е) General Leisure-time Instruction _ tive to the 
for Adults educational 
f) University Extra-mural core 


Departments 
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g) Correspondence Colleges 

h) Adult education for seamen 

i) Folk High Schools (residential) 
j Youth High Schools (residential) 
k) Domestic Science Colleges 


Non-formal adult education covers: 


1) club activities for children 
and youth қ 
m) enlightenment in general, e.g. 
of informative character 
n) public libraries and other 
cultural arrangements 
0) mass media 


Agricultural colleges are traditionally counted among general 
liberal education establishments, where they also belong 
legislatively, but in fact they provide vocational training. As 
the integration of media and methods gradually develops, a 
number of mass media activities will be included under formal 
adult education. 


General liberal leisure-time instruction, etc. 


Any person who can assemble the required number of 
students can arrange courses of a liberally enlightening chara- 
cter. The Act on Leisure-time Instruction (1968) establishes. 
that private sponsors take precedence over public ones, Where 
no private sponsor exists, public sponsors, ie. the local 
authorities, assume responsibility. Тһе exceptions are the 
Youth Schools which can be private but which іп 95 per cent 
of cases are the responsibility of the local authorities. They 
are an integral part of the local school plan. About four-fifths 
of general leisure-time instruction for adults is run privately 


and about one-fifth publicly. 


Education and leisure-time activity must be offered to all 
citizens in all[parts of the country on either private or public 
initiative, In principle, however, there is no difference in 
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objectives, content and method between adult education run 
by public or by private sponsors. The only conditions imposed 
are that all subjects be treated without prejudice and that 
instruction be open to all. The consequence of this tradition 
is that there are a large number of sponsors in voluntary adult 
education. Only about a dozen of them can offer nationwide 
coverage. The largest are three politically affiliated education 
associations, the Workers Education Association (AOF), 
Popular Education Association (FOF) and the Liberal Educa- 
tion Association (LOF). There is also а Free Education 
Association (FO). In autumn 1973 the Danish Education 
Association (DOF) was started in an attempt to unite the 
local authorities and non- political sponsors, Conditions pre- 
vailing in Denmark permit public subsidies to be given to 
sponsors (such as the education associations) without any 
special stipulations as to numbers or organisational form. 


With regard to administrative forms, the youth schools 
are sub-divided as follows: 


— general liberal youth school courses 
— club activities 
— camps 


Within general liberal leisure-time instruction for adults a 
distinction under the terms of the Act was observed both 
administratively and pedagogically between the following 


— evening classes 

study circles 

hobby groups for adults (groups of interest) 

special instruction (compensatory and remedial) 

evening high schools 

— lectures 

— supplementary cultural arrangements (which can also 
figure in connection with youth schools and leisure- 
time activities for children's and youth clubs). 


Revisions of the Act leading to Amendments in 1971 and 1972 
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һауе largely put an end administratively speaking to these 
distinctions, and most of these organisational forms are now 
covered by the term "general leisure-time instruction for 
adults". 


Evening classes, study circles and hobby groups for adults 
‘are entirely dominated by recreative and manual subjects and 
foreign languages, while evening high-schools, lecture series 
(and toa certain extent study circles) concentrate on socially 
orientated, cultural and psycho-pedagogical subjects. It сап 
nevertheless be observed that subjects cover a wide range and 
that the sphere of topics is under constant review, mainly 
‘because changes in society are rapidly reflected in the subjects 
discussed in voluntary adult education. 


The extent of leisure-time instruction is very difficult to 
define with anything like satisfactory accuracy. Official statis- 
tics deal only with information on numbers of students, their 
classification into age-groups and the number of hours instruc- 
tion for each class. The best of these would be the number of 
hours of instruction, a yardstick used also to allocate subsidies. 
XDuring the course of 1974, a more thorough consumer survey 
will be published, analysing the statistical information of the 
past years.) But even with these reservations, a great quanti- 
tative expansion in leisure-time instruction can be observed 
since 1960. 


In the case of Youth Schools, the number of students has 
increased from 20,000 to 120,000 and in general leisure-time 
instruction. for adults, from 350,000 to about 500,00 students. 
"The increase in general leisure-time instruction remained steady 
throughout the 1960s, but in 1971-72 there was for the first 
time a decline in enrolment in general leisure-time instruction. 
"The class average was reduced from 17.4 to 13.7, enabling the 
number of classes to remain the same; but the hours of instruc- 
tion per class were similarly reduced (from 42.9 to 35.3. The 
decrease in general leisure-time instructior. was offset, however, 
by an increase in competence-based education. These shifts 
'can be explained by the fact tbat for economic reasons the | 
principle of free liberal adult education was abandoned. For 
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the first time students were charged the equivalent of one- 
third of the tutor's salary. Later, the fees were reduced by 
half. The concept of students’ contributions is by now more 
or less accepted, so participation is once again increasing. 


TABLE 1(a) 


Students in Leisure-Time Instruction for Adults, 
Classified According to Sex and Age 


Under 18 18-25 26-45 46-65 Over 65 Total 
VISIT лыны ына ыры ұлда Че аа ЧИ: се 
У/отеп 5 
1970-71 8,370 62,093 171,802 82,047 33,401 357,713 


1971-72 5,016 56,369 132,401 72,882 28,161 294,829 
1972-73 6,460 59,202 152,083 91,13 38,523 347,381 


Men 


1970-71 7,042 40,064 85,192 31,150 7,976 171,824 
1971-72 5,306 36,57 68,201 26,039 . 6,777 153,311 
1972-73 6,525 38,223 70,379 28,856. 8,098 151,381 


Тога! 
1970-71 15,412 102,157 256,994 113,597 41,377 529,537 


1971-72 10,324 92,896 200,602 98,921 24,938 448,140 
1972-73 12,985 97,425 222,462 119,269 46,621 498,762 


Local authority reforms have rendered statistical material for 
1969-70 incomplete in this context. 


Since the Act on Leisure-time Instruction extended the 
area of operations by repealing certain restrictive regulations, 
statistical material relevant to the Act on Youth and Evening 
Schools cannot be compared with similar statistical material 
after 1969. Under the old regulations, there were evening 
schools, evening high schools and lecture series. 


In 1965-66, evening schools had a total of 134,309 hours in 
22,019 classes, while evening high schools in. the same period 
had 12,697 hours in 1,531 classes. As regards lecture series, 
734 were arranged in 1970.71, of which 344 were arranged by 
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TABLE 1(B) 
Students іп 1965-66 Classified According to Sex and Age 


Under 18 18-25 Over 25 Total 
Women 32,854 64,296 204,161 299,311 
Men 15,429 28,934 80,879 125,242. 
Total 48,283 93,220 285,040 424,553 


See 


the education associations. In 1971-72, there were 685 lecture 
‘series, of which 313 were arranged by the education associa- 
‘tions. 


The distribution of subjects in general leisure-time instruc- 
tion for adults in 1972-73 was as follows: 


Manual and creative subjects 36% 
Languages (including Danish) 22% 
Gymnastics, Yoga 18% 
Social and cultural studies 8% 
School subjects (other than lang.) 4% 
Other subjects 16% 


‘Gymnastics and Yoga is the only group with a rising tendency. 
The University Extra-mural Departments 


These departments cover general non-vocational adult 
education of a special nature. It is based on legislature relating 
to leisuretime instruction and to the Act relating to the gover- 
ning of institutions of higher education. Both have as their 
aim “to effect a broader knowledge of research methods and 
results”, and the work is conducted in the form of 


— university courses (which can cover several semesters) 
and ; 
— lecture series. 
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There is an extra-mural department at each of the three 
universities, (Copenhagen, Arhus and Odense) and a special 
extra-mural department outside these three cities. They аге 
governed by an Extra-mural Committee approved by the 
Minister of Education and consisting of representatives from 
the four departments, the Danish Adult Education Associa- 
tions Council and the Ministry of Education. A national 
secretariat under the guidance of a Director of Studies supervi- 
ses the co-ordination of activities and the organisation of the 
special department. The secretariat has its premises in Odense 
University. 


Outside the universities the courses are run in close co- 
Operation with the other sponsors, often in co-operation with 
local university extra-mural committees, of which there are 
70-80. Extra-mural classes tend to be looked upon as a 
superstructure to other adult education activities. It should be 
mentioned that the. Copenhagen and Arhus extra-mural 
departments conduct fairly extensive non-vocátional adult 
education in the language area on a par (and in competition) 
with other sponsors such as the education associations. After 
the decline in the 1960s, the university extra-mural classes are 
now їп а period of rapid expansion. 


General Liberal Non-Vocational Adult Education in 
Residential Colieges 


The residential college form of general non-vocational adult 
education is characteristic of Denmark. It has rightly been 
alleged that non-vocational education has its roots in the 
Folk High Schools (residential non-vocational colleges for 
adults), the first of which was founded in 1844. The following. 
forms of residential colleges have subsequently developed: 


— Folk High Schools 

— Youth High Schools 

— Agricultural Colleges 

— Domestic Science Colleges 
— Continuation Schools 

— Residential Youth Colleges 


TABLE 2 


Number of Classes and Hours Classified According to Sponsors 


Type of 
Activity 


General leisure-time 1970-71 


instruction 1971-72 
1972-73 
Evening High-School 1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 
Special instruction 1970-71 
C. and R.* 1971-72 
t 1972-73 


Education Other Private Local 
Association Sponsors Authorities 

classes hours classes hours classes hours 
15,667 691,789 6,193 227,998 4,478 220,476 
15,476 547,318 6,209 194,429 3,608 151,460 
17,759 715,179 7,253 254,179 4,335 189,576 
1,027 37,461 281 9,375 295 12,325 
625 21,458 300 8,888 228 9,456 
497 18,646 17 4,280 213 9,014 
550 25,244 53 1,782 79 3,921 
617 24,564 104 4,060 163 8,296 
793 33,856 125 4,862 360 38,137 


Тога! 

classes hours 
26,338 1,140,264 
25,288 893,207 
29,347 1,158,934 
1,603 59,161 
1,153 39,803 
827 31,939 
682 30,947 
884 36,921 
1,278 76,855 


*C. = Compensatory: К. = Remedial 


Ka 


I£c 
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TABLE 3 
Students at University Extramural Departments 


Year 1965.66 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 


Number of students 13,981 12,166 8,857 10,878 18,504 
Number of double 
periods 996 1,117 984 1,428 1,893 


With the exception of the Youth Residential Colleges, the 
above schools come under the legislation of the Act on Folk 
High Schools, Continuation Schools and Agricultural and 
Domestic Science Colleges, but their subsidies are based on 
the Act of 1970 providing states grants to certain private 
schools. 


The Folk High School 


Today there are 83 Folk High Schools attended each year 
by about 9,000 people. They are free schools which are state- 
supported but self-governing. The Folk High Schools have used 
their independence in various ways ia relation to the content 
and forms of learning. The Folk High School concept 
is by no means rigid; [methods of learning vary from one 
school to another. But they have certain features in com- 
mon; they are residential, and the collective experiences of 
the students form the bases for discussions and debates. 
Another common feature is the absence of final examinations, 
Teports or competence-based testing. Novertheless, many 
institutions, training centres and professions consider а Folk 
High School course an advantages, so students may obtain 
a report on request. 


Folk High Schools differ in background and approach. 
Forms of learning alternate between study circles, discussions, 
lectures, self-study, project work, excursions and so on. There 
are usually some compulsory subjects, but apart from these the 
choice of subjects or topics is left to the students. Timetables 
can thus vary a great deal with regard to content and scope. 
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Much of the instruction now takes the form of study circles on 
particular topics, and project work has lately become very 
popular. Many Folk High Schools now undertake inquiries 
into local community problems. Inspired by pcdagogical 
trends in the 60s, some Folk High Schools emphasize creative 
and active pedagogies. Most courses are of 4-6 months' dura- 
tion, although short courses lasting only a week (5 day) can be 
recognised. One of the ways in which Folk High Schools 
differ from each other is their specialisation in certain areas. 
The most obvious examples of this are the five gymnastics and 
athletics Folk High Schools which also train gymnastic 
teachers for voluntary youth and sports club work, and the 
Nursing High Schools, offering preparatory courses for inten- 
ding nursing students. (The latter are gradually disappearing 
as nursing training iri general is reorganised.) 


There are also schools which, within the framework of 
general non-vocational education, offer preparatory courses to 
intending candidates for the Higher Preparatory Examination 
(Н.Е), welfare worker trainees, and so on. Other Folk High 
Schools lay special emphasis on languages, music, art, socio- 
pedagogics, etc. 


An innovation of the 60s was the special Youth Folk High 
Schools (at present 4) for students in the 17-19 age-group, 
linking the Continuation Schools with the Folk High Schools. 
The minimum age for enrolment at a Folk High School is 17% 
years at the commencement of the course, but many Folk 
High Schools have raised this limit. 


Concurrently with the creation of the Youth Folk High 
Schools, a number of Pensioners Folk High Schools have 
appeared in recent years chiefly on the initiative of Pensioners’ 
Associations. They are subsidised by the local authorities. 
There are now 4 Pensioners Folk High Schools offering courses 
of 1-2 weeks which are attended by about 20,000 old people 
yearly. The newest addition is the Family Folk High School, 
based on the joint participation of parents (or parent) and 
«children. This form has developing for several years as a. short 
‘summer course and now appears in an extended form in certain 
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schools. In some cases, specially qualified personal are engag- 
ed to look after the children during school hours. 


Domestic Science Colleges 


There are 25 domestic science colleges offering courses to 
both male and female students from the age of 16. The 
Colleges. teach from recognised curricula but may if they wish 
lay special emphasis on certain aspects of the subject, such as 
nutrition and cookery, family and communi ty-based studies or 
needlework and handicrafts. Other colleges supplement the 
instruction of domestic science subjects with general school 
subjects, preparing students to sit for the Technical Prepara- 
tory or the Extended Technical Preparatory Examination 
(Т.Е.1 and Т.Е.2). The tendency recently has been to extend 
these courses. 


Continuation. Schools (now numbering about 100) for the 
14-18 age-group are the type of residential colleges which have 
achieved the greatest measure of adjustment within the develop- 
ments ofthe education system in the 605. Their founding 
concept and forms of learning, however, classify them under 
voluntary non-vocational adult education. With their courses 
extended to 8 ог 10 months and with certain changes in their 
curricula, continuation Schools now appear as an alternative 
to the final. classes.of primary. schools. . Jt is now possible to- 
sit for 9th and 10th class examinations, Technical Preparatory 
and Exiended Technical Preparatory examinations at this. 
type of college. 


As a variant of the continuation schools, local authorities 
can, under the Act on Leisure-time Instruction, establish. 
Youth Residential Colleges, similar to the Youth Schools. 
With the exception of the Youth Residential Colleges, all 
residential school forms share the feature of being self-govern- 
ing and self-owning institutions (foundations). A few privately- 
owned continuation schools can still be found. 


Public Libraries 
Under the Public Library Act of 1964, public libraries are 
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TABLE 4 
теу of the Extent of Voluntary Adult Education 
in Residential Colleges 
Number Number Percen- Largest Number 
of of  tageof age- of 
schools students women group yearly 
students 
(a) 
—— NE 
Folk High- 1961-62 64 7,499 66 1824 2,821 
Schools (c) 1966-67 72 8,814 66 18-20 4,075 
1971-72 80 9,021 (b) 61 18 20 4,116 
1972-73 83 
Agricultural 1961-62 32 3,176 6 18-24 1,459 
Colleges 1966-67 28 2,222 5 21-24 1,538 
1971-72 25 2,466 3 21-24 1,504 
1972-73 
Domestic 1961-62 36 2,803 — 18 1,140 
Science 1966-67 32 2,417 = 17 1,277 
Colleges 1971-72 25 1,903 99 17 943 
1972-13 25 
Contiuuation 1961-62 108 9,963 52 15 4,560 
Schools 1966-67 104 7,604 45 15 4,807 
1971-72 101 7,077 46 15 6,338 
1972-73 i 
Youth Reši- 1961-62 — = = - — 
dential 1966-67 5 303. 78 — 109 
Colleges 1971-72 2 145 46 15 141 
, 1972-73 


a ide ATTEN TUNI ENTER УЧИТ IR RO 
(a) Indicates total number of students in the various months 


of the school year multiplied by four and divided by forty. 
This method of calculation was introduced from Ist 
August 1970 for the allocation of subsidies. 

(b) Indicates that the figure is exclusive of students attending 
“short high school courses” of four weeks or less. 


Students Yearly students 
In 1961-62 с 3 
1966-67 2,315 121 
1971-72 13,123 440 
1972-73 


(c) Including four Youth High Schools. 
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required to promote enlightenment, learning and cultural 
activities. More specifically they are required “to: afford the 
individual the means to form independent opinions, general 
and specialised information and the acquisition of knowledge, 


TABLE 5 


Residential College Students Classified According to 
Parents’ Professions (1971-72) (per cent) 


Folk High Agricul- Domestic Continu]- 
Schools tural Science ation 
Long Short Colleges Colleges Schools 

Courses Courses 


Agriculture, etc, 18 1 72 20 22 


Workers in industry, 
trades, business and 


transport 30 26 10 29 43 
Self-employed in 
trades and industry 8 1 4 12 9 


‘Self-employed in 
commerce and 


transport 5 1 2 6 5 

Self-employed in 

professions 5 2 1 5 2 

Administrative, 

office or business 

personnel 10 5 2 11 

Civil servents and 

public works 

personnel 15 15 4 13 10 

Other, or not stated 9 49 (a) 5 4 3 
E 

Total ` 100 100 100 100 100 


(a) Usually older students. 
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personal development, human and artistic experience, and also 
to assist and supplement the area of liberal enlightenment”. 
АП the activities mentioned in the above section are primarily 
(and certainly historically) designed to be of general interest, 
informative and personality-developing and are based on the 
voluntary concept. They can thus hardly be. classified as 
“paths to adult learning", but rather as opportunities for 
development and self-expression. 


The absence of sociologically-based research оп adult 
education is a contributory cause of our astonishing ignorance 
as to who participates in general non-vocational adult educa- 
tion. But much points to the fact that students are mainly 
recruited from the middle classes and that the response increa- 
ses proportionately with the size of the community area. The 
considerable quantitative expansion does not therefore indicate 
that people are being recruited from other socio-economic 


groups. 


Competence-based Adult Education—that is Adult Education 
designed to provide opportunities parallel to the regular or 
primary system—or education which is competence-based in 
anothar way. 


Since the end of the 50s there has been a marked develop- 
ment in adult training schemes. This applies both to the 
general competence-based courses comparable to the educa- 
tional core and to the more specialised vocational adult train- 
ing schemes related to the labour market. This development 
has had two consequences; 1) new contacts have been establi- 
shed between the various branches of the education system— 
for example, between general liberal non-vocational adult 
education (liberal enlightenment) and the educational core, 
and 2) many established educational institutions have become 
engaged in the training of adults—for example, secondary 
schools and teacher training colleges. While most general 
non-vocational adult education comes under category 9 of 
UNESCO’s International Standard Classification of Education 
(ISCED), competence-based adult education could be classified 
under four other categories, namely 2, 3, 5 and 6. 
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ISCED-category 2 corresponding to the 3 top classes іп primary 
schools (8th, 9th and 10th grades) 


This could be the first step towards an "alternative system’ 
and comprises the state-controlled examinations at 9th and 
10th class levels, the Technical Preparatory and the Extended 
Technical Preparatory Examinations. This education is offered 
in compliance with the Act on Leisure-time Instruction by 
Youth Schools and Educational Organisations for adults. In 
the case of the latter, it is often jointly organised by several 
sponsors Within the same local area. It is also available by 
Continuation Schools, Domestic Science Colleges, Polytechnics 
and Commercial Colleges. The Technical Preparatory Exami- 
nation was introduced with the Evening School Act of 1958, 
and in 1968 the Extended Technical Preparatory Examination, 
the 8th, 9th and 10th Class Examinations were added. Enrol- 
ment has grown rapidly—from 700 students on 32 courses in 
1960-61 to 4,800 students on 116 courses (1906 classes) in 
1970-71 and 6,400 students on 179 courses (2,598 classes) in 
1972-73. 


ISCED-category 3, corresponds to the secondary education, 
both theoretical and practical/vocational (11th and 12th grades) 


, 


This normally includes A-level courses, the Higher Prepara- 
tory Examination, HF supplementary (secondary) courses and 
various competence-based vocational courses (mainly in agri- 
culture and forestry). These courses are usually offered by 
existing institutions, as in the case of Higher Preparatory and 
Supplementary Secondary Courses which are offered by secon- 
dary schools, teacher training colleges, advanced training 
colleges such as Denmark's Technical Institute (to a lesser 


extent) and by university extra-mural departments' special ^ 


A-level courses, of which there are 14 conducted in special 
institutions. 


Just as the Technical Preparatory Examination (TF) was 
the product of competence-based adult education in the 50s, 
HF was the product of the 60s’ alternative to matriculation. 
About 1970, agreement on the principle of amalgamation 
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enabled students to take HF under the auspices of (һе Act on 
Leisure-time Instruction. One consequence of this arrangement 
was a rise in the age-level of candidates, which, together with 
the state HF Course, paved the way for a genuinely alternative 


form of adult learning. Close affiliation to existing institutions - 


has undoubtedly hindered a broader development along these 
lines; in most cases the courses are run under the Leisuretime 
Instruction Act through close co-operation of several sponsors 
—often called The Education Associations’ Preparatory Course 
(OF). -At present the process is being adjusted as these Pre- 


paratory Courses are now being established at county level on ' 


the basis of collective planning, of such factors as density of 
population, public transport, training centres and an action 
radius of not more than 20-25 km. Certain vocational institutes 
teach HF subjects, and basic vocational training courses have 
built a 20-week module to fit in with НЕ. Candidates for A- 
level courses must be over 18 years of age. 


ISCED-category 5, corresponding to Practical-based Advanced 
Training 


This covers a fairly limited area and is mainly concerned 
with agriculture and forestry (agricultural technology and for- 
estry training). The four technological institutes must be 
mentioned in this connection. From the start they һауе been 
extremely active in adult vocational training, but there is а 
growing tendency now to lay the main emphasis on research, 
course development and specialcourses. Most of the courses 
run by these institutions offer retraining and further training 
for skilled workers, civil servants, master craftsmen and mana- 
gers in trades and industry. Interest is centred around the 
introduction of new methods, technology and materials. The 
courses last from 40 to 120 hours. 


In the domestic science sector there are vocational training 
schemes for the training of institution kitchen supervisers such 
as the Chief Cook Course, in 1974 available at five domestic 
science colleges. The course takes three years and alternates 
between apprentice work (two years in.all) and college training 
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(one year) This course appeals mostly to young students. 
There is also a Domestic Technology Course, offered at two 
domestic science colleges, which consists of a 40-week course 
after two years of preparatory training and attracts mainly 
older students. 


ISCED-category 6, corresponding to a fairly elementary further 
education of a theoretical nature 


Although rather poorly represented at the moment, this 
category will in time cover the university courses now run by 
the extra-mural departments. They are characterised by level 
but do not as yet lead to any qualification. However this state 
of affairs is gradually changing. 


Competence-based adult education offers, in actual fact, 
alternative paths to adult learning. It exists in all parts of the 
country and its students can apply for government education 
grants. The concept of amalgamation is gaining ground, espe- 
cially іп the areas run under the Act оп Leisure-time Instruc- 
tion. The post-secondary level is still far from satisfactory; 
curricula, textbooks and methods have not been adjusted to 
suit adult learners. Enrolment in competence-based adult 
education bas been steadily increasing in spite of the fact that 
the system is still in its first phase of development. Students 
are younger than had been expected—and have therefore had 
better basic education than the average adult. Nevertheless a 
very important cornerstone has been laid to а new education 
System based on the concept of Lifelong Education. The 
recently revealed decline in enrolment in secondary and higher 
education is perhaps an expression of confidence in competence- 
based adult education’s ability to fulfil expectations in а later 
life-cycle. 


Adult Education in Relation to the Labour Market 


The rapid developments in technology and learning coupled 
with structural changes in society and industry have necessita- 
ted an organisation of the education system that links vocatio- 
nally-orientated basic education to labour market conditions 
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and supplements it with refresher courses later in life. In the 
dynamic community, industry requires a flexible basic educa- 
tion system (irrespective of age) complemented and supple- 
mented by opportunities of: 


—  Retraining courses to modernise, renew and extend 
basic education, thereby preserving its value; 


— Further training courses to extend competence and 
increase the value of previous education; and 


—  Reconversion training to give new vocational compe- 
tence not previously possessed by the student. 


Employee Organisation Training Schemes 


It would be impossible to name all these organisations. and 
their activities. They are mainly concerned with professional 
topics, on-the-job problems, social problems and courses for 
union shop stewards. The National Organisation (LO) and the 
various trade unions run many of their activities in close co- 
operation with the Workers Education Association (AOF), 
often with financial support from the Danish Industrial Fund 
or the Workers’ Protection Fund. Courses are often held at 
the labour movement's own three folk high schools or at trade 
union colleges. Trade union courses (usually of 1-2 weeks' 
duration) comprise subjects like trade union and shop floor 
studies, workers' rights, national economy, wage policies, 
industrial economy and co-operation. А programme of training 
courses is also run on the many problems connected with rising 
production (1-2 weeks). Subjects can include estimates, indus- 
trial economy, the psychology of co-operation, etc. Security 
courses usually take a week or a weekend, and are run jointly 
with the Labour Inspection Department. A. Co-operation 
Council has been formed between LO and the Association of 
Danish Employers to arrange activities such as branch and 


works conferences. 


The Business and Office Staff Association (HK) run а great 
many continuation and shop steward courses, often at their 
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own training and conference premises. The Joint Council for 
Danish Civil Servants (FTF) run basic courses for union repre- 
sentatives. Nearly all these courses are short. 


Employer Association Training Schemes 


The associations referred to here are the Danish Employers" 
Association, the Industrial Council, Agricultural Associations 
(not employer associations as such) and the Trades Council. In 
the autumn of 1972 the Industrial Council and the Danish 
Employers' Association signed an agreement on training 
courses. The Employers' Association run three training establi- 
shments (residential). Managing directors and managers are 
approached and offered a varied programme of training sche- 
mes of the further training course type (mainly short residen- 
tial courses) comprising, for instance, leadership problems, 
management and production technique, administrative rationa- 
lisation, — systematisation, training scheme organisation, 
marketing, financing and co-operation between firms. 


Agricultural activities have a broader surface of contact 
and are largely of informative type. They are jointly sponsored 
by the Countrymen's Association, the Farmers" Association, 
the Agricultural Council and the Co-operative Societies, and 
are mostly run by the Agricultural Information Office (LIK) 
and Agricultural Information and Conferences (LOK). These 
organisations also have their own training establishments. 
They provide technological and professional information and 
teaching materials for agricultural advisers and training officers 
and produce study materials for farmers’ continuation courses 
in the form of study circle material on agricultural and more 
general, usually sociological, topics. 


Labour Market Training Schemes 


With the advance of technology, the former unskilled 
worker has today become semi-skilled. Since the 1960 Act on 
Vocational Training for Semi-skilled and other Workers, 
special training schemes have been built for semi-skilled 
workers, retraining schemes for skilled workers and reconver- 
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sion training schemes іп general under the Ministry of Labour's 
secretariat for labour market training schemes. Semi-skilled 
worker training schemes are arranged within each branch by 
special branch committees made up of representatives from 
both sides of the labour market. Most of the courses аге held 
at colleges for semi-skilled workmen, of which there are 27 (20 
self-owning, 7 state-owned), but many are held on-the-job. 
The courses are usually short (about 114 hours) and conform 
to pre-established standards. The training schemes are built 
on a correlated course-level system, each level constituting an 
independent module. The aim is to give students training that 
is consistent with technological progress and labour market 


«conditions. At the present time there are about 200 courses 


distributed among about 25 branches. Anyone who has sought 


or is seeking employment in industry and who is at least 18 


years old can apply. A number of semi-skilled workers’ colle- 
ges are residential. 


Another type of adult vocational training appears in the 
retraining schemes for skilled workers. These training schemes 
are arranged and run jointly by both sides of the labour market 
and the technological institutes (of which there are four under 
the Ministry of Commerce) and by the commercial and techni- 
cal schools (under the Ministry of Education’s Directorate for 
Vocational Training). They are built on the same model as the 
traing schemes for semi-skilled workers and are run mainly as 
day courses. Over and above bringing students’ basic training 
up to date, they have the additional aim of teaching students 
new skills and competences with a view to applying them in 
new production methods and techniques. As these training 
schemes are designed to supplement the competence and skill 
of the students they are purely technical in content. The 
duration of each course is usually from 1-3 weeks and in 
certain cases can be conducted on-the-job or at the particular 
trade organisation's own training establishment. 


Lastly there are the reconversion training Schemes, designed 
djustment process accompanying a 


to help people in the а 
change of trade, to assist the unemployed and those return- 
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ing to the labour market. Reconversion training schemes: 
as a rule have concrete objectives and can be sponsored either 
by a particular industrial concern, by labour exchanges (of 
which there are 27 centres) or by labour market organisations. 
The schemes include an orientation of about 40 hours’ duration 
оп vocational, economic and social problems. Reconversion 
usually takes longer than training semi-skilled or retraining 
skilled workers. The object is to encourage reconversion to 
existing jobs, preferably in local development areas (e.g. North 
and West Jutland, Lolland-Falster and Bornholm) so as to: 
guarantee students both training and permanent jobs and, not 
least, to encourage industry to increase its activity іп develop- 
ing areas. 


Vocational training schemes under the Act on Leisure-time 
Instruction include various basic and retraining courses оп 
social welfare, secretarial work, commerce, installation and 
construction, and agriculture, of which the latter has by far 
the largest number of courses. Training schemes are arranged 
jointly by the organisations covering the particular labour 
market area and are recognised by the Directorate for Primary’ 
Schools, Adult and Youth Education, and Teacher Training’ 
Colleges, 


Agricultural Colleges 


Agricultural colleges are linked by tradition to the sector of” 
voluntary adult education that has its roots in the Folk High 
School movement. Administratively they belong to the area 
of Folk High Schools, continuation schools and domestic 
Science colleges under the Ministry of Education/Directorate 
for Primary Schools, Adult and Youth Education and Teacher 
Traing Colleges. They are, however, clearly competence-based. 
There are at the moment about 20 agricultural colleges. It is 
worth nothing the singular situation existing in Denmark in 
which almost all agricultural training comes under voluntary 
adult education. Hardly any agricultural subjects are taught in 
secondary schools, and farmers’ organisations һауе no say in 
the planning of agricultural college curricula. Agricultural 


TABLE 6 


"Training Courses for Semi-Skilled Workers. 
Enrolled Students Classified According to 
Age and Sex 1970-71 to 1972-73 


Under 18-19 20-24 25-29 30.34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60- Total In abso- 
18 96 lute 
years figures 
Men 0.8 11.6 274 19.8 11.7 3.274: 6X „631837 32 198 100.0 23,719 
1970-71 Women 10.2 23.0 26.3 11.4 6.8 6.1 6.2 4.9 31 1.3 0.6 100.0 5,118 
Тога! 2.5 13.6 27.2 18.3 10.3 7.8 72 5.9 37 27 0.8 100.0 28,837 
Меп 0.9 13.1 262 188 РЕДУ 4 572 64 43 24 09 100.0 30,095 
1971-72 Women 10.0 25.9 26.1 10.7 6.2 6.8 5.3 4.5 31 12 0.2 100.0 5,160 
Total 2.2 15.0 262 17.6 10.7 82 6.9 6.1 4.1 2.2 0.8 100.0 35,255 
1972-73 Меп 0.9 13.9 21.7 18.7 111 8.0 69 5.7 4.0 2.0 1.0 100.0 29,536 
Women 10.7 27.9 26.5 10.4 6.0 51 SE 3.6 3.6 0.9 0.2 100.0 5,391 
Total 2.4 16.1 27.5 17.5 10.3 7.5 6.6 5.4 4.0 1.9 0.9 100.0 34,927 


уши 


Sve 
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colleges have re-arranged their cources to meet present-day 
requirements; they no longer make do with 9-month courses, 
but start with introductory 12-week basic courses for farmers. 
over 16 years of age and follow these up with 36-44 week 
courses as final courses for farm managers. 


TABLE 7 


Retraining Schemes for Skilled Workers. 
Students Enrolled Classified According to 
Sex 1965-66 to 1972-73 


Year Women Men Total 
1965-66 22 1,223 1,245 
1969-70 - - 9,000 
1970-71 865 9,261 10,126 
1971-72 1,764 8,034 9,798 
1972-73 631 9,379 10,010 


Incomplete statistical data show only part of the actual activity. 
Infocmation from 1969-70 shows only the total number of students on 
retraining courses for skilled workers. 


Further and Retraining Schemes for Personnel in Public 
Administration 


The rapid expansion of the tertiary sector in the 1960s led 
10 a growing recognition of the educational needs of public 
servants. Here are three examples: 


— A considerable number of the educational needs of civil 
servants are met by the National Institute of Adminis- 
tration, founded in 1966. Training here is in the form 
of short courses, some residential. As a rule the courses 
are pread over a longer period with a few hours per 
week during working hours. Local authority personnel 
are also eligible for these courses. 


— The (residential) College of Municipal Administration. 


TABLE 8 


Reconversion Training Schemes 
Enrolled Students Classified According to Age and Sex, 
1969-70 to 1972-73 


Year Vider 18-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60- Total In 40 
1 ше 
years E figures 
асылын 
Меп - — — — — — -- -- — — — -- 55 
1969-70 Women — -- — — — — — — — — — — 140 
Total =: 5.6 - 48.2 - 212 = 12% — 56 05 1000 195 
Меп E 78 17.4 199 12.8 110 128 76 64 35 17 1000 172 
1970-71 Women 1918.3 2:5- 132 106 -1L6 103 80 3.510 — 1000 31 
Total 12 143 201 155. 1145-114 182-2792 Ж6 109) 0,6. - 1000. 453 
Men 1.0 90 20.0 11.4 11.9 9.0 95 148 95 24 14 1000 210 
1971-72 Women 20 159 215 143 100 120 11.2 64 56 06 04 1000 251 
Total 15 12.8 208 130 108 106 104 102 74 15 09 1000 46 
Меп 0.5 15 187 15:2 1716131 121 12.1 9.6 5.1 1.5 1000 198 
1972-73 Women 43 140 234 142 7.5. 731.- 422::Н0 44 14 02 1000 492 
Тога! 32 104 214 145 90 537: 12:37 13 30. 25 06 100650 


эношиза 
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TABLE 9 


Geographical Distribution of Enrolled Students in Training Schemes 
(in %) in 1970-71, 71-72 and 72-73 


Semi-skilled worker Retraining of Reconversion 
training schemes - skilled worker training schemes 
1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 197071 1971-72 1972-73 


Copenhagen + 

Frederiksborg 10.6 8.4 8.3 14.1 6.8 7.1 0.0 0.0 0.1 
Copenhagen 4.8 3.9 4.7 14.9 10.1 20.3 0.0 0.0 0.3 
Frederiksborg 22 2.3 2.6 47 5.3 48 1.0 0.0 01 
Roskilde 1.2 1.5 1.5 32 3.4 2.8 0.3 0.0 03 
Vest jaelland 43 41 4.3 4.0 57 4.2 0.0 0.3 0.3 
Storstrom 45 59 5.6 4.1 5.8 4.1 35.4 65.8 0. 
Bornholm 1.3 1.1 1.2 0.9 1.6 1.6 0.0 22 41 
Fyn 10.6 11.7 12.5 73 10.6 11.9 0.0 0.0 4.7 
Sonderjylland 47 42 4.4 2.9 4.2 5.9 15.1 10.1 11.5 


spr 
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Ribe 46 


4.3 5.0 3.2 4.0 3.0 12.6 0.9 1:5 
Vejle 6.6 7.0 6.7 4.4 6.5 5.9 1.0 0.3 2.9 
Rinkoping 8.8 8.6 7:1. 6.0 57 4.7 9.7 54 2.8 
Aarhus 9.6 12.3 11.6 7.9 10.9 9.0 1.4 3.2 1.8 
Viborg 8.0 7.8 7.3 54 5.0 2.9 12.4 2.8 47.0 
Nordjylland 14.9 14.5 14.8 15.7 12.7 11.2 9.3 9.2 22,5 
Faroe Islands 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Greenland 0.7 0.4 0.4 0.0 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Others 3.3 2.0 1.4 0.1 1.9 0.3 1.0 0.0 0.0 
сз Сета ast eS A c o C xz ee eS ee a Е, 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Absolute total 20.637 33255 34.927 10.126 9.798 10.010 483 461 690 


эмошиза 
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in Grena was established in 1967 by several bodies, 

. including the National Municipal Association and the 
Country Councils’ Association of Denmark. This 
college is concerned both with general adult education 
in the form of liberal non-vocational instruction for 
those elected or appointed in country and local adminis- 
tration, and with retraining of municipal civil servants. 
The short courses here are residential, although non- 
residential courses are being organised by the college 
in different parts of the country. 


— A special institution of adult further education and 
retraining must be mentioned here: the Royal Danish 
Institute of Educational Studies. It was recognised іп 
1963 as an institute of higher education for the purpose 
of affording further training and retraining for primary 
school teachers who have been actively engaged in 
teaching for a number of years. The Institute also 
assumes the task of developing and applying scientific 
research especially relevant to conditions in primary 
schools. Most of the training is in the form of one- 
year courses. In the 1960s, six departments of the 
Institute were established in various parts of the 
country. 


In-service Training Schemes 


The old-fashioned “apprenticeship”, in which the appren- 
tice learnt most of the practical and theoretical aspects of his 
trade “on-the-job”, is gradually dying out. At the same time, 
industrial concerns have acknowledged the permanent need for 
on-the-job training for all categories of staff. Recent years 
have shown a development from specific job based training to 
in-service training schemes of greater scope. Іп-вегуісе train- 
ing is defined by Dylander and Olesen as "activities designed to 
change or renew the skills, knowledge or approach of staff not 
employed under specific terms of training or study, and whose 
direct expenses or loss of wages are borne wholly or partly by 
the employer". 
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It is extremely difficult at the moment to get a complete 
survey of the content, method and extent of these in-service 
training schemes but they should nevertheless be included in 
апу long-term survey of adult education not only because this. 
sector is developing rapidly but because the increase of these 
activities will lead to greater areas of contact and co-operation 
between industry’s in-service training and other forms of adult 
education. The expenditure on in-service training is assessed 
at about 400 million kr. per year, of which only about 70 
million come from public funds. In-service training is thus 
the biggest item in the adult education budget. 


The only fairly reliable statistics available are those on 
labour market training schemes and the further training and 
retraining schemes for personnel in public administration. 
Labour market training schemes are designed for the largest 
section of the community with the minimum basic education 
and low status, The same сап be said toa certain extent of 
the employee organisation training schemes, 


Employer Association training schemes are designed for— 
and also have successfully appealed to—the management sectors. 
in industry. 


The Self-learner—that is the adult who, in recognition of his own 
needs and possibly on his own initiative, chooses his own study 
and learning programme. 


Correspondence Courses 


The most manageable adult self-learner is the correspon- 
dence learner. In Denmark learning by correspondence is not 
very highly thought of and there is no arrangement whereby 
private students can become eligible to sit for official exami- 
nations ог tests. Correspondence-learning has recently 
developed various learning aids (including tapes, gramophone 
records and film strips), and some educational institutes (such 
as the Institute of Educational Studies the College of Butchers 
in Roskilde and the Technical School in Slagelse) have adopted 
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this type of learning. By far the largest number of соггеѕрог- 
„депсе courses are, however, offered by private correspondence 
colleges, which are run commercially, but under the terms of 
the Act on Leisure-time Instruction may accept a degree of 
voluntary "state control". Only very small numbers have any- 
thing to do with leisure-time instruction. In the 50s and 60s, 
Several correspondence colleges worked closely with the civilian 
education department of the Ministry of Defence, supplying 
some of the training schemes open to national servicemen. The 
abolition of the civilian education department from Ist April 
1972 terminated this but retained certain other training schemes 
for military personnel. 


In recent years Radio Denmark's Adult Education Depart- 
‘ment and correspondence colleges have worked joinily on a 
number of projects, and certain professional organisations have 
«availed themselves of correspondence-learning for their retrain- 
ing schemes as part of an integrated study programme. 


‘Learning by radio/TV 


Radio Denmark bases its work on the following three 
criteria: 


— education is the systematised and interrelated learning 
of knowledge or skills; 


— а programme can contain elements of such learning 
which can take place in groups under the guidance of 
a tutor or similar figure; 

— а programme can supplement existing learning as ап 
audiovisual aid to tutors and students. 


Adult education on television comprises annually about 100 
"broadcasts of 25 minutes—and on radio about 300 broadcasts 
9720 minutes, which are sometimes repeated. These usually 
‘take the form of programmes which can usefully be seen 
апа heard by the individual self-learner without materials 
orbooks. The introduction of adult education programmes 
оп television was a characteristic development of the 1960s. 
Radio followed suit by adding subjects other than foreign 
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languages and study circle discussions. The average number. 
of viewers is estimated at between one and two hundred thou- 
sand, and the number of listeners about fifty thousand. 


HI. Extent 


The very nature of adult education and its organisational 
structure makes it very hard to describe satisfactorily in terms 
of statistical data (which are freqvently extremely inaccurate). 
Law amendments and similar changes make comparisons of 
figures, even over the last 10 years, difficult. Тһе community's 
growing interest and active participation in adult education, 
however, will hopefully pave the way for improvements in the 
near future. 


As far as possible, statistics have been included in the text 
wherever relevant. Here, in round figures, are the registered 
numbers of students in 1972-73 in the principal activities listed 
in the foregoing sections. 


Leisure-time Instructions: 


Youth Schools (Ch. 1) 120,000 
Leisure-time instruction for adults 

(Ch. П 500,000 
University extra-mural departments 

(Ch. VI) 18,000 


Folk High Schools, Agricultural Colleges, Continuation 
Schools and Domestic Science Colleges: 


Folk High Schools 9,000 
Agricultural Colleges 2,500 
Continuation Schools 7,000 

2,000 


Domestic Science Colleges 


Training Schemes for Semi-skilled Workers, etc, and Re- 
conversion: 


Semi-skilled workers 35,000 
Retraining of skilled workers em 
90 


Reconversion training 
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Competence-based adult education had about 25,000 students. It 
would be impossible to estimate even approximately the num- 
bers of students in the types of education described on pages 
130-39. 


TABLE 10 


The Danish Population Between the Ages of 
20-64 in 1972 Classified According to Years 


of Schooling 
Number of years of schooling 
Age-Group Less than 9-12 years 12 years All 
9 years or more 
% % % % 
20-24 42 43 15 100 
25-29 56 34 10 100 
30-34 70 23 7 100 
35-39 78 19 3 100 
40-44 78 18 4 100 
45 49 79 19 2 100 
50-54 86 12 2 100 
55-59 89 8 3 100 
60-64 88 10 2 100 


As background information in relation to the growing 
education gap which is a contributory factor in the commu- 
nity's increasing interest in adult education, it may perhaps be 
relevant to reproduce the following two tables from the Insti- 
tute of Social Research: 


IV. Co-Ordination and Co-Operation 


The Government's efforts [0 introduce more effective co- 
ordination are in the melting pot. As already mentioned, a 
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Central Board for Education was set up in the summer of 1973 


to establish four so-called sector boards, one of which would 
concentrate on youth and adult education outside the educa- 


TABLE 11 


Тһе Danish Population Between the Ages of 20-59 іп 
1972 Classified According to Level of Training 


University 

orother | Other Pro- No. AIL 
Age-Group Institute theoretic fessional training 

of Higher training training 


Education 
training 
% % % % % 
20-24 8 14 47 30 101 
25-29 4 14 50 32 100 
30-34 3 12 47 37 99 
35-39 4 12 41 43 100 
40-44 2 9 39 51 101 
45-49 2 5 37 57 101 
50-54 3 8 37 53 101 
55-59 1 5 29 65 100 


НЕКЕ Тел е оле MR саны. са 

tional core. The boards come under the Ministry of Education 
but they also co-operate with the training schemes of other 
ministries. 


At the present time, the largest adult education area quan- 
titatively speaking (covering leisure-time instruction and the 
free residential colleges) is under the Directorate for Primary 
Schools, Adult апа Youth Education and Teacher Training 
Colleges (2nd office) of the Ministry of Education. This 
Directorate is assisted by three councils: 
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The Council for Youth Schools, the Council for Adult 
Education and the Agricultural Council. 


Sponsors are members of these councils. 


Labour market training schemes come mainly under the 
Ministry of Labour/Secretariat for Labour Market Training 
Schemes. The Secretariat is aided by the Committee for 
Retraining of Skilled Workers and Others, by the Reconversion 
Traiaing Committee and by 27 Branch Committees. 


Under the Budget Ministry there is the Training Council 
for Denmark's Administrative Institute and under the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Forestry College Council. 


At regional and local level, the only administrative area is 
that related to the Act on Leisure-time Instruction. Each county 
has its education and cultural committee which appoints an 
inspector, or consultant, for leisure-time instruction. Most 
local authorities have a cultural committee, assisted by a 
leisure-time commission, which in turn is assisted by an adult 
education and youth school committee. The regional and 
municipal bodies have clearly defined co-ordinating functions. 


As far as sponsors are concerned, co-ordination and coope- 
ration are more sporadic. On a national basic there are some 
umberella organisations and professional leagues, but on whole 
their position must be described as ineffective and their the 
sphere of influence very limited. Regionally no organised co- 
operation exists between sponsors of various persuasions. But 
informally, and within limited areas such as competence-based 
adult education, co-operation and co-ordination do occur. 
With regard to adult vocational training schemes, co-operation 
can occur with the Borough County Labour Market Council. 


V. Financing 
Principles governing the distribution of expenditure 


A distinction has been made between the educational core 
which as a rule is maintained by the state, most of the cost 
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being borne jointly by government and local authorities, and 
adult education, of which certain sections constitute a future 
alternative education system. As we have seen, adult education 
15 characterised by its many different sponsors and consequen 
tly by its many different forms of finance. | 


The influence of the state on educational forms also varies 
a great deal. The free residential colleges (Folk High Schools, 
Continuation Schools, Agricultural and Demestic Science 
Colleges) and the Vocational Training Institutions are largely 
self-owning and  state-subsidised, whilst competence-based 
education and leisure-time instruction are mainly financed by 
private and municipal schools with subsidies from government 
and local authorities. Correspondence colleges are wholly 
private and profit-making, with only modest grants from the 
state. Education on radio and television is in the hands of the 
state monopoly, Radio Denmark, and is still financed through 
licence fees. 


Expenditure is either regular (as in the case of leisure-time 
instruction for adults) or periodic (as with grants for the train- 
ing ofleaders and tutors for leisure-time instruction). There 
are no uniform or rigid principles governing the distribution 
of expenditure in adult education. Broadly speaking, one could 
say that the more labour market-orientated and competence- 
based the adult education is, the greater the percentage of 
expenditure borne by public funds. The costs of the physical 
facilities (construction expences) are, however, usually borne 


by public funds. 


By and large, the educational sector is today the second 
largest item on the national budget. The total expenditure in 
1972-73 was just over 7 billion kroner, of which primary 
schools received 4 billion kroner, secondary schools 1.5 billion 
kroner, higher education about 1.5 billion kroner and adult 
education only 400 million kroner. The present subsidy regula- 
tions for pupils/students tend to benefit first and foremost the 


educational core. 
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Fincing of general liberal non-vocational adult education 


For Youth Schools, the Leisure-time Instruction Act 
requires local authorities to assume the responsibility of pro- 
viding the 14-18 year-olds with the opportunity of attending 
youth school classes. In connection with these classes there can 
be, at the discretion of the local authories, camps, clubs and 
other leisure-time activities. Government subsidies for youth 
school activities are calculated on the basis of 50 per cent of the 
tutors’ salaries, and 60 per cent of the salaries of primary and 
secondary school teachers who teach a number of their curricula 
lessons in youth schools. State expenditure for youth schools 
and youth residential colleges in 1967-68 was about 11 million 
kroner and in 1972-73 about 27 million kroner. 


For general liberal non-vocational leisure-time instruction 
for adults (Chapter III of the Act), local authorities are usually 
required to provide grants as and when the terms of the Act 
are ful-filled. In addition to financial aid, local authorities are 
required to provide free premises suitably equipped and with 
lighting, heating and cleaning. Government and local autho- 
rities subsidise up to 5/12ths of the tutors’ salaries, while 
students themselves pay the remainder. In the case of com- 
pensatory and remedial classes, participation is free, with 
government and local authorities contributing 50 per cent each. 
All students cover the cost of their own teaching materials. In 
1967-68, state expenditure for evening schools (under the 
terms of the Act of 1960) was approximalely 21 million kroner, 
while in 1972-73 it was about 40 million kroner for general 
leisure-time instruction. 


Supplementary Cultural Arrangement can be arranged in 
connection with educational activities (Chapter IV of the Act), 
to which a government subsidy of 1/3rd of the cost is borne 
by the local authority. Government subsidies for this purpose 
are in the region of 170,000 kroner. Subsidies for univer- 
sity extra-mural departments are provided by the government 
alone. In 1972-73 these were in the region of 800,000 kroner. 
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Before the leisure time Instruction Act (1968) the extra-mural 
departments received a special annual appropriation. 


The Leisure-time Instruction Act has paved the way for 
organisations within the operational area of the Act to appoint 
consultants with 70 per cent state subsidy. Unlike the pre- 
viously-mentioned regular expenses, this is a permanent item 
on the national budget of just over 3 million kroner (1972-73). 
Another specified annual budget item is the state subsidy to 
the training of leaders and tutors in leisure-time instruction. 
In 1967-68 this item was about 900,000 kroner and in 1972-73 
about 4.2 million kroner. The Leisure-time Instruction Act 
has also provided for the reimbursement for loss of salary 
incurred by students while on the courses, This item was 
about 600,000 kroner іп 1972-73. Lastly, various other state 
subsidies can be mentioned (for experimental teaching, esta- 
blishment of premises, youth clubs, etc.) amounting in 1972-73 
to about 2 million kroner. 


For residential colleges the state provides subsidies of 85 
per cent of the college fees, while the remainder, including 
food and board, is paid by the students. Students can apply 
to their local authority and to the government for grants to 
cover part of their expenses. The government also provides 
grants for construction expenditure of up to 80 per cent of the 
whole. The remainder must to met by the college. State 
expenditure in respect of the Free Residential Colleges (Act 
on state support to certain private schools) was in 1967-68 
approximately 28 million kroner for Folk High Schools, 20 
million kroner for Continuation Schools, and about 4 million 
kroner for Domestic Science Colleges. The corresponding 
figures for 1972-73 were 67 million, 77 million, and 8 million 
respectively. 


As previously mentioned, students attending Free Residen- 
tial Colleges can, under the terms of the regulations governing 
these colleges, apply for government grants to cover part of 
their expenses (at present about 175 kroner per weck). The 
size of the grant is calculated on a system of points based оп 
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the students’, or, for those under ths age of 21, the parents’, 
economic situation and number of dependants. The maximum 
grant is 70 per cent of the student's fees; in the case of students 
of compulsory school age 80 per cent (domestic science colleges 
and continuation schools). This costs the state budget about 
40 million kroner. Students' local authorities can supplement 
the grants. 


Expenditure under the Act on Public Libraries in 1967-68 
was about 65 million kroner and in 1972-73 about 135 million. 
kroner, including school libraries (Ch. IV of the present law) 
but not including authors'subsidies. The state covers 1/3rd 
of the public library expenses, the remaining 2/3rds being 
covered by local authorities. It is estimated that about 20 per 
cent of the money goes to school libraries, which are theore- 
tically open to adult education students using the schools. In 
actual fact, adult education makes extensive use of public 
libraries, some of which employ special contact librarians. 
Libraries are under the Ministry for Cultural Affairs, as are 
museums. 


It should perhaps be mentioned that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture extends generous grants to enlightenment enterprises 
in the agriculture and forestry sectors. These include grants 
for the appointment of branch association consultants, (1967-68 
—30 million kroner and in 1972-73—70 million kroner). Many 
of the Ministry of Agriculture's activities are of a practical, 
external and informative character (such аз inspection, super- 
vision and experimental activities, and museums). 


The State Housekeeping Council and Information Service 
for housewives, under the Ministry of Commerce—about 3 
million kroner in 1967-68 and in 1972-73 about 6.5 million 
kroner. 


All in all, national budget expenditure on general liberal 
non-vocational adult education (including public libraries) is 
estimated at about 400 million kroner, while local authority 
expenditure is estimated at about 325 million kroner in cash 
(of which by far the biggest part, approximately 250 million,- 
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goes to libraries). Local authorities must calculate with the 
-added expense of Providing free premises. Students’ and 
sponsors’ own contributions referred to in Part П are estimated 
at about 50 million kroner. The total expenditure on actual 


liberal adult education is at a reserved estimate about 400 
million kroner. 


‘Financing of Competence-based Adult Education 


For competence-based education, the principle that educa- 
tion shall be free to students is maintained. Registration fees 
"re, however, required, and these vary from one course to 
another. The cost of competence-based education run. in 
accordance with the Act on Leisure-time Instruction is shared 
equally by state and local authority. Moreover, expenditure 
‘on competence-based adult education figures as part of the 
calculated running costs of established institutions/organisa- 
tions and is therefore difficult to distinguish. Some of the 
‘expenses are therefore of necessity included in the preceding 
Paragraphs. 


For the Higher Preparatory Examination in single subjects 
‘under the Act on Leisure-time Instruction the expenditure for 
1972-73 can be distinguished since experimental studies were 
involved and these have been minutely observed. The cost 
"was just over 6 million kroner, shared about equally by state 
гапа local authorities. 


Budget expenditure for the rest of the secondary level was 
in 1967-68 about 17 million kroner, of which million came 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. In 1972-73 state expenditure 
"Оп theoretical secondary education (except that covered by 
the Act on Leisure-time Instruction) was about 45 million 
‘kroner. Besides which there were 1.5 million kroner from the 
-Ministry of Agriculture. 


Expenditure on the four technological institutes, under the 
ІМітізіту of Commerce, is about 50 million kroner, although 
:only certain of the institutes’ activities fall within the area of 
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adult education, and these are most frequently run in close 
co-operation with actual training institutions. 


All in all, in can be estimated that the national expenditure- 


on competence-based adult education is in the region of 50. 


million kroner. But it must be emphasized that this amount 
will increase with the transfer of expenses mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs, and with the expenses covered by local 
authorities first and foremost in the form of premises placed 
at the disposal of adult education. While students usually 
pay for their own teaching materials, they may often (especi- 
ally if they are full-time students) be eligible for state educa- 
tional subsidies. For students over 20 years of age, а maxi- 
mum grant of 9,000 kroner annually is available, depending 


on geographical location, economic situation and number ог 


dependents. Independent of parental economy, students can 
obtain a grant of 2,900 kroner, supplemented by a loan of 
5,900 kroner. For students under 20 years of age, these 
amounts are somewhat lower. The cost to the student, how- 
ever, depends on the local authorities but is usually in the: 
region of 500 kroner yearly. 


Financing of Adult Education in Relation to the Labour Market 


Information about this large and rapidly expanding field’ 
is insufficient and totally unreliable. Neither the organisa- 
tions nor the industrial concerns are Particularly helpful on 
the question of statistical and economic data, and the sparse 


information available does not form a convincing picture of 


the whole. The activities are conducted with partial subsidies 
from several different ministries, first and foremost the Minis- 
tries of Education, Agriculture, Commerce and Labour. 


With regard to labour market training schemes financed by 
public funds, it is established that the courses аге free to 
students whether they are run by the Ministry of Labour or- 
the Ministry of Education. For vocational training schemes,. 
the Leisure-time Instruction Act requires the sharing of costs 
by state and local authority with 50 per cent each. 
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Reimbursement for loss of salary сап be claimed by those 
taking part in adult vocational training schemes under the 
Ministry of Labour corresponding to unemployment benefit 
not exceeding 90 per cent of a full week's wages for a normal 
working week. Reimbursement is paid for six days a week. 
If a student on a day course has, during the four weeks prior 
to the course, had a higher average income per day, his reim- 
bursement is correspondingly higher, though not exceeding 
125 per cent of the corresponding unemployment benefit. Un- 
employment benefit for most of the unions is fixed for 1973-74 
at 116 kroner per day. 


State expenditure on reimbursement for loss of income or 
employment in 1965-66 was 8.5 million. kroner, in 1969-70 it 
was 30 million kroner, and in 1972-73, 60 million kroner. In 
addition grants can be allotted for students' travelling expen- 
ses. In 1965-66 these amounted to approximately 343,000 
kroner, in 1969-70 to 976,000 kroner and in 1972-73 to about 
1.9 million kroner. 


The state subsidizes about 85 per cent of the expenditure of 
the 20 self-owing semi-skilled workers’ colleges while the 
labour market crganisations cover 10 per cent and the local 
authorities the remaining 5 per cent. Expenses incurred by 
the 7 state schools are covered entirely by the state. 


For retraining schemes for skilled workers, conducted in 
many cases at existing commercial and technical schools, there 
are subsidies of 85 per cent available from the state, the 
remainder being paid by labour market organisations. The 
state covers all expenses incurred in reconversion training 
schemes. Total state subsidies to the expenditure of these 
educational institutions under the Ministry of Labour in 
1965-66 were 26 million kroner, in 1969-70 approximately 35 
million kroner and in 1972-73 nearly 62 million kroner. Fur- 
ther, in 1972-73 the Ministry of Labour granted 1.2 million 
kroner to Kofoed’s Training School. Agricultural Colleges in 
1972-73 received 25 million kroner in state subsidies. 


Expenditure on the National Administrative Institute 
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(under the Budget Ministry) was nearly 10 million kroner in 
1972-73, while subsidies to the Royal Danish Institute for 
Educational Studies were in 1967-68 approximately 15 million 
kroner and in 1972-73 approximately 40 million kroner, in 
addition to which there were about 1.5 million kroner in 
students’ grants and travelling allowances. Students’ local 
authorities covered the additional expenses of supply teachers. 


The in-service already mentioned is subsidized only to a 
moderate extent by public funds—about 70 million kroner out 
of an estimated total expenditure of about 400 million kroner. 


Total estimated public expenditure on adult education in 
relation to the labour market is somewhere in the region of 
275 million kroner (of which only a modest part comes from 
local authorities), while private expenditure (organisations, 
industry, etc.) is about 350-400 million kroner. But these 
figures are very approximate and must be accepted with reser- 
vations. 


Financing of Self-study 


‘As already stated, correspondence colleges in Denmark are 
private profit-making concerns. State grants can be sought in 
compliance with special deficit regulations. The total amount 
under the terms of the Leisure-time Instruction Act has increa- 
sed from 50,000 kroner in 1967-68 to about 85,000 kroner in 
1972-73. There is also an unspecified amount from the Ministry 
of Defence Civilian Education. 


Radio/television studies are run by Radio Denmark under 
the Ministry for Cultural Affairs, The total cost (from licence 
fees) of the Education Department was in 1972-73 15 million 
kroner, of which 6 million went to the adult education sector. 
Modest grants from the Ministry of Education are allocated 
for the conduct of integrated education projects. There are 
plans for the takeover of economy the Ministry of Education. 


— 
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Diverse Expenses 


It is very difficult to demarcate and limit the field of adult 
education. However, without any pretensions to completeness 
and at the risk of including more peripheral activities, some 
national budget items under various ministries can be summa- 
rised in the following way: 


— The biggest item, about 40 million kroner, comes under 
the Ministry of Defence and covers both Civil Educa- 
tion (30 million) and the Information and Welfare 
Services (10 million). 


— The second largest item is found under the Ministry of 
Justice and covers occupation and training of prisoners 
(30 million) and the Council for Greater Traffic Safety 
(3 million). 


— Lastly, there is the State Vocational-Pedagogical Теа- 
cher Training (approximately 10 million). 


-All in all, some 80-90 million kroner, which could probably be 
supplemented by various amounts from other Ministries. These 
activities are very varied (educational, informative, etc. aus 
are mainly financed by the state. 


Special arrangements 


The social laws on financial assistance for education cover 
help to vocationally under-privileged persons (rehabilitation 
laws), help to the single parent, to unmarried mothers, and to 
widows in special circumstances (welfare, mothers’ help and 
widows’ pension laws). Under the rehabilitation law, all per- 
sons who are vocationally underprivileged either on physical, 
psychological or social grounds can be assisted to aptitude 
tests, rehabilitation, education or skilled training. The assist- 
ance covers food, rent, study fees, transport, etc. In 1971-72 
over 10,000 grants were awarded and the total expenditure on 
educational projects was 111 million kroner. About 50 per 
cent of the grants came within the area of adult education 


covered by this report. 
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The Social Welfare legislation assists single parents with 
one or more children under 18 years of age living with them to 
undergo retraining or reconversion training that can be Teaso- 
nably expected (о maintain both him/herself and the child/ 
children. Three thousand persons received this kind of subsi- 
dizen training in 1971-72 to an amount of about 17.5 million 
kroner. The type of training is not revealed but it can be 
‘assumed that, in the main, it came under adult education. 


The Mothers’ Help Act provides for assistance (о unmarri- 
ей mothers with children under two years old. In 1971-72, 
1,371 persons received grants for training under this Act to a 
total amount of 11 million kroner. The Widows’ Pensions Act 
provides assistance to widows without children; 1,100 persons 
received help under this Act in 1971-72 to a total amount of 7 
million kroner. 


It should be mentioned that both public and private con- 
cerns to a very large extent pay their employees full salary 
during training run concurrently with, or in the form of, prac- 
tical work. It would be impossible to calculate the number of 
persons who enjoy the benefits of this system, or the cost of it. 


An Attempted Summary 


It will be apparent from the foregoing that many ministries. 
have considerable expenditure in connection with activities that 
must be considered as adult education. Roughly, national 
budget expenditure on actual educational activities is around. 
375-400 million kroner. In addition to this there is the expen- 
diture on various supplementary measures (consultants, train- 
ing of teachers, etc.) amounting to about 80-85 million kroner 
(mostly under the Ministry of Agriculture) and on various 
subsidies for students—an item of about 100 million kroner 
(mainly under the Ministry of Labour). To this must be added 
some of the supplementary expenses in connection with social 
welfare legislation—an amount of some 75 million kroner, 


With all possible reserve, the budget expenditure in connec- 
tion with various adult education enterprises in 1972-73 -is 
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estimated at about 650 million kroner. The contribution of 
local authorities is, by comparison, very modest, amounting to 
100-125 million kroner. The joint contributions from sponsors, 
firms and students can perhaps be estimated at approximately 
400 million kroner. Adult education in Denmark in 1972-73 


has thus cost over 1 billion kroner. 


I. Introduction 


When socio-economic development creates or accentuates 
problems there tends to bea deficit of statistical information 
on the status quo and an even greater lack of information 
about the politically desirable state of affairs. A two fold effort 
is necessary: firstly to construct reasonable social indicators 
and secondly to collect the relevant statistical data. 


The data presented in this paper were collected partly from 
official statistics or surveys and partly from internal statistics 
of the organisations concerned. The documentation would have 
covered very little ground, however, if the author had not 
undertaken a private survey in co-operation with б. Dybowski 
and U. Boehm.! There are still important gaps in the informa- 
tion and—as usual—the study poses more new questions than 


it answers. 


The paper begins with a discussion of the interdependence 
of educational aims and. information needed, followed by a 
brief. sketch. of the organisations in the post-formal education 
sector. The presentation of data on participation rates and the 
social characteristics of participants differentiates between 
vocational and non-yocational education. Although there are 
serious informational gaps, the final chapter on costs and | 
financing indicates the importancefof the financial arrangements 


as steering mechanisms. 


II. Data on Post-Formal Education and their Relation 
to Educational Policy 


The arguments of the numerous critics in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany who pointed to various defects of traditio- 


H. Rudolph: Untersuchungen zur 


1. See U. Boehm, G. Dybowski, 
Weiterbildungsbereichs (forth- 


Struktur und Finanzierung des 
coming). 
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па! education policies were weakened by the rather poor statis- 
tical data on which they were based. At the same time, the 
lack of relevant statistics proved to be a serious handicap for 
the formulation of a rational educational strategy. 


Where post-formal education was concerned it took some 
time to activate public interest and, consequently, information 
on the structure and development of this educational sector 
was almost completely lacking. It was for one sub-sector only, 
namely apprenticeship, that basic data on participation were 
published annually. However, the chambers of industry and 
commerce, which are relatively autonomous institutions respon- 
sible for the regulation and supervision of apprenticeship, 
reduced their statistical publication programme as soon as their 
statistics were used to back public criticism of the system in 
the early sixties. Since 1973, the Federal Ministry of Educa- 
tion, in co-operation with the chambers of industry and com- 
merce, has been publishing more differentiated annual data on 
apprenticeships. 


For the rest, organisations in the post-formal educational 
sector were not obliged to collect and publish data on their 
activities. This situation was indicative of the lack of public 
responsibility for this sector. It is not surprising that statistics 
on post-formal educational programmes are scarce and hardly 
comparable as they are structured according to the internal 
needs of the different organisations. “Critical” data, such as 
the contents of the programmes, the social structure of the 
participants, and the volume as well as the sources of finance 
were neither published nor even comprehensively collected. In 
1970, more comprehensive data on post-formal education were 
collected in Baden-Wurttemberg,? while a similar survey in 
Bavaria is more selective.? 


2. See J. Schwerdtfeger, H.-J. Andras: Bestandsaufnahme zur Erwachs- 
enenbildung. Villingen 1970. Schriftenreihe des Kultusministeriums 
Baden-Wurttemberg, Reihe A Nr. 22. 

3. See Staatsinstitut fur Bildungsforschung und-planung (Ed): Stand 
der Erwachsenenbildung in Bayern. Munchen 1971. 
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During the last few years, the state of statistics concerning 
post-formal education has slightly improved: 


— As a consequence of the increasing recognition of 
public responsibility for all educational activities, plans 
are being discussed for the "financial persuasion" of 
organisations involved; public financial support should 
be given only if the receiving organisations are prepa- 
red to communicate adequate data on their activities. 


— Moreover, in 1970 the Federal Parliament appointed a 
commission (the so-called Edding Commission) to 
collect data on participation, costs and financing оҒ all 
kinds of vocational training, retraining, and upgrading 
outside the formal school-system and to make propo- 
sals for alternative arrangements.* 


However, the chances of building an information system 
on post-formal education which corresponds to the needs of 
educational policy аге not very high. А proposalfor such а 
system which was prepared by a study group of the German. 
Council of Education in 1972 was not even passed as an official. 
recommendation by the Council.5 


III. Defining the Boundaries of Post-Formal Education 
in the Eederal Republic of Germany 


There is no "objective way of defining the post-formali 
educational system because the decision as to what activities: 
are included or excluded depends on the question (s) to be: 
answered. A few of the numerous possible objectives of data: 
collection in this field will be discussed briefly below: 


4. See Sachverstandigenkommission ‘‘Kosten und Finanzierung der: 
beruflichen Bildung": Zwischenbericht. Bonn 1973. 

5. Тһе proposed system is characterised by the principles of openness: 
and theory-orientation. The adequate degree of comprehensiveness 
on the one hand and of selectivity on the other is described as a: 
function of political aims. See German Council of Education:. 


Doc, 1137|72 (mimeographed) p. 10. 
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| — А very pragmatic approach would be to collect data 
on all educational activities outside the school sector so 
as to have information complementary to the existing 
School statistics. This would comprise all organised 
learning except in full-time schooling, irrespective of 
the contents, the methods, specific characteristics of 
the participants, or the organising, i.e. financing insti- 
tutions. í 


— If, however, “post-formal education" is used as a 
synonym for adult education the adequate selection 
criterion would exclude, as a rule, all educational 
programmes in which young people participate as well 
as adults. 


— “Post-formal education" could ђе taken as synony- 
mous with post-compulsory education. Relevant 
questions in this context would be the comparison of 
participation rates of different social groups in the 
sectors of compulsory schools and in voluntary learn- 
ing schemes. 


—  "Post-formal education" could mean. all educational 
activities not directly organised by the state. 


It could be asked whether and to what extent public responsi- 
bility guarantees generally agreed educational principles in 
this sector. According to this interpretation all privately 
organised learning has to be included and to be examined as 
to steering mechanisms and performance. 


When deciding upon the definition to be adopted in this 
study the existence of a quasi-official definition cannot be 
ignored. According to the International Standard Classifica- 
tion of Education (ISCED) adult education comprises “огра- 
nised programmes of education provided for the benefit of 
and adapted to the needs of persons not enrolled in regular 
school, college or university and generally older than fifteen."* 


6. ISCED III Rev. p. 5, 
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"This definition is similar to the first interpretation of post- 
formal education referred to above. But what is the aim? 
"The definition does not cover the whole range of educational 
programmes in which adults participate. When comprehensive 
information is not available an accurate evaluation of the 
state of affairs is unlikely. Moreover, the boundaries set 
include a wide spectrum of possible participants. The clause 
that the programmes offered are to be adapted to the needs of 
the participants is extremely vague. Тһе "needs" of persons 
older than fifteen differ considerably according to their basic 
education, level of vocational training, social status, and age. 


As OECD favours this definition and because it is the basis 
for some estimates of the volume, and costs of post-formal 
education in other countries it will be adopted—as far as pos- 
sible—in this study. The paper includes the educational acti- 
vities of: 


— private enterprises, the civil service and the armed 
forces (as employers); 


-- private educatlonal institutions, correspondence Cour- 
ses, adult education colleges, and universities (as 
purely educational instItutions); 


— trade unions, employers’ federations, and churches (as 
social groups partly engaged in education, too). 


The educational programmes included in the definition 
range from secondary education (both general and vocational) 
to university level. Table 1 shows : that the organisations 
normally offer programmes of different orientation and level. 
As will be argued later in more detail the actual state of 
statistics means that not all the quantitative data on partici- 
pants is available. The situation is even worse concerning the 
financial inputs. The figures available—if at all—are global 
ones for the total programme of the respective organisations. 


The programmes aggregated in the columns are by no 


estimate of the volume and costs of all forms. 
7. See M. Woodhall: Adult education and training in the U.K.: An 


TABLE 1 
Post-Formal Education in the Federal Republic of Germany 


912 


Level 
Institutions Secondary Level 
Generallpolitical Technical/vocational University Level 
Public and private Abendrealschule Off-the;job training and 
Schools Abendgymna- retraining for crafts- 
sium men, managers 
Universities Contact studies 
— graduates 
— all interested 
Correspondence Preparation for Vocational upgrading 
institutions secondary degrees 
Private enterprises — apprenticeship 
— upgrading for crafts- 
men, managers etc. 
Civil service — apprenticeship/training 
Armed forces — upgrading for civil Preparation for 


servants viz. mem- university degrees 
bers of the army 


uoivonpg puo (о0420Ш9 


People's high schoois 


Trade Unions 


Employers’ Federations 


Churches 


Certificates іп 
languages and 
arts 


Training of the 
functionary 


Training of the 
functionary 


Courses on social 
affairs, education, etc. 


Accounting courses 


Vocational upgrading 


Vocational retraining 
and upgiading 


Contact seminars 
in co-operation 
with universities 


ити 


LL? 
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means homogeneous. They are not only more or less ambi- 
tious in their learning targets but also differ in the orientation 
of their aims, thereby reflecting the respective socio-economic 
background of the organising institution. 


IV. Organisational Framework of Post-Formal Education 
infthe Federal of Germany and Its Relevance 
for the Programmes Offcred 


The following short description of organisations in post- 
formal education starts from the hypothesis that it is important 
to know whether the organisation is mainly concerned with 
educational activities or simply offers educational programmes. 
inter alia.® 


A. Purely educational organisations 


There is a wide range of organisations specialising in ейиса- 
tional activities: public and private schools, correspondence 
institutions, adult education colleges and universities. As а 

-rule, they do not restrict their programmes to post-formal 


education and, moreover, the importance they give to this 
sector is not constant over time. 


There are a number of public schools which offer general’ 
or vocational education in part-time courses (some, in full-time 
courses, too).which require prior professional experience. As 
a rule, the programmes tend to have а labour-market-orienta- 
tion. This is well in line with the individual interests of the 
potential participants, since for the majority of people а satis- 
factory utilisation of the qualifications acquired means better 
chances on the labour market. 


АП other purely educational organisations are highly 
demand-oriented in their programmes because they have to- 
cover their costs by fees—to a considerable extent at least. Аз 
“consumers” show a clear preference for education and train- 


8. For more detailed analysis see H. Rudolph: Recurrent education in 


the Federal Republic of Germany. CERI (mimeoed document) 
Paris 1972, p. 8. 
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ing that promises to pay in the short run, surplus-learning 
included in courses that integrate vocational and general 
subjects has practically no market chances. Moreover, inte- 
grated courses are strongly handicapped by the legal provisions 
for public finance that presuppose a clear division between 
general, political, and vocational learning. 


B. Multifunctional organisations 


The organisations offering post-formal education as a means 
of achieving their non-educational main functions cover a very 
wide and mixed spectrum. Agencies such as private enterprise, 
the civil service and the armed forces must be included, but so 
also must organisations like the Trade Unions, Employers’ 
Federations, and the churches. 


Training, upgrading, and retraining organised by private 
and by publicemployers—be it on the job or off—is closely 
linked to the qualifications actually needed in the relevant 
enterprise or administration. Тһе polarisation between skilled 
specialists and unskilled or semi-skilled workers? is reflected in 
the fact that the programmes offered by firms as well as by 
public administrations require at least a foreman’s qualifica- 
tions and concentrate very much on the managerial functions. 


The armed forces, in addition to their military training, are 
offering a wide variety of vocational training so as to facilitate 
the soldiers’ start in civil life after military service and also in 
order to attract volunteers. 


The post-formal educational programmes of the trade 
unions, the employers’ federations, and the churches are not, 
in their majority, vocationally oriented: 


— the trade unions invest much effort in the training of 
their officials; 


— the employers’ federations concentrate on courses 


9. See H. Kern, M. Schumann: Jndustriearbeit und Arbeiter- 
bewusstsein. (2 Vol.) Frankfurt/M. 1970. 
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which tend to offer their interpretation of the socio- 
economic system; 


— the churches try to maintain what is left of their social 
and political privileges by favouring an integrationist 
position between social classes. 


V. Participation in Post-Formal Education 


Official policy statements characterise education as a power- 
ful means for equalizing life chances. Arguments about intra 
aswell as intergenerational disparities are put forward to 
justify the expansian of post-formal education. Educational 
policy which seeks to redress inequalities should result іп pro- 
portionate participation rates of social classes and age groups 
in post-formal education. Whether and to what extent this 
goal is realised so far will be examined by disaggregating 
participation quotas in post-formal education. As the material 
‘consequences of educational deficits are most sharply and 
quickly felt in the labour market, the discussion starts with 
participation in vocational education (training, upgrading and 
Tetraining) followed by closer inspection of non-vocational 
‘education. 


A. Vocational education 


Germany has a long tradition in basic vocational training 
of the so-called dual system where apprentices are trained in 
private firms with one day release per week to attend the 
obligatory public vocational всһоо15.19 For the vast majority of 
youngsters (1.2 to 1.3 million) apprenticeship represents the 
normal follow-up after compulsory general education. Almost 
17 per cent of the 1.6 million pupils in the part-time Berufss- 
chulen are without a training contract. 


Among the aims of post-formal education—in the sense of 
further vocational training—npgrading is the dominant one 


10. The number of pupils getting a complete vocational trainining 
schools is relatively small although steadily increasing. 
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(about 50 per cent), whereas adaptation accounts for 30 per 
cent, and retraining for 20 per cent.! Тһе programmes are 
"organised to 25 per cent by public institutions, to 33 per cent 
Ђу private enterprises, viz. the chambers of industry and com- 
merce as well as of trades, to about 40 per cent by trade 
unions, private schools, and associations. Only 50 per cent 


ofall programmes are scheduled to lead to formalised certifi- 
‘cates. 


TABLE 2 


Apprentices According to Economic бесіогв (1970) 


Total of which (%) 

Abs. 96 Male Female 
Industry and commerce 723,415 56.9 ` 59.4 40.6 
Trades 420,936 33.1 80.3 19.7 
Agriculture 38,133 3.0 75.8 24.2 
Others 87,636 7.0 28.7 71.3 
Total 1,270,120 100.0. 64.1 35.9 


Source: Bundesministerium fur Arbeit und Sozialordnung (Ed.): 
Arbeits-und sozialstatistische Mitteilungen, supplement to 
Vol. 2/1973, p. 5. 


The accurare number of people attending post-formal 
vocational educational programmes in private schools is not 
known. In 1970, 22,000 of the 64,000 pupils in the so-called 
Fachschulen attended vocational private schools. Presumably 
the number of participants in schools which are grant-aided 


under the Labour Promotion Act can be taken as a good 


11. See (for the following, too) W. D. Winterhager: Weiterbildung in 
der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. In О. Peters and Н. Collhardt 
(Ed.) Jahrbuch fur Wissenschaft, Ausbildung, Schule. WAS ‘70. 
Koln 1973, pp. 55-64, especially p. 57. 


2 


n 
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approximation as most schools should have adapted to the 
financing conditions of the Act. In 1970 about 50,000 grant- 
aided students (i.e. 50 per cent of the total) frequented courses 
іп schools. On the supposition that 50 per cent of them were 
in fulltime courses (average duration two-thirds of a year) and 
50 per cent were in part-time courses (equivalent to one-fourth 
full-time participant), this adds up to 22,500 man-years in 
1970. 


It might be expected that the chances to participate in 
. post formal education are most promising in the civil service 
and in the armed forces, employment sectors that are directly 
under public supervision. In fact, all civil servants have a 
legal right to paid leave of absence for up to 12 days а year.'* 
However, it is not possible to geta clear impression of the 
civil service's educational activities since: 


— courses are partly organised for specific career levels 
irrespective of the administrative sectors; 


7- some courses are centrally organised by the Federal 
Government, some by the administrations of the 
Lander and some regionally; 


— statistics аге not published—not to speak of compar- 
able statistics. 


Figures in Table 3 by no means give a comprehensive 
picture of participation in post-formal education. 


While 1 to 4 include some programmes which are not 
specific to the particular administrative Sector, 5 and 6 give 
activities specific to the sector. Neither group is comprehen- 


sive, however; this is all the more deplorable in that 5 includes. 
further education for teachers. 


12. See Statistics of the Federal Institute for Labour. 

13. See Verordnung uber Sonderurlaub fur Bundesbeamte und Richter іт: 
Bundesdienst vom 18.8.1965, ВСВИ, р. 902. 

14. А commission for educational planning with representatives both of 
the Federal and of the Lander Sovernments assumes that 17 per 
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TABLE 3 


Number and Level of Participants in Post-Formal 
Education in The Civil Service, The Armed Forces, 
Federal Post, and Federal Railways 


(1971 if not at herwise indicated) 


Organising Institution Participants Career Level 
1. Federal Acadeny for Public 1,300 Higher (partly 
Administration medium) level 
2. Academy for Administration, ` 1,800 Medium and 
Berlin higher level 
3. Academies for Economics and 3,000 Medium and 
Administzation higher level 
4. Ministries of the Interior - Мейішт апа 
level 
£ Ministries of Education 70,000 Medium and 
higher level 


6. Labour Administration (1970-71) 10,000 All levels 
7. Armed Forces (1970) 170,000 All fevels 
—external courses 


8. Federal Railways 
—training and upgrading 
—*voluntary education” 20,000 


449,000 All levels 
Lower and 
medium level 


9. Federal Post 64,000 All levels 


Source: Private surveys (see р. 152). 


cent of all teachers, i.e. about 70,000, participated in further еди- 
cation in 1970. 

See Bund-Landér-Kommission fur Bildungsplanung: Bildungs- 
gesamtplan, Vol. 1, р. 37. According to our explorations this 


figure must be taken as the lower limit. 
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The programmes of post-formal education in the civil 
service concentrate on the adaptation of vocational skills and 
knowledge and especially on the training (upgrading) of 
administrative "managers". It is not therefore surprising 
that the participants are mainly recruited among the medium 
апа higher career levels, 


The relevance of post-formal educational activities in the 
civil service is stressed by the fact that the courses are nor- 
mally held during working hours and the participants are 
ventitled to paid release. The length of the courses differs 
widely with a remarkably positive correlation between the 
‘duration and the position of the participants in the civil 
Service hierarchy. As a guess one may take three weeks as 
the average duration, Compared with full-time courses of 
:40 weeks per year this equals about 68,000 man-years. 


For quite a number of professions there is a long-establi- 
‘shed tradition of full-time University study as the sole obli- 
gatory qualification, For many of them, however, especially 

‚ teaching, medicine, and law, a certain period of in-service 
‘training is necessary before the graduates are eligible to 
practise. In contrast to the development in the United 
Kingdom, for example, the duration of in-service training has 
been reduced in the Federal Republic of Germany in the 


last few years. At present it varies between 12 and 24 
months. 


There are по data available on the number of people 
entering and finishing in-service training. The graduates per 


in-service training) either forever or for some time, By. 
doubling” the number of Successful German candidates jn 
summer-term 1970 one gets about 3,000 graduates in law and 
15,000 graduates for teaching professions. Тр the same year, 


15. There are two examinations each year. 
16, кшй Yearbook for the Federal Republic of Germany 1973, 
p. 96. > 
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the number of medical interns was 5,750." Оп the basis of an: 
average duration of two years for the first two professions. 
mentioned and of one year in medicine this amounts to an 
estimated 42,000 man years. 


Because of rapid socio-economic development, university 
graduates are obliged to adapt the standard of their knowledge: 
at fairly short intervals. Although universities in the Federal 
Republic of Germany were given a mandate to develop curri- 
cula for contact studies a number of years ago, little progress 
has been made so far. Some so-called contact-seminars are 
organised especially in the sciences but participation data аге: 
not available. 


There is, however, a growing number of "university semi- 
nars" organised as a rule co-operatively by universities and 
people's high schools. The first seminars were organised in 
the late 1950s, and over 250 seminars with almost 5,000 parti- 
cipants were reported for the winter term 1970-71.1° Taking 
into account that the seminars are held twice a year and have 
an average duration of 40 hours this is equivalent to 500 full- 
time student/years. 


The educational background of the participants reveals a 
remarkable shift towards university graduates (about 20 per 
cent) and among them an increasing number of teachers. As. 
a consequence the "university seminars" to some degree 
function as contact studies. 


According to reliable estimates, private enterprises and the 
chambers of industry and commerce as well as the trades. 
organise about one third of the vocational post-formal edu- 


cation activities. 


17. See Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1973, p. 23. 

18. See Arbeitskreis Universitare Erwachs:nenbildung (Ed.): 
Universitare  Erwachsenenbildung —Wissenschaftliche ^ Weiterbil- 
dung. Blickpunkt Hochschuldidaktik, Vol. 16, Hamburg 1971, pp. 
7-26. 

19. See Н.р. Schmitz: Die Institutionalisierung der universitaren 
Erwachsenenbildung in Deutschland. Yn: Arbeitskreis, . : op. cit. 
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Data on the programmes of the chambers of industry and 
commerce are available? In 1971, seminars for vocational 
upgrading (lasting оп average half a year) were attended by 
14,052 people and the courses for vocational adaptation 
(normally one day only) by 58,313 people. This adds up to 
7,317 man-years. In addition, about 22,000 vocational 
examinations (higher than the basic training level) were 
organised by the chambers іп 1971." Candidates may take 
these examinations even if they have not attended the prepara- 
tory courses offered by the chambers. 


The most comprehensive data on participation in post- 
formal education activities have been collected for Baden- 
Wurttemberg. The following table shows the number of 
participants in courses and is based on the assumption that 
each participant in a course is equivalent to 1/40 full-time 
student. 


The combined effects of the various post-formal education 
activities—as sketched above—are analysed in two compre- 
hensive surveys made in 1970 and covering the period 1965 
to 1970: 


— the Federal Statistical Office scrutinised an official 
1 per cent micro-census of the gainfully employed 
between 20 and 55 years of age;** 


— the (official) Institute for Labour Market and Pro- 
fessional Research (Erlangen) took a 0.5 per cent 
representative sample of all male gainfully employed.” 


20. See Deutscher Industrie—und Hand : 
PIA apro andelstag (Ed.): Berufsbildung 
21. Ibid., pp. 94-103, 
22. See Statistisches Bundesamt: Bevolkerung und ufli il- 
dung, In Wirtschaft und Statistik, Vol, 24 а ч 
23. See ch. Brinkmann, K. Gottwald, L. Schuster: Die berufliche 
Fortbildung manplicher Erwerbspersonen. Parts 1 and 2. In: 
Mitteilungen des Instituts fur Arbeitsmarkt-und Berufsforschu Г 
Erlangen, Vol. 5 (1972), рр. 1-30 and 95-130, ne 
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The most striking results of the two surveys are shown in 
Table 5 below. 


TABLE 4 
Participants in Courses іп Baden-Waurttemberg (1972) 


Organising Institution 


Public and private schools 8,750 
Universities 28,750 
Private enterprises 31,375 
Civil Service 41,250 
Adult education colleges 84,250 
Trade unions 25,000 
Employers’ federations : 29,000 
Churches 54,375 
Others 47,500 
Total 350,250 


Source: Loreth/Schmalfuss—Soth: Weiterbildung—einneues Auf- 
gabengebiet der Statistik. In: Baden-Wurttemberg in Wort 
und Zahl, 22. Jg. H.1/Jan. 1974, p. 18, Tab. 2. 


According to the micro-census 11.8 per cent of all people 
interviewed participated in post-formal vocational education 
(the average participation rate of men being almost. twice that 
of women). If this percentage is related to the total of the 
relevant population group, there are 2.1 million participants. 


The representative sample concentrating on male employees 
gives a participation rate of 18.8 per cent.** This means that 


24. The fact that participation rates according to the representative 
sample are generally higher than in the micro-census may be 
attributed to slightly differing statistical definitions and to the 
influence of the respective context of the two surveys, 
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TABLE 5 


Participation Rates (1) of Male Employees in Post-Formal 
Vocational Education According to Age, Level of General 
Education, and Professional Status (1965-1970) 


жд 


Characteristics of Participants Micro-census 0.5 sample 
Male'employees (total) 11.8 18.8 
Age: 

20-35 19.1 27.2 

35-55 ) ) 157 

55 and over ) 10.4 ) 


General education: 


— without final or with primary 


school 9.5 15.1 
— with secondary school medium 

level 22.9 33.9 
—with secondary school higher 

level Abitur) 20.9 39.4 


Professional status: 


—civil servants 25.6 39.9 
—clerks 16.1 33.5 
—workers 5.2 11.8 


(1) Quota of participants in the respective group of employees. 


in the period under discussion 2.73 million of male employees 
participated in some sort of vocational training. 44 per cent of 
the sample attended full-time courses of which almost three- 
fourths were shorter than one month. On the basis of an 
average duration of two weeks and a yearly capacity of 40 
weeks this comes up to 136,500 full-time equivalents in the 
five years under review or 27,300 per year. 


Since both surveys cover the period 1965 to 1970 they do 
not reflect adequately the consequences of the Labour Pro- 
motion Act passed in 1969. The intention of the Act was to 
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promote vocational training, adaptation, and upgrading às well 
as retraining by offering financial incentives; 


== institutions can obtain financial subsidies to expand 
their capacity for further vocational training; 


— individuals participating in further vocational educa- 
tion receive under certain conditions subsistence pay- 
ments and a reimbursement of the fees (up toa 
maximum of 1.75 DM per hour), 


At the end of 1970 about 82,200 male and 17,000 female 
participants were grant-aided under the Act. 


TABLE 6 


Participants in Different Types of Vocational Education 
Grant-Aided Under the Labour Promotion Act (1970) 


Type of Training Male Female Total 
Abs. % Abs. 96 Abs. % 
Adaptation and 
up-grading 66,251 806 10,286 608 176,537 
Retraining 12,226 | 14.9 4,6677 277 16,903 


Job instruction 3,719 4.5 1,680 11.5 5,349 


Source: Federal Institute for Labour. 


The figures in Table 6 do not allow conclusions to be drawn 
about the level of qualification attained. The duration of the 
courses varies considerably. About 50 per cent of the partici- 
pants attend full-time courses, the average duration being 7 to 
8 months, while participants in part-time courses may be taken 
as equivalent to 1/12 man year. On this basis participants 
grant-aided under the Labour Promotion Act in 1970 are equal 
to 37,174 man-years. 


The participants grant-aided under the Act are disaggregated 
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in Table 7 according to their social characteristics. The 
results are compared with the respective quota of the repre- 
sentative sample cited above that indicates the status quo ante. 


The most remarkable results of the survey are: 


— Маје employees over the age of 35, who are already 
under-represented among participants in the “терге- 
sentative sample", are extremely rare under the Labour 
Promotion Act. 


— While people with primary schooling only are normally 
represented under the grant-aided group, those with 
incomplete primary schooling are hardly represented at 
all. 


— Almost two-thirds of the participants are workers; but 
closer inspection reveals that skilled workers tend to 
be favoured, whereas people without comprehensive 
vocational training are clearly at a disadvantage.?^ 


B. Non-vocational Education 


From among the organisations offering predominantly non- 
vocational post-formal education, only a few large ones can be 
included in this survey: some public schools of the so-called 
zweiter Bildungsweg, the people's high schools, the trade 
unions, and the churches. They all concentrate most of their 
activities on evening courses or lectures. 


А number of public evening schools offer adults a second 
chance to get secondary general certificates. The 57,000 German 


pupils reported in 1971 relate to different types and levels of 
Schools as follows:*9 


—. Abendgymnasium: 11,000 
—  Abendrealschule: 9,000 
—  Berufsaufbauschule: 37,000 


25. See Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit: Gemeinsamer Beitrag von Vorstand 


und Verwaltungsrat zum Bericht der Bundesregierung gem. para. 
239. Nurnberg 1972, p. 33, 


26. See O. Peters and H. Gollhardt (Ed.): op. cit. р. 86f. 
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TABLE 7 


Male Participants in Post-formal Vocational Education 
According to Age, Level of Schooling, and Employment 


Position 
Characteristics Representative Sample Labour 
of the participants Promotion 
Act : 
Total Participants Participants 
1965-1970 end 1970 
% % % 
o 028 потпао оса Oan E ПО ийги smt s 

Age: 

under 35 39.2 49.2 84.4 

35-55 ) ) 15.3 

55 and over ) 60.8 ) 508 0,3 
Level of schooling: 

primary school 

—incomplete ) ) 1.9 

— complete je ys 791 

Secondary schools nm 

medium level 11.2 20.3 149 

secondary school 

higher level 5.3 11,1 1.0 
Employment position: ! 

—civil servants 78 167 ) 316 

—clerks 23.5 42.9 | 

—workers 514 27:7. r 64.5 


ee allin a ofa ap ШШЕ. I aL oscar p E 
Sources: 1. ‘Ch, Brinkmann et al. op. cit. р 
2. Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit: Forderung der beruflichen 


Bildung. Nurnberg 1971. 


In the programmes of the adult education colleges the ratio 
of courses to lectures has been changing recently in favour of 
courses: between 1970 and 1972 the number of participants in 
single lectures increased from 3.6 million to 3.7 million while 
participation in courses rose from 2.1 million 2.6 million.” 


27. See Statistical Yearbook for the Federal Republic of Germany 1973, 
p. 98. 
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This shift towards more intensive learning forms is well in line 
with the increasing weight of language courses and of hobby 
courses in the adult education соПерев,18 


Leaving the single lectures out of the calculations and 
taking the participation in a course as equivalent to one week 
full-time learning this comes to 63,500 man-years in 1971.19 
Among the participants in the programmes of the people's. 
high schools workers are hardly represented, while pupils and 
graduates of secondary schools as well as people from outside 
the labour market are clearly overrepresented. 


The statistics on the post-formal educational activities of 
the trade unions given in Table 9 must be interpreted with a 
number of reservations: 


— programmes are organised partly by the central organi- 
sation, partly by regional sub-divisions on the different 
levels; 


— available statistics on programmes sometimes differen- 
tiate according to the organising institution, some- 
times according to the financing body; 


the data on participation are not always informative 


concerning the type of activity (course or single: 
lecture). 


The majority of the educational activities of the trade 
unions takes place in leisure-time: in the evening and above 
all at week-ends.? This is surprising as quite a number of 
agreements include regulations for educational leave, although 
not always for paid leave. The programmes concentrate 
largely on single lectures although the number of courses of 
longer duration is increasing?! The new law on the workers” 


28. Results of an internal analysis of ad: 
29. One year=40 weeks. 
30. Tn Baden-Wurttemberg, е.р.; 92 per cent of trade union educational 


activities took place outside the. normal workin; 
g hours. See J. 
Schwerdtfeger, H.-J. Andras: ор. cit. p. 55, 


31. Тһе figures for the Metal Workers’ Union cited in Table 9 above 
include, e.g., 10,331 participants in Seminars lasting one to six 
weeks and totalling 16, 353 participant-weeks. 


ult education colleges. 
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ТАВІ.Е 8 


Adult Education Colleges: Courses and Participants (1971) 


Course Participants 
1. Politics and society 5,136 141,075 
2. Education, philosophy, 
religion, paychology 3,814 110,097 
3. Art 4,543 90,982 
4. Regional and environmental 
studies 1,573 53,858 
5. Mathematics, physical and 
natural sciences, technology 8,726 198,658 
6. Business management 12,659 269,572 
7. a) English 16,373 328,587 
b) French 8,065.. 141,657 
c) Italian 1,833 30,991 
d) Russian 1,578 21,427 
€) Spanish 1,732 31,799 
f) German as a foreign 
language 2,702 57,348 
8) Other foreign languages 2,223 32,978 
h) German for German speakers 2,798 55,685 
$. Manual work and leisure 
occupations 20,705 322,256 
$. Domestic science 9,836 144,718 
10. Health and hygiene 16,321 359,617 
11. Courses leading to the diploma 
of compulsory schooling 2,181 49,317 
12. Special courses 2,418 72,269 
1,493 27,708 


КНН а Айласы pr ват ч ®з псе ca pda ыз лы ыы. 


Various 


Total 126,245 


2,540,599 


д 
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TABLE 9 


Participants in Educational Activities 
of the Trade Unions 


(1970 if not otherwise indicated) 


Trade Unions Participants (000) 

Trade Unions Council (DGB) 398 
— general and political education 127 
— vocational 71 
— ‘Arbeit und Leben’ (co-op. with 

People’s high schools 200 
Single trade unions (of DGB) 145 
— Metal (1971) 47 (1) 
— Chemistry (1971) 60 
— Public Service 3 (2) 
— Railways (1968-71) 11 
— Police 24 
Employee's Union (DAG) (1971) 247 
— general and political education 153 
— vocational education 94 
Total 800 


(1) Activities financed by the central organisation. 

(2) Activities organised by the central organisation. 

Sources: Published or internal statistics of the organisations cited 
and private surveys (see p. 152) 


council passed in 1972 secures paid leave for educational acti- 
vities of the council's members. If 100,000 participants are 
added to the figures in Table 9 (for the trade unions not in- 
cluded in the sample) and assuming an average duration of 
half a weck, this is equal io 11,000 man-years. 
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TABLE 10 
Participants іп Post-Formal Educational 
Activities of the Churches 
(000) 
Lander Year Catholic Protestant 

Baden-Wurttemberg 1966-67 518 389 
Baden 1970 — 154 
Hesse 1969 32 - 
Вауагіа 1968 - 217 
Lower бахопу 1969 - 63 
Rhineland-Pfalz 1970 207 - 
Total 751 823 


Sources; Private surveys (see p. 152). 


The data situation concerning the post-formal educational 
programmes of the churches is deplorable. It has not been 
possible to collect comprehensive information on participation 
for either Catholic or Protestant organisations.™ 


The figures included in Table 10 are very unsatisfactory 
because they: 


— have many gaps; 
— concern different years, and 


— do not differentiate between single lectures and courses. 


There are considerable differences in the regional intensity 
of education activities of the churches and as the proportion 


32. To illustrate: even a survey initiated by a Catholic inststution was 
practically doomed to failure as the Catholic отара соп- 
cerned were unwilling to undergo **control". 
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of courses to lectures is undefined?! the data cannot be used 
as a basis for further estimates. 


The correspondence courses in the Federal Republic of 
Germany are handicapped in their expansion by a history of 
unfair practices of some institutions in the past. In order to 
give this promising learning form official backing, two public 
control institutions have been created іп the last few years: 
one is responsible for courses leading to the completion of 
public school (both general and vocational), the other super- 
vises vocational courses. 


At present, about 250,000 people participate in соггезроп- 
dence courses of which 100,000 aim at the completion of public 
School Since information on the average length of the courses 
is not available the calculation is done on a 3:1 basis which 
results in about 85,000 full-time equivalents. 


Still more recently, post-formal education in the form of 


multimedia courses has started in the Federal Republic of 
Germany: 


— In 1967, approximately 14,000 people attended the 
courses of the Bavarian television (Telekolleg) using the 
curricula of the Berufsaufbauschule (medium Secondary 
degree). 


— In 1973, "Training for the Trainers” was attended by 
12,000 participants of whom 6,000 passed the first inter- 
mediate examination.® 


VI. Costs and Financing of Post-Formal Education 
Calculating the costs of post-formal education is normally 


a knotty problem and even more if an ambitious cost concept 
isto be used. If direct as well as indirect and social costs are 


und planung: op. cit. p. 47. 
34. As of April 1975, all trainers need a special certificate. 
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to be included the value to be imputed to the resource input is 
normally not identical with the market. “Costs” then must be 
calculated on the basis of political decisions as to relevant 
alternative uses.” 


An examination of the costs of post-formal education must 
be parallelled by an inspection of the sources of finance. The 
financial contributions out of individual incomes, funds of 
private firms, and public budgets cannot be taken as an indi- 
cator for the final incidence as due to shifting processes those 
groups that pay the money are rarely identical with those that 
ultimately have to bear the financial burden. The relative 
weights of the different contributions can be taken only as an 
indicator of the extent to which different groups decide upon 
the resource use for educational purposes. 


Among the refinancing arrangements the most important 
are the public subsidies out of Lander budgets according to 
the respective laws on adult education and the parafiscal fund 
of the Labour Promotion Act. While comprehensive and com- 
parable data on Lander subsidies are not available the statis- 
tics on,the Labour Promotion Act are impressive: the payments 
for grant-aid to individuals rose from 572 million DM in 1970 
to almost 1.5 billion DM in 1972, of which almost two-thirds 
were subsistence payments.* It must be borne in mind that 50 
per cent of. contributions to the fund are paid out of individual 
income and 50 per cent out of private firms' funds. 


If one were to aspire to the level of cost data quoted above, 
the statistics available are far from adequate: they do not in- 
‘clude all cost factors, use market prices as a rule, and are 
heavily aggregated so that a differentiation according to type 
or level of education is not possible. It is only for the sectors 
of apprenticeship and for further vocational training organised 
ог financed by private firms that detailed data are available. 


The Edding Commission used a comprehensive cost-con- 
35. For more detail see “Educational expenditure in Great Britain", 
OECD (mimeographed), p. 14. 
36. See Statistics of the Federal Institute for Labour. 
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сері including indirect as well as social costs іп its survey.?* 
The results are restricted to direct and costs, however, and 
Provide the following figures:*8 


— Of the total gross costs of 18.6 billion DM 53.7 per 
cent must be attributed to basic vocational training, 
39.9 per cent to further vocational training, and 6.4 
Per cent to other training activities of the firms. 


— The gross costs are unequally distributed among the 
€conomic sectors; industrial enterprises with more than 
1,000 employees incur 22 per cent, whereas the trades 
finance slightly more than 1 per cent only. 


— The net costs of basic vocational training (i.e. taking 
into account productive Work of the apprentices? are 
not distributed according to the number of apprentices: 
of the total net costs of 4.6 billion DM the trades only 


finance 13,6 Per cent although they train almost one- 
third of all apprentices, 


— Similarly, the distribution of the Costs for further voca- 
tional training is biased: industrial enterprises with 
more than 1,000 employees finance 39.4 per cent, 
although their quota of the working population is only 
17.4 per cent, Whereas the trades finance as little as 
1.6 per cent, while the Quota of the gainfully employed 
in this sector is 18.1 per cent. 


the Labour Promotion Act. In 1970, about 30 per cent of 
subsidies to individuals were giv 


37. See Commission “Kosten und Fina: 
Bildung”: ор. cit. p. 12, 

38. Restricted Paper of the Commission, 

39. The calculation of Productive work is Problem; 
equivalents of skilled workers’ pay, 


nzierung der beruflichen 


atic as it is based оп, 
i. e. it includes Profit elements. 
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organised by employers (or their institutions), and 36 per cent 
of institutional subsidies were allotted to institutions with 
affinity” to employers.'? 


Concerning in-service training for the professions it can be 
assumed that the net costs are zero because: 


— the productivity of the "trainees"—as a rule—can be 
regarded to equal their pay; 


— personal costs for “trainers” can be neglected as they 
normally have sufficient spare-time to give the neces- 
sary instruction; 


— the life-time incomes of the trainees are not generally 
lower than those of graduates without in-service 
training. 


The public budget figures are the only indicators for the 
costs incurred in post-formal vocational education in the civil 
service, the armed forces and public service units (Post, 
Railways). 


The figures in Table 11 above show serious gaps and are 
not comparable as they have different base years, partly in- 
clude basic training as well as further vocational education, 
and do not account equally for decentralised activities. The 
underlying cost-concept generally includes payments for the 
teaching staff, accommodation expenses for the participants, 
and general running costs. The wage payments for the parti- 
cipants are the responsibility of the employing sectors. Post- 
formal vocational education in the civil service, the armed 
forces, and public service units is almost completely financed 
out of public budgets, while financial contributions by the 


participants are rare exceptions. 


According to their internal statistics the people's high 
schools spent about 119 million DM in 1971. This figure may 
not be altogether accurate, however. Almost half of all people's 


40. See Statistics of the Federal Institute for Labour. 
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сері including indirect as well as social costs in its survey.? 
The results are restricted to direct and costs, however, and 
Provide the following figures:%8 


— Of the total gross costs of 18.6 billion DM 53.7 per 
cent must be attributed to basic vocational training, 
39.9 per cent to further vocational training, and 6.4 
Per cent to other training activities of the firms. 


— The gross costs are unequally distributed among the 
€conomic sectors; industrial enterprises with more than 
1,000 employees incur 22 per cent, whereas the trades 
finance slightly more than 1 per cent only. 


— The net costs of basic vocational training (i.e. taking 
into account productive work of the apprentices?? are 
not distributed according to the number of apprentices: 
of the total net costs of 4.6 billion DM the trades only 
finance 13.6 per cent although they train almost one- 
third of all apprentices, 


— Similarly, the distribution of the costs for further уоса- 
tional training is biased: industrial enterprises with 
More than 1,000 employees finance 39.4 per cent, 
although their quota of the working population is only 
17.4 per cent, whereas the trades finance as little as 
1.6 per cent, while the quota of the gainfully employed 
in this sector is 18.1 per cent. 


the Labour Promotion Act. In 1970, about 30 per cent of 


subsidies to individuals were 21 


39. The calculation of productive work is 


x Problematic as it is based оп, 
equivalents of skilled workers’ рау, 


i.e. it includes profit elements. 
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organised by employers (or their institutions), and 36 per cent 
of institutional subsidies were allotted to institutions with 
affinity" to employers.'? 


Concerning in-service training for the professions it can be 
assumed that the net costs are zero because: 


— the productivity of the “trainees” —as a rule—can be 
regarded to equal their pay; 


— personal costs for "trainers" can be neglected as they 
normally have sufficient spare-time to give the neces- 
sary instruction; 


— the life-time incomes of the trainees are not generally 
lower than those of graduates without in-service 


training. 


The public budget figures are the only indicators for the 
costs incurred in post-formal vocational education in the civil 
service, the armed forces and public service units (Post, 
Railways). 


The figures in Table 11 above show serious gaps and are 
not comparable as they have different base years, partly in- 
clude basic training as well as further vocational education, 
and do not account equally for decentralised activities. The 
underlying cost-concept generally includes payments for the 
teaching staff, accommodation expenses for the participants, 
and general running costs. The wage payments for the parti- 
cipants are the responsibility of the employing sectors. Post- 
formal vocational education in the civil service, the armed 
forces, and public service units is almost completely financed. 
out of public budgets, while financial contributions by the 
participants are rare exceptions. 


According to their internal statistics the people’s high 
schools spent about 119 million DM jn 1971. This figure may 
not be altogether accurate, however. Almost half of all people's 


40. See Statistics of the Federal Institute for Labour. 
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TABLE 11 


Budget Figures for Post-Formal Education in 
the Public Sector 


(000 DMY 


Department/Institution Year Amount 


Federal Academy for 
Civil Service 1971 1,700 


‘Administration Academy 
(Berlin) 1971 257 


Ministries of the Interior 


— Baden-Wurttemberg 1972 210 
— Bremen 1972 1,157 
— Hamburg 1972 463 
— Hesse 1971 60 
=- Lower Saxony 1972 250 
< Northrhine-Westphalia 1972 635 
— Schleswig-Holstein 1972 116 
Armed Forces 1971 60,800 
Federal Railways 1971 43,100 


Total 110,000 


Sources: Federal viz. Lander budgets and Private surveys (see р. 152) 


high schools are communal organisations and to a large extent 
benefit from public. services free-of-charge. Moreover, the 


viz. courses, 


The people's high schools on average get more than half 
of their finance out of public funds, mainly communal and 
Lander budgets. The proportion between Tevenues from 
fees on the one hand and public grants on the other shows a 
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wide variety in the different Lander, the fees amounting to 53 
per cent in Baden-Wurttemberg and to 11 per cent in Berlin, 
for example. 


The trade unions give only vague figures about the costs of 
their post-formal education activities. Statistics are available: 
for some unions only for their educational institutions, relat- 
ing moreover to different years. 


TABLE 12 
Expenditure of Trade Unions for Post-Formal Education 
(In million РМ). 


Union/organisation Expenditures 


Trade Union Council (DBG) 


~central organisation (1967) 3.3 
Metal Industry Union (1968-70) 18.3 
Chemistry Union (1969-71) 6.8 
Trade Union Centre for vocational up- 

grading (1971) 30.0 
“Arbeit and Leben” (1970) 3.9 
Total 65.0 


Sources: Official statistics of the trade unions ahd private surveys 
(see p. 152). 


The cost concepts underlying these figures are not clearly 
explained. As a consequence, it is open to discussion as to 
whether all cost factors are included and whether the post- 
formal educational activities mentioned above are completely 
covered. 


The trade unions finance their political educational activi- 
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TABLE 13 


Participants (Full-Time Equivalents), costs, and 
Sources of Finance of Post-Formal Education 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 


(Different Years) 
Participants (1000) Costs Sources 
Organisation/type Mainly Май (mill. Indiv. Priv. Public 
general voca- DM) in- firms funds 
ed. tional come funds 
ed. 
1. Initial vocational 
training: 
Apprenticeship 1,300 4,600 x 
(net) 
In-service 
training 42 na, х 
2. Further education 
in: 
Private firms n.a. 7,500 о х 
(gross) 
Chambers of indus- 
try and commerce 8 
Civil service/ 
armed forces 68 110 x 
Professions 0.5 n.a. x 
Adult education 
colleges 635 10 хо х 
Trade unions 11 65 хо х 
Churches па. n.a. x 
Correspondence/ 
multi-media 
courses 8> па. хо х 


x=relevant sources 


o-refinancing under the Labour Promotion Act possible 
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ties almost exclusively out of subscriptions. It is only for 
vocational courses that cost-covering fees are charged to the 
participants; these can be refinanced under the Labour Pro- 
motion Act toa considerable extent. The courses of "Arbeit 
und Leben" are almost completely financed out of public 
funds. 


The situation is most complicated where costs and financing 
of post-formal education by the churches are concerned. Even 
the survey initiated by the Catholic institution cited above was 
not successful in this respect: only 17 per cent of the organisa- 
tions gave information on the volume and sources of their 
finance which were, moreover, lacking in accuracy. There is 
no basis for estimates nor even guesses. 


The churches can rely on a special tax (amounting to 8-10 
per cent of the income tax) to finance their activities. In addi- 
tion they get public funds as subsidies to their educational 
programmes. Given these sources, the revenue out of fees can 
be assumed to be marginal. 


The participants, the costs, and the sources of finance of 
post-formal education are shown in Table 13. In view of the 
highly unreliable data concerning the relative weights of 
different sources of finance no concrete figures are indicated 
in the last three columns. Funds from private firms and public 
funds are in most cases indicated as sources (inter alia). The 
burden, however, is ultimately borne by the mass of consumers 
(via price increases) or by the tax-payers in general, i.e. pre- 
dominantly by the employees. 


УП 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Proprietary Schools 


by 
Jack WISEMAN 


and 
Adult Education and Training. 


by 
Maureen WOODHALL 


PROPRIETARY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


I. Introduction 


The purpose of this study is “to assess the participation in, 
and cost of, proprietary schooling in the United kingdom, 
in fields where education is supplied by private profit-making 
bodies. It should concentrate on those types of training for 
which public facilities are inadequate". 


The study complements Maureen Woodhall's paper which 
appears in this volume. However, we would not expect the 
two sets of statistics to be more than roughly consistent, given 
the necessary level of aggregation of Miss Woodhall's paper, 
the overlaps between fee-paying and public sectors, our own 
problems of coverage and the difficulties of obtaining data 
which fit the official definitions. We believe, however, that our 
data follow the spirit of the definitions sufficiently well to be 
practically useful. 


Our coverage excludes colleges of further education, polyte- 
chnics, teacher training colleges, universities, workers, educa- 
tional associations (WEA) and other voluntary organisations. 
It includes, in principle, all independent fee-paying establish- 
ment but excludes on-the-job and other in-service training. 
Essentially, that is proprietary education for our purposes 
includes all types of private fee-paying instruction provided for 
a “post-regular-school” clientele within the general spirit of the 
OECD definitions. 

There are no readily-available and compatible statistical 


Sources. There is for example no source for this sector compa- 
rable with the Department of Education and Science Education 
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Statistics, Vol. III. From time to time, there have been efforts. 
to document particular sectors of private education. For 
example, the National Economic Development Office (NEDO) 
has published two informative reports on management educat- 
ion: the management sector has in fact had the most 
useful and comprenensive coverage. Reports on adult education 

in general, the most notable of which is the Robbins Report 

(1962)? have been essentially concerned with the public 

sector, and other studies, such as А. J. Peters, British Further 

Education® and John Lowe, Adult Education in England апа” 
Wales* also give negligible information about the private 

fee-paying sector. 


In 1968, the Institute of Adult Education published a 
report entitled Adequacy of Provision? which presented the- 
results of a sample survey of adult education facilities in 
seven areas within the United Kingdom.’ This sample was 
treated as representative of facilities in the country as a whole: 
a proposition of dubious validity in respect of the private 
fee-paying sector in the light of the high concentration ог 
Such facilities іп and arround London. The report estimated 
that only 5 per cent of all adult education is provided by the 
private sector, 


Our own investigation has involved 10 рег cent. random 
sample surveys of educational establishments by types, 


1. National Economic Development Office : Management Education in 
the 1970s, HMSO, London, 1970 (Rose Report), and National 
Economic Development Office : Education for Management : A 
Study of Resources, HMSO, London, 1972, 

2. Committee on Higher Education : Higher Education Cmnd 21 

54, 
HMSO, London, 1963 (Robbins Committee), у 

3. os - Peters : British Further Education, Pergamon Press, London, 
1967. 

4. JohnLowe: Adult Education in England and Wal, i d 
Joseph, Ltd., 1970. а оен 

5. National Institute of Adult Education : Adult Educati -Ai 
of Provision, London, 1970, Sume» 

6. The areas were Reading, Preston, Northamptonshire, Dorset, 
Lingolnshire (parts of Lindsey), Newcastle and Derbyshire. P 
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supplemented by references, e.g. to professional bodies and to 
a variety of specialised sources (these sources and institutions 
are listed at Appendix I and the questionnaire used is repro- 
duced at Appendix II). Consistency of procedure has not been 
an overriding (even if an attainable) objective. We have used 
the best information we could get within the time and resour- 
‘ces available to make estimates for each particular activity, 
and to illustrate some special features which seemed of interest. 
"These individual estimates, whose detailed compilation is 
explained in the text, have then been aggregated to provide, 
we believe, reasonably complete coverage for this sector as 
a whole. We would hope, therefore, that the aggregate data 
gives the right order of magnitude: We would certainly expect 
the estimates to be better than anything which now exists. 


The activities covered are: 


(i) Management 
(ii) Secretarial 
(iii) Languages 
(іу) Correspondence 
(v) Professional 
(vi) Other: Driving Schools 
Art and Design 
Journalism 
Ballet Dancing 
Domestic Arts 
Dramatic Arts 
Flying 
Music 


Our own estimates for each activity have been checked as 
far as possible against "the findings of others. Such checks 
depend upon the availability of other estimates : little is avail- 
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able except in the fields of management’ and correspondence 
study. 


The market for fee-paying education is inevitably volatile 
when the private sector co-exists with a large and heavily 
subsidised public sector. Apart from demand fluctuations, a 
sneeze (extension of provision) in one part of the public sector 
may mean pneumonia (proplems of survival) for competitive 
fee-paying institutions. We shall return to these questions. 
when interpreting our empirical evidence. For our immediate 
concern with statistical sources, the point of importance is that 
it appears to be characteristic of the fee-paying sector that it 
contains a substantial number of establishments which have a 
relatively short life (say three or four years). It is accordingly 
difficult to obtain precise information concerning numbers 
of establishments. The importance of these “fringe” establish- 
ments in relation to total provision varies between types of 
proprietary school, depending on such factors as ease of entry 
necessary scale (capital, etc. requirements) and vulnerability 
to state competition. We have not investigated this pheno- 
menon in any detail, but have learned enough to believe that it 
might merit further enquiry. It is our judgment, for example 
that “fringe” institutions provide for less than 0.1 per cent of 
student numbers in management education and correspondence 
establishments, but that -they probably make a substantial 
contribution in the field of language education. (It is of inter- 
æst that “поп-гесорпізей” language schools generally charge 
lower fees than recognised ones : but not. all non-recognised 
schools appear to be “fringe” schools). 


The preceding paragraph introduces a final point concern- 
ing coverage. For obvious reasons, our best information 
normally relates to establishment which ате members of 
national associations or institutes. We have used, for example, 
the Management Courses Index, memtership lists of the 


7. NEDO Reports, op. cit. 
8. R. Glatter and E.G. Wedell : 


Study by Correspondence, Longman, 
London, 1971. 
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Association of Recognised English Language Schools (ARELS) 
and of Accredited Correspondence Courses, and other lists of 
establishments circulated by various relevant institutes. 


We have tried to emplify this information where it is 
manifestly inadequate. For- example, the Associations of Secre- 
taries do not compile lists of establishments because, as one 
of the principal ones told us : ‘constant revisions were too 
expensive'. Information on secretarial colleges has therefore 
had to be extracted from directories. 


In the sections which follow, we first present.and comment 
upon the general findings; dealing successively with broad 
matters such as student numbers and costs, with employment 
and with the characteristics of the education provided. We 
then give further detail relevant to. particular types of proprie- 
tary school education. 


II. Numbers and Costs 
Student numbers in private adult education 


The comparative distribution and growth of the public 
sector since 1968 is shown in the table below: 


Numbers attending both vocational and: non-vocational 
courses are included in (һе above. (Іп 1968, according to Sir 
Lionel Russell, the number of students (184-) attending non-vo- 
cational courses provided by the major establishments, WEAS 
and extras-mural departments of universities was 2 million. 
He predicted a growth of 100 per cent in the following five to 
seven years : actual growth 1968-71 was about 6.5 per cent. 


Table 2 gives our estimate of numbers in proprietary edu- 
cation in 1970-71. 


The numbers ia the two tables are broken down in different 
fashions, and are not strictly comparable for other reasons. 
Particularly, the figures refer to enrolment, not to time spent 
in education. It seems very likely, in the light of the informa- 


TABLE 1 


Total Number of Students at АП Grant-Aided Establishments 
(excluding teacher training colleges and universities) 


Year Full-time Short full- Sandwich Day Release Other РІТ Evening Total 
time Day 
e =>: 
1968 214,000 = 30,000 150—5 2.0 mn 3.0 mn 
1970 222,917 14,895 36,549 627,882 120,820 21 тп 3.1 mn 
1971 235,393 13,217 40,790 587,505 130,517 2.2 mn 3.2 mn 


96 Growth 


Source > Education Statistics, Volume IIT, 1971. 
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TABLE 2 
Total Number of Students іп Proprietary Education 
Year 1970-71 
Numbers 
Management colleges 172,000 
Secretarial colleges 26,000 
Language schools 133,000 
Correspondence colleges 300,000 
Professional bodies 50,000 
Other 937,000 
Total 1,618,000 


tion we provide in Section IV, that the two sectors differ 
markedly in this respect. 


Nevertheless, our finding of some 4.8 million students in 
further educationin 1970-71, of whom around one-third were 
Яп proprietary schools, is in such marked contrast to the find- 
ings of the Institute of Adult Education for 1968 (see page 
278), that some attempt at reconciliation is called for. 


The major source of difference between the Institute's 5 
рег cent and our 33 per cent is the fact that our “Other” cate- 
gory includes students at driving schools, who account for as 
muchas 56 percent of the 1.6 million proprietary school 
students. If they are excluded, other such education is 14 per 
"сеп! of all adult education. 


Next, we must take note of the fact, already mentioned, 
‘that the Institute study is almost certainly ап under-estimate 
because the London region is excluded from the sample. For 
‘example, non-U.K. nationals constitute 4 per cent of the 33 
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per cent, and three-fifths of this group are resident in the Lon- 
don area. 


Any remaining discrepancy is in our view within limits ex- 
plicable by differences in coverage, and particularly by the fact 
that our own survey has picked up types of proprietary educa- 


tion under-represented in the Institute study. It is also pos- 


sible, of course, that the proprietary sector has grown іп rela- 
tive importance since 1968. We cannot make an informed 
judgment about this, given that data about the proprietary 
sector has not been collected on an ongoing basis. 


Costs of Proprietary Education 


The interest of economists in the use of resources to provide 
any particular type of education is concerned with the relation 
between the implied sacrifice (loss of resources to the produc- 
tion of other forms of output), and the predicted return (in- 
crease т future output imputable to the educational "invest- 
ment"). There are certain aspects of this formulation which, 
while of general relevance, аге of special importance in respect 
of proprietary education. 


We need in the first place to distinguish between the bene- 
fits and costs relevant to individual decisions and the benefits 
and costs which are of significance to the community. The 
two may differ, essentially, because individuals are not made 
to bear all the opportunity-costs of the resources needed to 
educate them, or because the resultant benefits. from. the edu- 
cational "Investment" аге not all captured by the individual 
receiving the education. Thus, the yield (rate. of return) to 
educational investment for an individual. may be different from 
the yield upon that investment to the community, 
because the cost of acquiring the education із lower for the 
individual than for the community of which he isa member 
(because other people bear some of the necessary sacrifices) or 
because the expected yield from the "educational investment" 


for example 


has "spill-over"" attributes : it accrues to individuals other than. 


those acquiring the additional education. 
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We have not іп fact made any attempt at the cost-benefit 
appraisal of proprietary education. A study of this type, deal- 
ing separately with the different typés of education, would be 
well worth doing, but was not possible within our present bud- 
get and timetable. There are difficult problems to be solved in 
respect of both costs and benefits. 


Costs 


We have divided the costs of acquiring proprietary educa- 
tion into two types : direct—essentially, fees paid' to private 
establishments, and indirect—a measure of the earnings forc- 
gone by those acquiring the education. Thus, the direct'costs 
incurred by someone to enable students at proprietary schools 
to be educated can be measured by the total revenues earned 
by the sector. The relevant information is given at Column 
(2) of Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Estimates of Total Cost of Private Education 1971-72 (£ m:) 


Type ој Fducational Direct Indirect Total 
Establishmént Cost Cost Cost 

(1) (2) (9) (4) 

АЯ Конь „ш 1 Se le che Жы 

Management 39.5 4.3 43.8 
Secretarial 6.6 39.0 45.6 
Language 17.2 2.0 19.2 
Correspondence 16.3 — 16.3 
Professional bodies 10.0 18.7 28.7 
Others 22 19.5 517 


Тога] 121.8 83.5 205.3 
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It will be observed that the use of revenues accruing to pro- 
prietary schools as a measure of costs is not a procedure com- 
pletely freefrom ambiguity. Certainly, the sums concerned 
(fees) represent the sacrifices that someone has to make to get 
access to the relevant courses. But we shallfind when we 
come to consider indirect costs that our aggregate data proba- 
bly throws more light on the community than on the individual 
cost-benefit situation. So regarded, the revenue statistics 
clearly include ап element of profit, and this in turn means 
that comparisons with cost-data for the public sector must be 
treated with some caution, since one is an input-measure and 
the other a measure of the market value of the “product” (Pro- 
prietary education) including a “yield” (profit) to the enter- 
preneurial function. 


Direct Costs 


Gross expenditure of the public sector on the students listed 
in Table 1 was £457.9 million in 1971, so that, subject to our 
reservations concerning comparability, the proprietary sector 
accounted for perhaps one-fifth of total direct Costs of this 
general type of educational provision. Our estimates indicate 
that spending in the proprietary sector may have grown by 
around 55 per cent in money terms since 1968, the increase 
being widely spread between types of education, ranging from 
as little as 15 per cent in the case of correspondence education 
to perhaps 70 per cent in language education. 


Indirect Costs 


Apart from the need to pay fees, students in proprietary 
schools must sacrifice time which could be given over to other 
activities. The orthodox means of dealing with this is to treat 
earnings foregone as a necessary cost (sacrifice) of the acquisi- 
tion of the education, to be effect by the expected yield (in- 
creased earnings) from the subsequent deplopment of the 
skill. It is generally accepted that, while the formulation is 
conceptually plausible, there are formidable definitional and 
measurement problems to be dealt with in practice. The field 
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of proprietary education highlights some of these problems іп 
striking fashion. 


First, itis generally accepted that educational activities. 
may yield "consumption" benefits of a “non-pecuniary” kind, 
both during and after the period in which the education is ac- 
quired. For an individual who has no plans to work for 
money, attendance at a proprietary school implies the sacrifice 
of “leisure” —or, in more concrete terms, the sacrifice of some 
other use of time. But attendance at the school may represent 
a preferred use of leisure, and/or an enhanced capacity for the 
enjoyment of leisure in the future. How to value the foregone 
alternative use of leisure, and the present and future (enhan- 
ced capacity for enjoyment) benefits which result ? There are 
no solutions to this problem which do not involve a consider- 
able degree of arbitrariness. (A particular further complica- 
tion, not without practical relevance, concerns the services of 
housewives. Convention commonly leads to these being ignor- 
ed because not paid for. But a housewife attending a Cordon 
Bleu cookery course must work longer hours or have help at 
home. She may “benefit” by enjoying the course, she and her 
family may "benefit" directly from her improved. (but unpaid) 
capacity as a housewife, and (e.g.) her husband's job-prospects 
(expected lifetime earnings) may be enhanced because of the 
improved quality of her entertaining). 


Second, the distinction between costs (о the individual and. 
the costs to the community acquires an added dimension in 
the case of proprietary education, in that it is common, in the: 
case of some types of such education at least, for both direct 
(fee) costs and indirect (foregone earnings) costs to be borne 
wholly or partly by employers. The technically simplest case 
would be one in which the employer paid all fees and also paid 
wages of the same levelas for qualified employees. Tn this 
case, the student beers no costs except the psychic (positive or 
negative) costs associated with acquiring the education. The 
situation becomes more complex if employers pay only a part 
of the fees and/or pay a "trainee" wage less than that paid to: 
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trained workers. . (From the employers’ viewpoint, the pay- 
ments are a form of investment in skill : his willingness to bear 
such costs is determined not only by the contribution (profit) 
which he himself expects to be able to obtain from the avail- 
ability of a skilled worker, but also by the difficulties he faces 
in establishing a satisfactory property in the skill itself which 
in a physical sense must *belcng to” the worker who acquires 
it). 


Third, many of the skills acquired through proprietary 
schools clearly confer more than one kind of benefit upon the 
student. While it is evident froma perusal of the list that 
this multi-product" attribute is common to most of the types 
of education concerned, it can be.illustrated very simply by 
reference to driving instruction. As we shall see, much driving 
instruction is provided to employees at the cost of their emp- 
loyers : this is of the nature of vocational training. But the 
same skill is clearly of direct value as a social attribute : many 
people acquire it with no direct vocational purpose in mind. 


Finally, a significant minority of students are foreign natio- 
nals. Many of these are acquiring skills with a vocational 
purpose in mind. But their “foregone earnings” will frequently 
(but not always) be earnings abroad. 


We have not been able to deal with these problems in any 
depth, and indeed our calculations should be treated as illus- 
trative rather than definitive. No attempt has been made to 
measure benefits. Direct costs have been measured as the 
revenues accruing to establishments in the proprietary sector. 
In the case of indirect costs, wehave attempted to ascertain 
what students in each of the proprietary sectors would have 
been doing otherwise. For those who would have been work- 
ing, we have used average hourly earnings data for the relevant 
occupations to estimate foregone earnings per course, then 
totals for the activity, and by aggregation the total of earnings 
foregone. We have taken no account of how studies were in 
fact financed (e.g. by students or by their employers). In the 
case of language school, only English students learning foreign 
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languages have been assumed to һауе relevant foregone eam- 
ings.? 


The estimates are necessarily tentative. The numbers actu- 
ally losing earnings cannot easily be ascertained (e.g. an 
Italian—foreign national—English language student may be 
working part-time as a waiter and attending courses to im- 
prove his efficiency). The figures for hourly earnings are for 
those trained in the skill concerned and іп some. cases may 
therefore. over-estimate the foregone earnings of students. Мо 
value is assigned to leisure or unpaid alternative activities such 
as those of housewives. 


These difficulties notwithstanding, the figures probably pro- 
vide a plausible estimate of the global magnitude of the major 
indirect component of the social costs of proprietary educa- 
tion. The figure is an interesting one : Table 3 shows indirect 
costs (foregone earnings) іп 1971-72 at £83.5 million, which is 
over two-fifths of the total community costs (£205.3 million) 
of such education. This suggests that proprietary education 
has a very strong training component, and one which would 
merit further study both for its own sake and in the context of 
public policy towards industrial training in general. 


Ш. Qualifications and Salaries of Teachers 


Almost all the services provided by the proprietary sector 


9. Detailed explanations of the calculations for each type of proprie- 
tary education are given in the text. Average foregone earnings per 
student per course were : 


£ 
Management 25 
Secretarial 1,500 
Language 300 
Correspondence = 
Professional 560 
Other "7 


Source : New Earnings Survey, 1973 (Department of 
. Employment Gazette) and. own sources. 
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have an exact or at least a closely similar counterpart provided 


through the public sector. Consequently, the same general 


kinds of teaching skills and professional qualifications аге 
needed in both sectors, and the general level of salaries in the 
Proprietary sector is determined by the prevailing rates in the 
Public sector, We begin, therefore, by describing how pay is 
determined in the public sector. 


Teachers in further education in the public sector are paid 
by reference to a salary scale determined by a review body 
known as the Burnham Committee. Local education authori- 
ties have the responsibility for applying the scales to indivi- 
dualteachers. Table 4gives the scales applicable from Ist 
April 1973. The figures in brackets apply to good honours 
graduates (e.g. teachers who hold Ist or 2nd class honours 
degrees of British universities). Senior scales are : 


Lecturer grade II : £2,515 to £3,243 


Senior lecturer : £3,291 to £3,655 and in some cases 
£3,928 

Principal lecturer : £3,581 to £3,989 and in some cases 
£4,499 


Head of Department : Grade I £3,001 to 63,345" 
Grade II 3,345 to £3,753 
Grade ІШ £3,678 to £4,086 
Grade IV £3,968 to £4,396 
Grade V 44,312 to £4,740 
Grade VI £4,621 to £5,093 


Promotion from one grade to another usually only occurs 
when a position has been vacated or when new positions arise 
after expansion. 


Traditionally, the teachers in the public sector һауе adopt- 
ed a professional", non-militant attitude to wage negotia- 
tions, but they һауе become less Passive, and тоге willingfto 
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Burnham Scale of Teachers' Salaries 
erg wo mue упаљен тар уза ее 


Assistant lecturer and lecturer grade I 


Assistant lecturer Lecturer grade 1 
£ £ 

1,360 1,660 
1,441 1,745 
1,522 1,830 
1,603 1,915 
1,684 2,000 
1,765 2,085 
1,846 2,170 
1,927 2,255 
2,008 2,341 
2,089 2,427 
2,170 2,513 
2,251 2,599 
2,336 2,685 
2,336 (2,417) (2,766) 
2,336 (2,498) (2,847) 
2,442 | (2,498) 

(2,498) 


(2,604). 
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take "industrial" action, with growing awareness of the ero- 
sion of their position by inflation. 


Enterprises in the propriefary sector take the Burnham 
Scale as a guide where appropriate (e.g. in the case of langua- 
ges and secretarial teaching). But they are operating in a com- 
petitive market, and, since they are concerned only with their 
own profitability and have no administrative procedures similar 
to those of the public section, their pay arrangements tend to 
be more flexible and more immediately responsive to current 
labour market conditions, Given the need for proprietary 
schools themselves to the responsive to market demand (see IV 
and V below), they also went а labour force that is adaptable 
in terms, e.g. of hours of work and terms and conditions of 
employment. Given the diversity of proprietary school activi- 
ties as well as the differences in working conditions, useful sta- 
tistical comparisons of earnings are not available. But it is 
clear that the proprietary schools are perfectly willing to pay 
well in excess of the public sector scales for suitable specialist 
teachers in short supply. Atthe same time, they are better 
able (and willing) to use staff with poor formal qualifications 
if they can meet an unfilled demand by doing so. 


The proprietary sector is better placed in general to adopt 
a flexible attitude towards qualifications, and e.g. to accept 
direct experience as a substitute for formal training. The situ- 
ation differs according to the needs of the particular student 
group, and on enquiries did not disclose any general tendency 
for the quality of instruction to be down-graded by watering- 
down staff qualifications. While the possibility Clearly exists 
in areas Where entry of new establishments is easy and the 
casualty rate among new entrants high, and more common 
situation is that competition Írom the public sector and from 
other proprietary schools, together with the need to maintain 
a Satisfactory examination record and to place students in em- 
ployment, is enough to ensure the employment of adequately 
qualified staff. Table 5 shows the qualification breakdown of 
the staff of a secretarial and language teaching establishment 
which is believed to be fairly typical of its group. 
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Proprietary schools commonly accept experience as a 
‘substitute for other qualifications where (as, e.g. in typing and 
office management) the skills needed and purpose of the. train- 
ing make this appropriate. Teaching diplomas are not regar- 
ded as essential іп .such circumstances, not least because the 
teacher training provided by the public sector may not be well- 
adapted to the needs of students (and hence staff) in the pro- 
prietary sector (see IV and V below). 


TABLE 5 


Teachers' Qualifications in a Typical Language/ 
Secretarial College 


Proportion of Tutors 


Subject No.of | ———————————————————-—— 
Tutors Holding Holding Non- Completing Not 
Degrees Graduate aformal _ formally 


Diplomas* qualifica- ^ qualified 
tion 


——— MM ———————————= 


% % % % 
Secretarial 
studies 32 25 62 6.5 6,5 
English 
language 
studies 18 100 = — — 
Total 
(all tutors) 50 52 40 4 4 


*Qualifications of the Royal Society of Arts, or equivalent. 


While there are no legal requirements demanded by the 
Department of Education and Science of prospective teachers 
in the public sector, in practice lecturers in further education 
colleges tend to have а degree or some professional qualifica- 
tions together with experience. In subjects like economics an d 
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| accountancy, commercial experience is treated as an asset by 
Public institutions. Polytechnics require good’ professional 
qualifications, or an honours degree, and, more recently, psu. 
‘ally demand both qualification’ and experience. The main 
difference between teachers in other further education colleges 
and those in polytechnics is in terms of the proportions of 
staff in particular grades. About 40 per cent of all lecturers in 
other further education colleges are junior lecturers, whereas in 
Polytechnics the proportion of juniors is about 1 in 100. The 
distinction is clearly attributable to the fact that the polytech- 
nics, while they continue to provide some courses which are 
competitive with the proprietary sector, are increasingly be- 
coming engaged in university-type activities. 


IV. Course content and Timing : Placement of Students 


Course Content and Timing 


Table 6 gives details of numbers and length of courses, by: 
type of proprietary school education. 


In some categories, e.g. management studies, the length 
Of courses varies from l-day seminars to courses lasting 
about 8 weeks. Other courses, e.g. those taken by correspon- 
dence students tend to be longer and also tend to last at least 
Six months. Courses in languages are usually three months іп 


length although there are shorter intensive ones lasting about 
a week, 


Courses in private colleges which lead to recognised qualifi- 
cations, e.g. London Chamber of Commerce, Secretaries 
Diploma, usually follow the academic year closely, with 
holidays at Christmas, Easter and summer. The summer break 
tends to be considerably shorter than in the public sector. 


It is in the provision of short courses that the difference 
between the private and public sector is most evident. -Private 
colleges tend to be: much more Sensitive: to. the detailed needs 
of students than do their public sector counterparts. Language 
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Annual Number and Average Duration of Courses Provided 
by Proprietary Schools (1973) 


Type of Course Estimated under Average length 
of courses* of each course 
Management 8,500 2 weeks 
Secretarial 1,700 15weeks 
Language 7,000 12 weeks 
Correspondence bodies 7,500 20 weeks 
Professiona! bodies 2,700 15 weeks 
Others (excluding driving 
Schools) 2,300 16 weeks 
Driving schools 900,000 15 weeks 


* A course is a programme of instruction for one or more people. It 
may vary froma series of one-day seminars to a two-year full-time 
diploma course. 


‘schools, e.g. were quick to exploit increased demand by compa- 
nies іп 1973 for foreign language crash-courses designed to 
meet specific executives' needs. These courses are intensive, las- 
ting about 3 weeks or sometimes less, and are. designed to give 
the student oral and aural competence. Literacy is given lower 
priority, unless prior demand is for such a course. Secretarial 
‘colleges have also responded to the increased demand for short 
courses, by providing a very wide range of possible courses, 

from 12-day, 1-hour-per-day courses to full-time courses lasting 
а year or more. There are courses for all levels, beginners, 
intermediate and advanced. Advertisements stress the value 
of touch-type courses which use modern equipment; they also 
Stress that a certain standard is guaranteed. The whole approach 


| 
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in these courses is very flexible—hours are chosen by the 
student and can be changed easily. Courses may be run con- 
tinuously during the year and fees are between £ 1-2 per hour. 
The increase in demand for these courses is reflected in the- 
number of new establishments being established. 


Competition between proprietary schools and the public 
Sector is influenced by two factors (apart from the need of the 
former to adapt to demand in order to survive) : regulation of 
courses and financial arrangements. 


In respect of the former, the Department of Education and 
Science restricts the flexibility of public provision by requiring. 
that a student have a certain number of teaching hours within 
а defined period—usually two years—in order to be eligible to- 
Sit for degree-standard examinations such as the Higher Natio- 
nal Diploma. Public establishments can manipulate their: 
timetables only within this constraint. At the same time, 
public sector colleges can get financial assistance which enables 
them to provide full-time courses (15-25 hours of tuition per 
week) for about £150 Per annum. Part-time courses (say six 
hours per week) are not subsidised in this fashion. The cost to 
the student in the public sector establishments (perhaps £15-60: 
per year) is roughly the same for this type of course as in the 
proprietary schools, ‘which-tend ‘generally to be better equipped. 
and more carefully-adapted to student needs. The public: 
sector does tend to provide competition in respect of some of 
the more expensive and ambitious courses, particularly in the 
field of management studies. Table 7 lists some of the short 
courses offered by a typical London Polytechnic in 1974. 


To obtain further information as to adaptability of the pro- 
Prietary sector to student needs, we undertook a more detailed 
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tition (entry is not difficult) and the alternative “amateur” 
possibilities (learning from friends). 


As is common in such markets, driving instruction is offered 
by a few large firms and a large number of smaller ones. Тһе 
time-pattern of activities revealed by our (sample) enquiries we 
believe to be fairly typical of the two groups. Table 8 gives 
the details. 


The smaller firms surveyed showed а different distribution 
of types of student, with the smaller firms having more single 
and less married women. There is also a marked contrast іп 
the distribution of teaching over the day. The large firm shows 
a fairly regular pattern with some slackening in the evening, 
the smaller ones an increasing tempo through the day with the 


TABLE 7 


Short Courses in Management Studies Offered by a 
London Polytechnic for 1974 


Title of Course Length of Course Fee Timing 


Executive Development 
Programme for the 


Petroleum Industry 3 weeks (R)* £300 Јоле 
Finance for the Non- 

financial Executive 1 week (R) £75 March 
Essential Management 

Accounting 3 days (NR)** £40 May 
Stock Control 2 days (NR) £30 February 
Management Development 10 weeks (NR) £350 October 

Programme & April 


ios 


* R = Residential, 


** NR= Non-residential. 
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TABLE 8 
Time-Distribution of Driving School Lessons 


A. Large Firms 


Type of student 
Time of Day Total —————————————— 
Men Single | Married 
Women Women 
% % % % 
Morning 35 18 8.5 8.5 
Afternoon 35 18 8.5 85 
Evening 30 16 7 7 
ИЦ 
Total 100 52 24 24 


B. Small Firms 


Д Type of student 
Time of Day Total ——— — 4 


Men Single Married 
Women Women 


p uw o. I arem 


% % % % 
Morning 20 9 10 1 
Afternoon 30 11 13 é 
Evening 50 30 2 $ 
Total 100 50 35 n 
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evening as а peak period in which three-fifths of all lessons - 
are given. We would of course expect deviations from this 

pattern; our informants gave illustrations of the effect of loca- 

tion on the pettern of services provided. Thus, a driving 

school in a commercial area will have a midday "peak", with 

large numbers of men and single girls taking lessons during 

their lunch hours. In an area witha lot of shift working, 

the evening “реаК” for men will be reduced, and the propor- 

tion of lessons given during "commercial" working hours in- 

creased. 


The general impression is of a pattern of provision carefully 
adapted to student needs, with the larger firms providing a 
somewhat more standardised service and the smaller ones 
surviving by their ability and willingness to meet special 
demands. Our ancillary evidence supports this interpretation. 
Overall, some 60-70 per cent of all students take lessons during 
leisure time. Some 20 per cent are sponsored by their emplo- 
yers. Within these totals, the detailed breakdown for the small 
firms surveyed showed that about 40 per cent of the men 
attending during working hours did not themselves forego 
earnings but were sponsored by their firms. The rest of the 
men in these periods were shift workers attending in their own 
time. The majority of men had lessons in the evening or on 
Saturdays. Single women also tended to be more concentrated | 
in non-work periods than the table suggests, using Saturdays 
and lunch hours as well as evenings. A piquant discovery is that, 
according to our sample, the number of married women taking 
driving lessons has fallen by 60 per cent since 1970. One сап 
speculate only that, with widening carownership, the threat to 
marriage of teaching one's wife to drive has become less 
serious. This inference of conjugal bliss is reinforced by the 
discovery that the married women taking driving school lessons 
do so in the evenings rather than on Saturdays: father prefers 
to look after the kids in the evening and have his wife at home 


on his free day. 
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Placement in employment 


Placement in employment of students in the proprietary 
sector is used as an advertising aid іп promoting courses, but 
itis not normally considered to be of major importance in 
inceasing demand for courses. All secretarial colleges, e.g. 
have appointments divisions which set up interviews for girls. 
in their final year. . None, however, guarantee placement in а 
job, though it is stressed that a serious attempt will be made 
to help girls find employment. Since the demand for girls. 
with secretarial skills is currently so high, schools do not in 
fact have any problems placing girls. No secretarial colleges. 
allowed girls to repeat courses free of charge in order to reach 
the required standard, though we found some instances of 
girls on twelve-hour courses being allowed to repeat one or 
two classes. 


Eastablishments in the public sector provide some kind ог 
careers advisory service. The quality оҒ such services varies,. 
being influenced, inter alia, by local authority policy. Poly- 
technics tend to have the better placement services, many 
employing trained careers advisers. In the case of further- 
education establishments, some have advisers but most depend* 
on their teaching staff to provide advice. It is anticipated" 
that the provision of careers advisory services by post-secondary: 


establishments will become a statutory obligation in the near 
future. 


The essential contrast between the proprietary sector and 
the public sector is that the public sector facilities are directed: 
primarily towards counselling about careers and prospects, 
with actual placement playing only a very secondary role, if^ 
any. The proprietary Schools, on the other hand, involve- 
themselves in matters of subsequent employment only to the- 
extent that it is т their commercial interest to do 50. Thus,. 
where help is given, it is likely to be biased towards actual 
placement rather than Beneral advice. Мог, in general, is even 
this kind of placement a major activity. The Proprietary 
schools develop to meet know demands not adequately filled. 
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by the public sector: it follows that students with a vocational 
interest attend such schools because they know that employ- 
ment opportunities exist, and would accordingly be unlikely 
to regard the existence of a placement service as being оГ 
major importance. 


V. General Observations 


The most important distinguishing feature of the proprie- 
tary schools is their entrepreneurial character: they are 
unsubsidised enterprises supplying services in a competitive 
market for fees. This is reflected, as we have seen, in such 
things as their adaptability to the detailed needs of students, 
their attitude to staff qualifications and pay, and the planning 
of their courses. 


Itfollows that the proprietary schools tend to "cluster" 
around the deficiencies of the public sector, providing types of 
education not found there, or similar types more effectively 
“packaged” to student needs. Their character may also reflect 
public sector deficiencies in other countries: we have indicated 
the importance of foreign students for some kinds of proprie- 
tary school in the United Kingdom. 


In the United Kingdom at least, this results іп a proprietary 
sector providing many short courses, providing for needs not 
thought appropriate for the public sector (such as driving 
instruction), and providing for evolving skill-shortages to 
which the public sector adjusts slowly if at all (e.g. the training. 
of skilled secretaties). It is also implicit in the situation in the 
United Kingdom that the activities of proprietary schools will 
be in fairly continuous flux, because of the need to adapt in 
response to policy changes in the larger and heavily-subsidised 
public sector. These characteristics are of some, importance 
for the development of inter-country comparisons: "snapshot" 
descriptions/comparisons are not likely to be particularly illu- 
minating unless placed explicitly іп the context of ends: means 
relationships іп (ће country's general education system as а. 
whole. 
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The exercise revealed some interesting philosophical and 
practical problems for the cost-benefit appraisal: how to dis- 
tinguish consumption and investment in the case of proprie- 
tary schools, how to deal with the training element particularly 
where firms are involved in financing. Given that we have found 
that the proprietary schools make a not unimportant contri- 
bution to the provision of training, some further work in this 
field might be justified by its practical as well as its intellectual 
interest. There are formidable technical and data difficulties, 
not least іп the (most interesting) areas where the various sec- 
tors overlap. (Secretarial skills, for example, can be obtained at 
some public sector schools before minimum school leaving age, 
by full-time study at proprietary or public sector establishments, 
by study at similar establishments outside working hours, 
by study in either sector during working hours at students’ 
‘or employers’ cost, and by on-the-job training. All these 
have different cost-benefit implications for individuals and for 
the community.) 


VI. Ancillary Information on Proprietary Schools by Types 


General 


Our ultimate objective has been to obtain the best possible 
estimate of the economic significance of Proprietary school 
activities, and as already explained we have given consistency 
of procedure less weight than optimum use of the available 
Source material. There are however some general considera- 
tions which need to be borne in mind in interpreting the data. 


One such consideration concerns the calculation of direct 
costs. As already explained, we have in fact attempted to 
estimate the fee-income of the schools, Typically, Proprietary 
schools offer courses of varying length and difficulty. In 
general, our procedure has been to treat our sample as typical 
of the sector as a whole. By obtaining information on fees 
by types of course and associated numbers of Students, we can 
obtain aggregate fees by type of course and an average fee 
per student in the sample. This average is then applied to an 
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estimate of total student numbers іп 1971-72 to give an esti- 
mate of total fees paid (direct costs). Departures from this 
procedure are explained in the text. 


The only indirect costs estimated are foregone earnings. 
The exercise requires specification of numbers of workers 
affected, and their “appropriate” гаје of pay. Both give rise 
to difficulties. There are some categories, particularly those 
with many female students, in respect of which the issue is- 
genuinely "philosophical" : we have to decide whether the: 
student “would have been working" had he or she not been 
attending classes. Our general view has been that we should. 
attribute earnings losses to students expected to use the educa- 
tion to earn income: on this basis, we have used rough propor- 
tions of total students at proprietary schools as the basis for 
our calculations, So far as foreign students are concerned, we 
have been unable to take direct account of them save in the 
case of language teaching (where we probably exclude (00: 
many), but have had their existence іп mind when estimating 
foregone earnings elsewhere. The level of foregone earnings 
is optimistic, assuming generally that students. could earn the: 

qualified" rate: but this is probably compensated by the exclu- 
sions described above and by the fact that some sectors (corres- 
pondence) are allowed no foregone earnings at all. 


The fact remains that the estimates rest on broad simpli- 
fying assumptions in respect both of principle and of evidence. 
We believe that the orders of magnitude are not seriously 
misleading: a much more comprehensive investigation would. 
be needed to confirm or reject this view. 


Management 


General information about management education is avai» 
lable from the NEDO studies referred to earlier. The essen- 
tial statistics for 1969-70 are given in Table 9. 


There were 115 institutions providing courses in the private 
sector, and independent centres provided 81 per cent of the 
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TABLE 9 


Total Number of Management Students Attending Courses 
of АП Lengths, 1969-70 


Universities] ^ Further Employers Independent Total 


Business Education Centres 
Schools 
аас], еч самала с. 
Students 21,000 81,000 119,000 135,000 356,000 
Courses 
(incl. 
repeats) 1,000 4,900 7,300 8,500 21,700 


courses for senior and middle managers and 61 per cent of the 
courses for junior and trainee managers. 41 per cent of the 
‘courses provided by these centres were of less than six days’ 
duration. 


The information in Table 9 was used to estimate the num- 
ber of students in independent centres in 1971-72, We assumed 
а growth-rate of 13 per cent per annum, which gives a total 
number of students of around 172,000. The growth-rate is 
that predicted in the NEDO Education for Management 
Teports earlier cited. It is noteworthy that Professor Rose 
(op.cit.) anticipated a much faster growth-rate. But we have 
thought the lower one more realistic, for several reasons : 


(i) The forecasts are for management education as a 
whole. This is an area Which has been of increasing 
interest to the. government in recent years, and it is 
realistic to expect this to result in a relatively slower 
growth of the private sector, 


(i) The forecasts Suggested a shift in emphasis towards 
Short courses, ranging from 1-дау seminars to four- 
week top-level courses, But some observers still thought 
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them optimistic. Thus, а subsequent Financial Times 
survey,” while acknowledging that numbers had in- 
creased substantially, emphasized that most employers 
remained cynical about “ап academic approach to 
management", 


(ii) Our direct enquiries cast doubt on the plausibility of 
the Rose forecast. 


The average fee per student course in 1971-72 (see above) 
was £230. This gives a total fee-income (direct cost of manage- 
ment education) of £39.5 million. 


Indirect costs were obtained by estimating the foregone 
earnings (or equivalent where earnings were made up by the 
employer) on the assumption that all students would otherwise 
have been employed at the going "professional" rate. Thus, 
the New Earnings Survey 1973 was used to calculate foregone 
average hourly earnings of students attending particular kinds 
of courses, and this number multiplied by the Jength of courses. 
The numbers obtained can then be aggregated to obtain a 
figure for total foregone earnings. This calculation gives us a 
total indirect cost of £4.3 million. 


Like all proprietary education, private management educa- 
tion is sensitive to changes in public sector arrangements. 
Public provision (supported in some areas by private benefac- 
tion) has been expanding rapidly in the last few years. The 
present position is that U.K. management education generally 
does not approach the levels of provision in the United States, 
but is still better developed than in EEC countries, even though 
some of the latter (such as France and Belgium) are taking 
steps to expand management education. One feature of grow- 
ing public involvement in the United Kingdom is already appa- 
rent: our informants saw a decline in the number of U.K. 
nationals attending long courses in the private sector, offset 
by a rise in the number of non-U.K. nationals applying for 


10. Management Education, Financial Times, 31st March 1971. 
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courses of nine months’ or more duration. We have taken no 
account of this change in our cost-estimates : it may neverthe- 
less produce a marked change in the character of private 
management education over the coming decade. 


33 per cent of the proprietary sector students on manage- 
ment courses were senior ог middle managers and were 
sponsored by their employers. Courses offered by a typical (or, 
better, not a-typical) college embraced management develop- 
ment, márketing, behavioural sciences, finance and accounting. 
All the courses were full-time, and their average duration was 
two week. Most courses for senior managers lasted less than 
two weeks and many lasted only one or two days. 


Secretarial 


There are no reliable statistical sources on proprietary 
Secretarial education. The Department of Employment collects 
no information. Private employment agencies do not normally 
require information as to where applicants qualified, and so 
cannot give even a rough estimate of the number qualifying 
through the private sector. The National Association of 
Personal Secretaries also collects no reliable information about 
either number of establishments or number of students. 


In these circumstances, we were obliged to consult relevant 
directories (Truman and Knightly, Burrows, Gabbitas and 
Thring) listing secretarial training establishments. Our estima- 
tes are derived from a 10 per cent survey of the listed estab- 
lishments, 


In 1971-72, approximately 26,000 students enrolled for 
courses in secretarial studies at private establishments. This 
figure includes girls doing comprehensive secretarial studies™ 
as well as those doing shorthand or typing only. Total 


11. Subjects for the London Chamber 'of Commerce Private Secretaries 
Certificate include : Structure of Business, Private. Secretarial 
Practice, Communications, Office Organisation, Equipment and 
Services, Private Secretarial Duties, Shorthand, Typing Duties. 
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enrolments for the year give а fair approximation of total 
number studying, since. over 80 per cent were doing short 
courses. In the last four years there has been an increase of 
about 50 per cent in the numbers attending short courses 
(from 1 week to 3 months). These courses are attended mainly 
by schoolleavers (about 70 per cent), the rest being either 
students awaiting university entrance or graduates seeking 


employment. 


Total fees (direct costs) of proprietary schools in 1971-72 
were calculated by taking average fees in a typical college and 
multiplying by the number of students. This gives a round 
figure of 6.6 million. Indirect costs, calculated in the fashion 
described above, produce the surprisingly large total of £39 


million. 
It is of some interest to compare provision in the public 


and private sectors. The number of students attending secreta- 
rial courses at polytechnics and other public sector establish- 


ments is given in Table 10. 


Thus, around four-fifths of all students were in private 
institutions. But this global percentage conceals some interest- 
ing differences of detail. 


TABLE 10 


Number of Students Attending Secretarial Courses at 
Adult Education Institutes, 1969-71 


Full-time Sandwich ^ Part-time Evening Total 
day 
1969 4,468 99 408 727 5,702 
1970 4,819 122 582 646 6,169 
1971 4,865 56 531 884 6,336 


ooo с 


Source: Education Statistics, Volume IIT, 1971. 
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‘About three-quarters of all the public sector students were 
attending full-time courses : there is no real equivalent in the 
public sector to the ‘‘cheap” (£20 average fee) short course 
of, e.g. 12 days at I-hour per day provided by proprietary 
schools. Thus, the relative importance of the public sector 
would become much greater if we measured student-hours 
rather than student numbers. 


Table 10 shows a growth in the number of full-time public 
sector students. Numbers in this group in the private sector 
have been declining over the sam: period, for reasons which 
illustrate very well the sensitivity of proprietary education to 
developments in the public sector. 


First, extended full-time courses of a year or longer provide 
conditions in which the advantages of flexibility and adaptabi- 
lity to demand are least important, and in which public sector 
establishments can most easily provide comparable facilities. 
The expansion of public sector facilities thus provides сгіррі- 
ing competition to the proprietary schools, whose (unsubsidised) 
fees of say £600 for such courses are some ten times a high as 
those charged by polytechnics and other colleges of futher 
education. 


Second, the cost-disavantage of the Proprietary schools 
has been exacerbated since April 1973 by the need to levy 
value-added tax on fees. 


Third, the rate of growth of demand in this area has encou- 
aged girls to qualify as quickly as possible, since they have 
no difficulty in obtaining employment Without formal quali- 
fications. The private schools thus have a positive incentive 


to furnish rapid-results courses aimed at the inculcation of 
basic skills. 


Languages 


The Association of English Language Schools consists of 
54 language schools which are recognised by the Department 
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-of Education. Estimates of total numbers in this sector are 
bassed on information collected from 10 per cent of these 
-establishments, supplemented by information in Financial Times 
surveys. 


We estimate that in 1971-72, the total number of students 
‘studying all languages was 133,000, and total fee-income, 
calculated by the means already described, £17.2 millon. To 
calculate indirect costs (loss of earnings), we treated only U.K. 
students learning foreign languages as relevant :-they comprise. 
5 per cent of all students and their lost earnings are estimated 
-а £2.0 million. 


60 per cent of all students were aged 18-28, and only 10 
per cent were over 38, Average duration of courses is six 
months, with an average of three intakes per year. About 60 
per cent of the students attended 3-month courses. Of 
the rest : 


—10 per cent attended courses of less than one month 
—15 per cent attended courses of 3-6 months 


—15 per cent attended courses of more than six months 


Fees for courses show wide variations : for example some 
short intensive courses may cost £180 for a 45-hour week, 
while 48 hours’ tuition during 12 weeks of evening classes cost 
around £18. 


The relation between public and private sectors follows 
the usual pattern, but is also influenced by the traditional 
attitudes of the British to foreign languages as well as by 
recent international developments. Table 10 gives some interes- 
ting comparisons. 


The table shows over 39 per cent of British chief executives 
speaking no foreign language, and a similar number speaking 
only one. By comparison, no other EEC country surveyed 
Һа4ав many as 4 per cent of its chief executives without at 


Я 
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TABLE 11 


Numbers of Foreign Languages Spoken by Chief 
Executives in Five European Countries 


(Percentage) 
оло шше цун а шалмын A Oi иба pleri ОНО 
No. of foreign 4 British German Italian Belgium Dutch 
languages spoken 
None 39.2 21 20 3.8 21 
One 39.2 31.9 18.2 26.6 0.0 
Two 15.0 54.3 50.5 20.8 14.9: 
Three 3.3 8,5 23.2 28.0 66.0: 
More than three 3.3 3.2 6.1 20.8 17.0: 


Source : Taken from Financial Times survey, 9th February 1972 (based: 
onstudies by David Hall, Henri-Claude de Bettignes, and 
Gilles Amado-Fischgrund). 


least one other language. Only one in five of the British had 
more than one foreign language. In other countries, something 
like two out of three had two or more foreign languages—in. 
Holland, 98 per cent did, and 83 per cent had three or: 
more. There have been signs that this striking contrast: 
may have begun to diminish recently, undoubtedly under 
the influence of EEC entry. Thus, the Financial Times: 
(9th February 1972) refers to the, “lazy tongued” British quet- 
ing up to join language schools. The proprietary schools. 
believe that the greater part of the expansion was catered for- 
by public sector establishments, though the number of students 
in proprietary establishments, has been growing at 15-20 per: 
cent per anum since around 1965. There has been ар increase 
in the provision by proprietary schools of short-intensive courses. 
suited to the needs of businessmen. Thus, of the 5 per cent of 
proprietary school students who are U.K. students studying: 
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foreign languages 80 per cent are on short-intensive courses 
sponsored by companies. Though the numbers are small, 
evidence of the importance of EEC entry, and also of the 
responsiveness of the proprietary schools to changing condi- 
tions, is. provided by the fact that the number of studenis on 
courses of this kind doubled (105-200) in the period 1971-73. 


Correspondence 


Our main source was Glatter and Wedell: Study by Corres- 
pondence. We also obtained information concerning trends, 
etc. from members of the Council for the Accreditation of 
Correspondence Colleges, but response was less satisfactory in 
this area than in the case of the language and secretarial estab- 
lishments. 


Enrolments in accredited correspondence colleges was 
300,000 in 1971-72. Total numbers studying іп that year were 
between 500,000 and 750,000. We have taken enrolments as 
the best measure of fee-income, as students commonly pay at 
the beginning of a course but may take variable amounts of 
time to complete it. 


Glatter and Wedell give a breakdown of fees per course for 
ten accredited colleges. Using this as our basis, and following 
the procedure described earlier, we estimate total fee-income 
of proprietary sector correspondence colleges at £16.3 million 
in 1971-72. 


Our investigation indicated that correspondence study takes 
place outside working hours : leisure is foregone rather than 
earnings. Following our conventions, we have therefore en- 
tered indirect costs at zero. But this directs attention to the 
peculiarity of our cost-benefit and social accounting conven- 
tions. Much correspondence study is concerned with the ac- 
quisition of technical qualifications. То treat full-time educa- 
tion as involving loss-of-earnings, but leisure-time study as 


12. op. cit. 
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involving no sacrifice to those concerned, is to ensure. that our- 
conclusions will be misleading, particularly at the comparative 
level. 


We estimate that around 40 per cent of the students enroll- 
ей with U.K. correspondence colleges are resident abroad. 
Duration of courses is difficult to ascertain, since there is com- 
monly no time-limit for completion, and the courses cover a 
wide range of subjects and degrees of difficulty. Thus, periods. 
as long as three years are not uncommon, while other courses 
(e.g. for General Certificate of Education) may commonly take 
no more than six weeks. 


Glatter and Wedell Suggested that correspondence educa- 
tion was a “second best’? option demand for which would be 
Very sensitive to improvement in the availability of competi- 
tive types of adult education facility. This suggested sensiti- 
vity is in line with our own general view of the proprietary: 
Sector, as clustering round (һе inadequacies in public provi- 
Sion. Butthe recent evidence provides little Support for the- 
view that the demanders of correspondence education generally 
sce it as an inferior good. Numbers һауе іп fact been fairly’ 
Steady since 1966, though the Competitive facilities provided by: 
the public aad Private sector have certainly improved in some: 
areas since then. There would seem to be three possible 
reasons for this resilience, First, the large overseas element 
diminishes the competitive importance of facilities requiring: 
the presence of the student in the United Kingdom. (There is. 
negligible public sector Provision of correspondence education, 
though it does exist, e.g. through the Commerce Degree 
Bureau of the University of London and—potentially more 
important—through the correspondence element in Open Uni-- 
versity courses.) Second, there must be another group of cor- 
respondence students resident in the United Kingdom for 
whom, for one reason or another, any form of study away: 
from home is an unsatisfactory alternative, We һауе no idea. 
of the size and character of this group. Third, there are some 
kinds of training for which the correspondence method is par- 
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ticularly well-suited and the proprietary schools very firmly 
established. Professional qualifications—and particularly the 
more specialised professional qualifications—and a good exam- 
ple. The Robbins Report!® estimated that 50 рег cent of 
accountancy students and 10 per cent of banking students 
study by correspondence. 


Professional 


Our estimates are based on a 10 per cent sample of estab- 
lishments offering professional courses, supplemented by infor- 
mation from professional bodies/institutes. Тһе sample, and 
our enquiry generally, was influenced by the predominance of 
the legal and accountancy professions. Essentially, the results 
treat other forms of proprietary school professional training as 
having similar attributes to these two : we do not believe this 
to be seriously misleading. 


The survey gives an estimate of 50,000. students in profes- 
Sional education of all kinds. іп proprietary. establishments in 
1971-72, producing a fee-income of £10 million. Indirect costs 
(loss of income) were calculated. in the first instance: in the 
fashion already described. The use of qualified professional 
earnings as. a measure of foregone student earnings is clearly 
Over-generous. Also, the student population includes а size- 
able number of foreign students attending full-time courses. 
This group has been growing in importance in recent years, 
and some of the proprietary schools specialise in the. foreign 
market, making all appropriate arrangements before the stu- 
dent leaves his own country. With these considerations іп 
mind, we have reduced the figure of £28 million for foregone 
earnings (which includes all students on college books) by one- 
third, to give an indirect cost figure of £18.7 million, 


Information on the professional sector generally is to be 


13. Op. cit. 
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found in the relevant Monopolies Commission Report!* and in 
the Report of the Robbins Committee. In 1962, the Robbins 
Committee estimated that there were about 150,000 people 
Studying for membership of professional associations in the 
fields of law, commerce (including banking, insurance and 
accountancy) architecture, building and surveying. The Mono- 
polies Commission gave a figure, comparable save that it exclu- 
ded insurance and banking, of 300,000 in 1970, which suggests 
a total of perhaps 316,000 studying at all establishments in 
1971-72, around 16 per cent of whom were in the proprietary 
sector. 


The proprietary courses tended to be complementary to the 
public sector, or to cater for students (including foreign stu- 
dents) unable to find places in that sector. For example, some 
proprietary schools provide pre-examination courses in accoun- 
tancy lasting from three to eight weeks. Again, the Council of 
Legal Education does not provide facilities for all students : 
private schools offer both part-time pre-examination refresher 
courses and full-time courses lasting perhaps nine months. 
Fees for these long courses averaged around £400. 


Other Proprietary Education 


The schools surveyed in this category were concerned with 
Driving, Art and Design, Journalism, Dancing, Ballet, Drama- 
tic Arts, Domestic Arts, Flying and Music. For activities 
other than driving, the 10 per cent sample was taken from the 
entries in classified telepone directories, and estimates calculat- 
ed from the results of the sample and the number of establish- 
ments identified. In the case of driving schools, our statistics 
came from the Ministry of Transport. In 1972, 1.5 million 
persons applied to take the driving test: of this number, 
around 800,000 failed and 700,000 passed. These figures in- 


14. Monopolies Commission: А Report on the Genercl Effect on the 
Public Interest of Certain Restrictive Practices so far as they 


Prevail in Relation to the Supply of Professional Services, Cmnd. 
4463, HMSO, London 1970. 
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clude people taking their test more than once and those who 
did not receive professional instruction. Consultation with 
driving schools brought us to a conservative estimate of 
900,000 taking driving lessons: а figure which the Ministry 
appeared (unofficially) to think not unrealistic. In the case of 
all activities, results were checked with relevant establishments 
and groups, and in the case of driving schools, ancillary infor- 
mation concerning timing; etc. of courses was collected by a. 
separate enquiry. 


Table 12 gives details of student numbers : 
TABLE 12 


Numbers of Students in Other Proprietary" Education, 
1971-72 


иі око ДИНА Во ви оте е ала ШШ lee 


Туре of Education Number of Students 
RENE qos Ве o sy eO GI PS ве по ui 

Art and Design 10,400 
Dancing/Ballet 6,600 
Domestic Arts 5,000 
Dramatic Arts 3,200 
Driving 900,000 
Flying 500 
Journalism E 

Music 11,600 


Total 


Fees at driving schools in 1972 varied from 80 p to £2.00 per 
hour : reductions in rates were common in return for an under- 
чак пе to take a complete course. The average total period of 
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instruction was 15 hours, and we estimate the average fee at 
#1.40 per hour, Colleges of Art and Design, Drama and 
Music had an average of 300 students, with some establish- 
ments having as many as 750 students. Many of these schools 
See themselves as offering a specialised "quality product", and 
fees are high and courses oflong duration compared to those 
found elsewhere in the Proprietary sector. Establishments 
offering education in the Domestic Arts (Dressmaking, Design- 
ing, Beauty Care, Floristry, Cookery) are similar in character 
but offer some courses of shorter length: they also in some 
cases provide correspondence courses. Dancing and ballet 
schools commonly offer courses of shorter duration. For the 
most part, students of flying learn аз members of flying clubs 
and escape our definitions. But there were a small number of 
flying clubs with an average number of students of 500 and an 
average hourly fee of £12. We included journalism in our 
Coverage since it seemed like ап activity well-suited to proprie- 
tary school Provision, and have left it in, for the sake of expla- 
nation, although the volume of provision proved to be negli- 
Bible : the only private college of journalism is in South Wales. 
and caters [ог overseas Students. The reason appears to be 
that the Institute of Journalism has been able, by close colla- 
boration with local authorities, to meet Such demand as cannot 


be catered for through “оп the job” training by way of public 
sector facilities, 


Total fee-income, calculated in the usual fashion, is given 
in Table 13. 


Calculation of indirect costs (foregone earnings) for this 
Group presents Special difficulties. In the case of driving our: 
enquiries suggested that зоте 20 per cent of students were. 
Sponsored, and had an average of twenty hours’ tuition at an 
average fee of £2.50 рег hour. We estimated foregone earn- 
ings at 49,80 Per course, giving a total indirect cost of £1.8 
million. Inthe case of flying, we have treated half the time 
spent as having foregone earnings : the sum concerned is not 
substantial (20,1 million). Dancing and ballet Schools raise- 
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TABLE 13 
Total Fee-Income of "Other" Proprietary Schools, 1971-72 


Type of Establishment Income (£000) 

Art and Design 5,429 
Dancing/Ballet 1,644 
Domestic Arts 445 
Dramatic Arts 875 
Driving 18,900 
Flying 260 
Journalism "E 
Music 4,768 
Total 32,221 


—_ о 


two difficult questions. First, fees are often paid by the class. 
and the average length of a course is consequently difficult to: 
ascertain. Second, students attend fora mixture of motives, 
and certainly not all those trained go оп to exercise their skill 
professionally. We have estimated earnings foregone at one- 
quarter at student hours, giving £0.8 million. The final group 
is the most substantial. covering as it does Art and Design, 
Dramatic Arts, Domestic Arts and Music. As we have said, 
the courses in this group tend to be long, and the education 
concerned clearly has professional attributes, in that И can 
qualify people for the pursuit of a career in the activity or 
(e.g.) in teaching. At the same time, it isa set of activities 
involving many female students, who will in many cases be ac- 
quiring what are seen as “family” and "social" skills, often at 
the expense of parents. Further, the borderline between the: 
various categories of student is not easy to draw, even concep- 
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tually. At least some of the types of education (drama, 
music) lead to high-risk professional qualifications, in that not 
all who wish to participate may find themselves able to do so. 
With all these things in mind, we have assumed an average 
length of course of nine months, and that one-quarter of the 
students were foregoing earnings at the professional rate. This 
gives an estimate for the group of £16.8 million, and for the 
whole of “Other” proprietary schools of £19.5 million. 
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Аррепдіх П 


SAMPLE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name of College 


How many students attended all courses ? 1968 Gc 
1972 


How many students attended full-time courses only ? ———— 
p How many students attended part-time courses only ? ———— 


How many students attended short courses, i.e. 
less than 1 month а те 


more than 1 month but 
less than 3 months MINES ac at 


more than 3 months but 
less than 6 months | ———— 


How many students attended long courses, i.e. 


more than 6 months but 
less than 12 months ---- 


more than 12 months EE 
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What is the price of full-time courses ? 1968 a 


1972 с 

What is the price of part-time courses ? 1968 С сіміре 
1972 — 

How many students аге: sponsored* ------ 
independent? ----- 


How many students are : more than 18 years but 
^ less than 28 years C —— 


more than 28 years but 
less than 38 years = 


more than 38 years |. === 

How many students are foreign, studying 
1. general English Қ ------ 
2. technical English  ———— 

How many students are English, studying 


1. other languages —— 


1. Students whose fees аге paid by their employers. 
2, Students who pay their own fees. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


An Estimate of the Volume and Costs 


l. Introduction 


A number of recent proposals for educational reform have 
called attention to the distribution of educational resources 
between the young, who enjoy full-time education in schools, 
colleges or universities and adults who have completed their 
full-time education but who wish to receive some further edu- 
cation or training. Advocates of “recurrent”, "continuing" 
or “lifelong” education, or even “deschooling”, as well as а 
number of politicians in some countries, including the United 
Kingdom, have argued that two much emphasis has been paid 
to the regular school and university system, which caters mainly 
for children and young people, and that the time has come to 
extend the range of educational provision for adults. 


Some progress has already been made in this direction in 
Britain. The Industrial Training Act of 1964 was designed 
to stimulate industrial training by employers, and the new 
Training Opportunities Scheme which will come into operation 
in 1974 willincrease government provision of training. The 
Open University which began in 1979 provides opportunities 
for adults who lack conventional university entrance require- 
ments to study for a degree. A recognition of the need for 
more in-service training for the professions has led several 
professional organisations to introduce post-qualification 
courses for members. The Russell Committee on edult educa- 
tion which reported in 1973 demonstrated the continuing 
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demand for non-vocational courses for adults and recom- 
mended a doubling of provision during the net five or seven 
years. This paper is an attempt to provide a comprehensive 
picture of all forms of organised education and training for 
adults, after the period of full-time formal education. It covers, 
where possible, the whole of the United Kingdom, although 
certain of the statistics refer to England and Wales only, or to 
Great Britain, and most of the statistics are for 1970. Often 
it is based on every crude estimates, or even guesses, because 
no better estimates yet exist. For whereas regular school and 
university education is Jargely financed and provided by public: 
authorities, which publish detailed annual Statistics, adult 
education and training is provided by hundreds of different 
agencies and organisations, many of which do not publish 
detailed or reliable statistics. So that to attempt a comprehen- 
sive review of all adult education means that statistics have to 
be collected from many different sources. Some relate to types 
of education (e.g. correspondence education), some to type of 
student (e.g. unemployed) and some to organising body, and 
this can lead to double counting. For many adults partici- 
pate in a variety of programmes, and many organisations give 
combined courses, so that whether Statistics are collected on 
the basis of participating individuals or organising body, there 
is no simple way of counting the total number of adults 
engaged in some form of education or training. When it 
comes to the {costs of training, accurate statistics are non-- 
existent and even very rough estimates are few and far bet- 
ween. If governments and organisations such as OECD are- 
seriously interested in examining the balance between adult 
education and the regular school and university system, then 


a first priority must be to obtain better information about 
current provision. 


The first main problem is to define adult education. In the 
United Kingdom the term is usually confined to non- vocational 
education, but this Paper is concerned with all forms of 
education, including vocational education and training. The 
International ` Standard Classification of Education suggests 
that “adult education" should be defined as "organised 
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programmes of education provided for the benefit of and 
adapted to the needs of persons not in the regular school and 
university system and generally older than fifteen". ‘‘Educa- 
tion" is taken to mean "organised and sustained instruction 
designed to communicate a combination of knowledge, skills 
and understanding valuable for all the activities of life".! This 
definition is extremely wide, and covers the activities of ап 
enormous number of agencies. For example in the United 
Kingdom it covers the majority of courses in the further edu- 
cation sector of public education (Polytechnics, Technical 
Colleges, Colleges of Art, Commerce, Agriculture, Evening 
Institutes, etc.) and private establishments such as secretarial 
‘colleges, language schools, computer programming schools, etc. 
as well as industrial training by employers in training centres, 
organised on-the-job training, retraining in government train- 
ing centres, correspondence education, in-service training for 
the professions, university extra-mural courses and part-time 
university education specifically designed for adults, education 
and training in the armed services, and courses run by a host 
of voluntary organisations, from the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and Women's Institutes, to Community Associa- 
tions or Trade Unions. Strictly speaking it should also cover 
Other activities which are never normally thought of as 
“education”, for example driving instruction, or classes in 
infant care given by health authorities for mothers; indeed it 
is difficult to know when to stop, since many medical or 
welfare activities could be described as "organised and 
sustained instruction designed to communicate a combination 
of knowledge, skills and understanding valuable for all the 
activities of life" (for example various forms of therapy or re- 
habilitation). One problem therefore is to define the boun- 
daries. At one extreme, adults may take part in classes іп the 
regular school or university system (where "university" 
includes other forms of higher education, such as teacher 
training) but these would be excluded from the definition; at 


1. UNESCO, Proposals for the Collection of Adult Education Statis- 
tics, UNESCO Office of Statistics, Paris, 1974, p. 5. 
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the other extreme activities such as reading books or watching 
television may bave an educational content, but would be: 
excluded, along with “learning from experience" on the 
grounds that these are not organised programmes of instruc- 
tion. Thus, as the ISCED documents make clear, "adult 
education" is not synonymous with “ће education of adults", 
since this may take place in the regular school and university: 
system, nor is it synonymous with "adult learning". 


However, there are other problems about applying the 
definition, even within these boundaries. One problem is to 
adopt a strict definition of "regular school or university” 
education, since existing national and OECD educational 
statistics include some but not all the activities we wish to: 
define as “адас education”, in statistics on the formal educa- 
tionalsystem. In the United Kingdom students in further 
education establishments include, at one extreme, full-time 
students in polytechnics studying for a degree, and at the 
other extreme adults who attend ап evening class in car 
maintenance or pottery. Some workers receive regular “дау 
release" ог “МосК release" by their employers to attend a. 
colleges of further education on one or two days a week (day 
release) or for continuous periods up to eighteen weeks in a 
year (block release), and this part-time study is combined with 
employment. Therefore if "regular school and university 
system" is defined in terms of continuous progression up the 
“ladder” of full-time study in primary and secondary schools, 
colleges for universities (which is what the ISCED classification 
suggests) day’ or block release courses, as well as evening: 
classes, are clearly outside the regular system, and should be: 
counted as adult education, since they are "provided for the 
benefit of and adapted to the needs of "people who have: 
completed full-time education and are in employment, whereas 
courses for full-time students should be counted as part of the 
"regular" system. On the other hand, all students who are: 
studying for a recognised qualification in further education 
establishments are already included in OECD statistics of 
enrolments in formal education, although many of these are 
doing so on a part-time basis. Therefore to estimate the 
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number of people engaged іп adult education according to the 
ISCED definition requires that some students should be 
counted in the total for adult education who at present are 
included in OECD statistics on enrolments in the formal edu- 
cational system. The OECD classification of educational 
systems includes many but not all the activities which fall into 
the ISCED classification of “adult education", whereas OECD 
educational statistics include only courses leading to recognised 
qualifications. This paper attempts to estimate the total 
number of adults receiving some form of adult education 
according to the ISCED definition, but wherever possible the 
tables identify those students who already appear in U.K. or 
OECD educational statistics. 


П. Vocational Training 


The most important category of education or training for 
adults, in terms of the resources involved, and in terms of 
numbers participating, is vocational training for workers in 
employment. This includes all forms of part-time study at 
colleges of further education, technical and commercial 
colleges or polytechnics, training provided by employers in 
training centres and organised on-the-job training. Training 
for the professions is also included, although this is discussed 
separately in the next section. 


There is no single source of information which covers all 
these activities. The most comprehensive estimate of the 
number of workers receiving some form of training is based on 
annualsurveys by the Department of Employment of the 
earnings of employees. The survey is addressed to employers 
and is based on a 1 per cent random sample of employees, 
selected according to their national insurance members, and it 
covers all persons in employment. Employers are asked to 
give details of earnings, hours of work, etc., and to state 
whether the employee was receiving “planned practical or 


2. Department of Employment, New Earnings Surveys, 1969, 1970, 
1971 and 1972. 
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theoretical training" on the day of the survey, namely Ist April 
each year. This provides an estimate of the total number of 
workers receiving some form of vocational training on a speci- 
fic date each year, and the surveys show that in 1969 there 
were about 1.4 million employees undergoing some form of 
training on Ist April and 1.6 million in 1970. Since 1970 
there has been a decline in the numbers receiving training, 
due partly to general economic conditions, and declining 
employment in some occupations, and the fact that the number 
of young people entering employment has been falling. There 
may also have been some reduction in employers’ provision of 
training, because it was known that the government was 
carrying out a review of the Tadustrial Training Act, passed 
in 1964, and some modification of the levy/grant policies of 
the Industrial Training Boards was expected. "Therefore for a 
variety of reasons the number of workers receiving training at 
the time of the Survey fell from 1.6 million in 1970 to 1.2 
million in 1971 and 1972, 


three categories : apprentices, long-term trainees undergoing 
planned training lasting at least a Year, and short-term trainees 
Whose training lasts for less than a Year. On the basis of 


3. Department of Employment, Training for the Future, London : 
HMSO, 1972, p. 4. 
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since the ratio between the number in training at one time, 
and the annual figure, is 3.6, However the figure of 2 million 
is a very rough estimate and is not derived from the Earnings 
Survey figure of 1.2 million in any scientific way, since not all 
training boards collect statistics on the number of employees 
being trained or on the length of training. The figure of 2 
million may well be an underestimate, since many employers 
provide a number of short courses during the course of a year. 


This means that any estimate of the total number of 
workers receiving vocational training in 1970 must be very 
rough. The New Earnings Survey showed that 1.6 million 
Workers were undergoing training on Ist April, and if this 
figure were multiplied by 1.6, which was the ratio between the 
April estimate and the annual estimate in 1971, it would mean 
that the total number for the 'vhole year would be about 2.6 
million. However the actual number of workers who received 
training during the year might well be higher than this if the 
average length of course were in fact shorter than 7 months 
and employers mounted a number of short courses during the 
year. 


This figure of 2.6 million covers all forms of vocational 
training, including organised on-the-job training in industry 
and the professions, part-time education in further education 
‘colleges or private colleges, and attendance at training centres 
un by employers and industrial training boards. 


There has been a considerable increase in the volume of 
industrial training provided by employers since the Industrial 
Training Act (1964) established. Industrial Training Boards 
"with the power to impose levies on all firms, and give grants 
for approved forms of industrial training. There are now 
thirty Industrial Training Boards, of which two (the Local 
"Government and the Merchant Navy Training Board) аге 
voluntary, rather than statutory; the Foundry Industry Train- 
ing Committee is a statutory committee of the Engineering 
Jndustry Board and the Hairdressing Industry Training Board 
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has been disbanded. It was originally intended that almost 
all employees should be covered by the Act, but it was later 
decide that for administrative reasons certain industries or 
Services, such as insurance and banking, would be excluded; 
state monopoly industries, such as railways or coal, are 
excluded on the grounds that a Board with levy-grant powers 
is unnecessary and inappropriate in an industry with a single 
employer, and the Civil Service is excluded, although there is 
an implied undertaking by the Government to ensure that 
standards of training in the Civil Service are at least as good 
as in industry. 


This means that the coverage of the Industrial Training Act 
is wide, but far from total. Out of a total labour force of 25 
million, there are about 22 million employees, the remainder 
being unemployed, self-employed, or in the armed forces. Of 
these 22 million employees about four million are excluded 
from the Act because they work in the Civil Service or 
nationalised industries, or because they are employed in frag- 
mented service industries, where a Training Board structure: 
is inappropriate or difficult to administer. This leaves only 
18 million employees who could, in theory, be covered by the 
Act, and the Boards actually cover about 35 million, including 
workers in all manufacturing industries, construction, agricul- 
ture, gas, electricity and water, and several service industries. 
Such as hotels and catering (see Table 1). From August 1974 
the powers and functions of the Industrial Training Boards- 
Will be altered by new legislation, which sets ир a new govern- 
ment agency, the Training Services Agency, responsible for- 
planning and advising on all forms of industrial training, 
including those industries not at present covered by Industrial 
Training Boards. This Agency. which will be responsible to 
à new Manpower Services Commission, will administer a new 
government “Training Opportunities Scheme” as well as giving: 
grants to encourage key training activities by employers and: 
co-ordinating the work of all the Industrial Training Boards, 
but the levy and grant powers of the Boards will be curtailed, 
and their work will be mainly advisory in the future. 
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Distribution of the U.K. Labour Force, 1970 and 
Coverage of Industrial Training Boards 


(Thousands) 
Total working population 25,637 
H.M. Forces 372 
Unemployed 555 
Employers and self-employed 1,819 
Employees in employment 22,891 
Employees in : 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing 380* 
Mining and quarrying $ 418 
Manufacturing industries 8,911* 
Construction 1,367* 
Gas, electricity and water 391* 
Transport and communication 1,591** 
Distributive trades 2,706* 
Insurance, banking, finance, etc. 964 
Professional and scientific services 2,888 
Catering, hotels, etc. 577% 
Miscellaneous service (excl. catering) 1,268 
National Government Service 573 
Local Government Service 858%% 


Total employees covered by Industrial Training 
Act (approx.) 15,000 


cc now ub ge MET 
* Most employees covered by Industrial Training Boards. 
** Some employees covered by statutory or voluntary Industrial Train- 


ing Boards. 


Source: Central Statistical Office and Department of Employment 
statistics. 
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There can be no doubt that the Industrial Training Act has 
‘stimulated many firms to increase their training activity, so 
that since 1964 there has been an increase both in the number 
and the proportion of workers receiving some training. But 
the provision of training depends on many factors, quite apart 
from the activities of the training boards, and the number of 
Workers being trained reflects general economic conditions, the 
level of unemployment and the supply of skilled workers avail- 
able for employment and the expectations of firms regarding 
future prospects and employment. Therefore, although there 
has been a marked increase in the volume of training since the 
Act was'passed it has not been steady and continuous; and the 
last few years have seen a fall in the number of workers 
‘receiving training in some industries, 


The Department of Employment estimates that between 
1964 and 1968 the number of workers undergoing trainiug in 
manufacturing industries increased by about 35 per cent, but 
Since 1968 there has been a decline and in 1969 the figure was 
12 per cent above the 1964 level, and in 1970 it was only 74 
per cent above the level in 1964. However, some of this 
reduction is due to a fall in the number of workers in employ- 
ment; if the volume of training is measured in terms of the 
proportion of workers receiving training the decline is not so 
marked. For example, the number of young entrants to the 
labour force who undertook an apprenticeship fell from 
135,000 in 1965 to 112,000 in 1971, but the total number of 


per cent of the girls entered jobs with some form of initial 
training, whereas in 1963 the Proportions were 49 рег cent and 
18 per cent. 


Some boards have made their own assessments of the 
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increase іп training in their industries since the Act was passed. 
The Engineering Industry Training Board estimates that in. 
engineering there was ап increase of over 50 per cent in the 
number of workers receiving training between 1966-67 and 
1969-70. However, between 1970 and 1971, when employment 
in the industry fell by 5 per cent, the numbers being trained 
fell by 20 per cent. A few other boards have published 
Statistics which show the increase іп the numbers of workers 
being trained; for example the Foundry Industry Training 
Committee estimates that the number of trainees has increased 
from 36,800 to 62,200 a year between 1967 and 1971. Other 
boards have estimated the increase in the numbers of workers 
Teceiving off-the-job training. This takes no account of those- 
receiving on-the-job training, and reflects the fact that many 
boards have decided to emphasize, or even to concentrate 
exclusively on the provision of off-the-job training in the 
industry. The Road Transport Training Board estimates that 
off-the-job training increased by 242 per cent between 1966. 
and 1970, the number of workers receiving off-the-job training 
in agriculture, horticulture, and forestry doubled between 1969: 
and 1970, while in shipbuilding, whereas less than 14 per cent 
of trainee technicians and craftsmen received cff-the-job- 
training in 1964, by 1970 the figure was 78 per cent, and it 
was estimated that all new entrants in 1971 would receive 
training. However, many boards have not collected statistics 
оп the volume of training. Іп some cases this is because an 
increase in volume was not one of their main aims, for 
example, the Hotel and Catering Industry Training Board 
Chose to concentrate on the training of training officers, so 
that they have never collected statistics on the total number of 
trainees in the industry. In other cases, the main objective of 
training boards was not to increase the quantity of training in 
an industry, but to improve the quality of training provided, 
and the Department of Employment's recent review of the 
achievements of the Industrial Training Boards concluded 
"Whatever the evidence on the volume of training stimulated 
by the Boards, there can be little doubt about their influence: 
on the quality and efficiency of training, which have improved 
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substantially since 1964". 


The proportion of workers receiving further education or 
training differs substantially between occupations. The Depart- 
ment of Employment's Earnings Survey of 1971 shows the 
proportion of full-time workers in different occupations receiv- 
ing training at the time of the survey. (Trainees were included 
in the occupations for which they were being trained.) About 6 
per cent of all full-time workers in the sample were receiving 
training, but only 1 per cent of the unskilled workers were 
trainees, compared with 4 per cent of the semi-skilled workers 
and. 10 percent of skilled workers. The difference between 
the proportion of male and female trainees is also marked. 
Whereas 11 per cent of skilled men were receiving training, 
only 4 per cent of women in skilled occupations were trainees. 
Table 2 shows the proportion of trainees in 16 major occupa- 
tions, and a number of professions. The proportions very 
from under 1 per cent to over 30 per cent in some professions. 


A considerable amount of industrial training takes place 
in public sector further education establishments, although 
there are a number of private establishments, such as commer- 
cial colleges, some industrial training boards run their own 
training centres, and many employers have training centres. In 
1970 there were 3.6 million students in further education 
establishments in the United Kingdom, of which 1.3 million 
were taking courses leading to a recognised qualification and 
are therefore included in OECD educational Statistics, and 2.3 
million were taking vocational or non-vocational courses not 
leading to recognised qualifications. Not all the students in 
further education establishments fall under our definition 
of adult education, since some are full-time Students, 
continuing their regular education in a polytechnic, technical 
college or other further education college. There were 308,000 
students taking a full-time or sandwich course in 1970, so this 
leaves approximately 3.3 million students studying on а рагі- 
time basis, of which just over 1 million were studying for 


4. Training for the Future, op. cit., р. 52. 
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recognised qualifications. The remaining 2.3 million students 
were taking a variety of vocational and non-vocational courses 
which might lead to a qualification, for example a Royal Soci- 
ety of Arts certificate or a shorthand and typing diploma, 
which was not a "recognised" qualification for purposes of 
official statistics, or might lead to no qualification. Мо details 
are collected about the courses attended by these students, and 
therefore it is impossible to identify which courses are voca- 
tional. One assumption that has been made in official statistics 
is that there were 1.6 million students taking non-vocational 
courses in the United Kingdom in 1970, which leaves about 
600,000 students taking vocational courses not leading to 
recognised qualifications, but this may well overestimate the 
extent of vocational courses. Until better information is avail- 
able on courses which do not lead to recognised qualifications, 
any estimate of the balance vocational and non-vocational 
courses is bound to be approximate, but it seems reasonable to 
assume that about 1.4 million students attend vocational 
courses in the further education sector. Of these about half 
were released for part-time study by their employers on a "day 
release" basis, that is, one or two days each week are devoted 
to study in a college of further education, or "block release", 
under which students are released by their employers for a 
continuous period of study of eighteen weeks or less. The 
remainder were mostly attending courses in the evening. 
Approximately 600,000 of the part-time students were under 
18, which means that there were about 2.7 million students 
over 18 taking part-time vocational or non-vocational courses. 


A strict interpretation of the ISCED definition of adult 
education would include all those who are studying part-time 
for a recognised qualification, either by day or evening classes, 
since they are combining part-time study with employment, 
having completed their full-time education. However, OECD 
statistics оп enrolments іп the educational system include just 


5. In any case, there is an inherent difficulty, as the Russell Committee 
on non-vocational adult education pointed out: *‘What makes a 
course of study vocational or not is the student's motive for taking 
it". and this is impossible to discover without an elaborate survey. 
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TABLE 2 


Proportion of Full-Time Workers Undergoing 
Training in Various Occupations, 1971 


(per cent) 
1. Managers 3 | 
2. Supervisors and Foremen 2 
3. Engineers, Scientists and Technologists 8 
4. "Technicians 16 
5. Teachers «1 
6. Medical 20 
(a) Medical or dental practitioner 7 
(b) Nurses 32 
(c) Welfare Worker 8 
7. Other Professional and Technical 15 
(a) Accountant 33 
(b) Architeet 12 
(c) Surveyor 20 
(d) Solicitor 2 
8. Office 5 
9. Sales 6 
10. Security (including Police) 2 
11. Catering and Demestic Services 4 
12. Farming 3 
13. Transport <1 
14. Building and Engineering 10 
15. Textiles 4 
16. Other Occupations 3 
Skilled 10 
Semi-skilled 4 
Unskilled 1 
All full-time workers 6 
Source: Department of Employment, New Earnings Survey 1971, 
HMSO 1972, Table 135. 
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over a million part-time students in further education who are 
studying for a recognised qualification. If these are excluded 
from our estimate of the numbers i in adult education, on the 
grounds that they are taking part т the "regular school or 
university system", this leaves less than 400, 000 students taking 
part-time vocational courses, and would reduce the figure. of 
2.6 million workers receiving training i in 1970 to 1.5 million. 


In addition to these students attending public sector esta- 
blishments, there are a number of adults attending a wide 
variety of private colleges, such as secretarial, commercial and 
management colleges, language schools, etc. “Unfortunately 
there are very few published statistics ayailable on such private 
establishments. The Department of Education and Science 
collects statistics only for establishments which are recognised 
as efficient. In 1970, there were about 19, 000 students at such 
establishments in England and Wales, of whom 9,000 were 
foreign students learning English at special language schools. 
No statistics are available of the number of the students at 
other establishments, but those which .take only part-time 
students, which includes most language Schools, and some 
specialised colleges, such as computer schools, are not eligible 
for recognition, but nevertheless have substantial enrolments. 
A recent survey of all types of private further education 
suggested that in 1971-72 there were about 718,000 adults 
attending private establishments, and if driving schools are 
included, the number is as high as 1.6 million, ‘Apart from 
the driving schools, which it is estimated have 900,000 enrol- 
ments, the greatest numbers of students are to be found in 
correspondence schools (300,000) which will be dealt with 
separately below, private management schools, with 172,000 
enrolments, and language schools, with 133,000. In addition, 
it is estimated that there were 50,000 in private professional 
colleges, 26,000 in secretarial colleges, and 37,000 in other 
Private establishments. Thus, the private sector is extremely 
Significant in the provision of adult education and training. 


6. Economists’ Advisory Group, ‘‘Proprietary School Education in 
the United Kingdom”, mimeo, 1974, p. 4. 
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Not all the students at private establishments would be 
included in our estimate of the number of workers receiving 
vocational training. For example, some of the students attend- 
ing secretarial colleges or language schools are probably not in 
employment, and those taking correspondence courses might not 
be included in the estimates of the Department, of Employment, 
since these are based on a questionnaire sent to employers, 
who would not necessarily know if an employee were taking a 
correspondence course, or attending a private language school, 
in his spare time. But even if those taking a correspondence 

` course and а proportion of those attending secretarial and 
language colleges are excluded, and also those attending driv- 
ing schools, it still leaves about 400,000 students receiving 
vocational education at private establishments. 


A considerable amount of vocational training takes place 
on-the job, or in employers’ own training centtes, and once 
again, there аге no statistics on this. Some on-the-job training 
might fall outside our definition, if it consists mainly of work- 
ing under supervision rather than “organised and sustained 
instruction”, but many employers do provide systematic 
training for their workers either on or off the job; however, 
there are no estimates of the number of such courses, and 
since most industrial training boards have tended to empha- 
size off-the-job training, for purposes of training grants, their 
training statistics are no help. The only employer which does 
publish regular statistics on in-service training is the Civil 
Service, and in 1970 238,000 employees received some in- 
service training, mostly in the form of off-the-job courses. If 
it is assumed that all workers receiving training from their 
employers would be included in the figure of 2.6 million 
trainees in 1970 derived from the Department of Employment 
estimates, this would mean there were about 560,000 workers 
receiving training provided by their employers in 1970, which 
is about 40 per cent of the number studying part-time in 


7. Тһе total time devoted to formal training in the Civil Service 
amounted to 1.2 million days. See R. М. Heaton and L. Williams, 
Civil Service Training, Civil Service Department, 1974. 
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TABLE 3 
Workers Receiving Vocational Education and Training 


in the United Kingdom 1970 
(thousand * 


1. Public Sector Further 
Education Establishments 
Total part-time vocational courses 
of which: 1,400 


(i) day or block release 706 
(ii) other part-time day or evening 
courses (estimate) 694 
(iii) part-time courses leading to — 
recognised qualifications as 1,400 
classified in OECD statistics: TOMUS 


(a) post-compulsory secondary 

education in further 

education sector 933.5 
(b) higher education (non- 

university type) in further 

education sector 109.5 
(b) higher education 

(university type) in fur- 

ther education sector 11.1 

(iv) courses not leading to 

recognised qualifications 
(estimate) 346 


2. Private Colleges (estimate) 

of which recognised as efficient 19 
2. In-service training in the Civil 

Service 
4. Other in-service training provided 

by employers (estimate) 


All workers receiving training 
in 1970 
of which: 
(i) students included in OECD 
education statistics 1,054 
(ii) adults not included in OECD 
education statistics 1,545 


арра ВЕЕР 
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further education and rather less than the number receiving: 
day'or;block release from employment. 


_ All these estimates of the number of workers receiving 
vocational training are summarised in Table 3. It must be 
emphasized, however, that many of the figures аге very арргох!-- 
mate, and the figures of 2.6 million workers undergoing. 
vocational education or training, and 1.5 million adults not 
included in OECD statistics of the regular education system, 
represent only a preliminary guess of the total number of 
Workers receiving vocational education. 


‚Ш. in-Service Training in the Professions 


In-service training for professional qualifications represents- 
a significant proportion of the total volume of vocational train- 
ing for adults. The estimate of 2.6 million for the total number 
of workers undergoing training, given in the previous section, 
includes employees in professional occupations, but there is no 
single estimate of the numbers receiving in-service training in 
the professions, although for maay professions on-the-job- 
training is the major form of preparation for qualification, and 
in professions such as medicine and law, for which initial 
training is provided in universities, practical experience is still 
‚а necessary part of professional training, and at least one 
year’s on-the-job experience is required before the graduate is 
eligible to practice. 


There is a tendency in many professions to. make | full-time 
“study at university a compulsory part of professional education 
and training; for example, both the legal and architectural 
professions are at present changing the pattern of education 
and training, and the result will be to ensure a mainly graduate 
entry into the profession, and to abolish the system under 


which school-leavers could study for professional qualifications. 


ona part-time basis, while working їп: solicitors’ or archi- 
tects’ offices. Nevertheless, both in these and other professions, 
the final certificate to practise is not awarded until the graduate 
has completed a period ‘of practical training. And in several 
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professions, such ав accountancy, part-time. study, combined., 
"with practical experience is still the major ayenue to professio- 
nal qualification. At the same time, many professional associa- 
tions are now aware of the need to emphasize post-qualihca- 

tion in-service training, in order to allow. members of the 

profession to keep up to date with new developments in 
professional practice. For example, post-qualification courses 

have been provided for architects for about ten years by the 

Royal Institute of British Architects and. the Architectural 

Association, as well as some university schools of architecture. 

„А study by the Architects Registration Council in 1970 showed 

that at least 4,000 practising architects took part in some in- 
'service training, and the total volume of traininng was at least 
20,000 “тап-дауз”.8 


In addition to post-qualification, or “mid-career” training, 
there is the on-the-job training provided as an essential part of 
the initial training of architects. Students must complete one 
year’s practical experience іп the middle of their study at 
schools of architecture, and’ after completing five years’ full- 
time academic study must have another year's practical train- 
ing before registration. This means that there are about 2,000 
student architects taking practical training. each year, and. a 
further 2,500 study for ап architectural qualification on а 


‘part-time basis. 


There has been а tendency in the last year or two for other 
professions to attach much more importance to. in-service 
'raining.. For example, the James Report on the training of 
teachers recommended а great increase in in-service training, 
.and Lord James has described this as the most generally 
welcomed of all the recommendations of his Committee.” The 
"Committee proposed that all teachers should be entitled to one 
term’s in-service training for every seven years’ service, which 
"would mean that 3 per cent of the teaching force. would be 


8. 1. Powell, J. Н. Napper, C. Territt, Continuing Education, Archi- 
tects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom, 1971. 

9. In-Service Training (Ed. В. Watkins). London; Ward. Lock, Edu- 
cational, 1973, p. 12. 
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receiving training at any one time. At present, between 2,000" 
and 3,000 teachers a year attend courses of one term or опе- 
year, out of a total teaching force of over 400,000, which 

means that the proportion is below 1 per cent, rather than the 

3 per cent recommended by the James Committee. On the 

other hand, a large number of teachers attend short courses ог" 
two weeks or less; in 1966-67 almost 300,000 teachers attended 
some course, but 75 per cent of the courses lasted less than a: 
week, and 30 per cent lasted only one day.?° 


The Royal Commission on Medical Education also recom- 
mended a substantial expansion of in-service training for- 
doctors, and a Council for Post-graduate Medical Education 
was set up to “co-ordinate and stimulate" post-graduate 
medical and dental education and training. АП doctors, before 
registration must spend one year in a training post in the 
hospital service, which means that about 2,000 doctors receive- 
compulsory training in hospitals each year. After this pre- 
registration year there are three other “training posts" in 
hospitals, which accounted for almost 12,000 doctors in 1971. 
This means that more than 50 per cent of all hospital doctors 
аге in posts which are supposed to involve some in-service 
training. It is, however, difficult to identify how much of their- 
time is spent in "organised education or training". It could 
be said that every hospital doctor below the grade of consul-- 
tant receives some training in a year, even if this consists only 
of working under supervision. Yet “learning by doing”, 
however important, does not fail within the definition of 
education and training adopted in this paper. A more conser-- 
vative estimate might be that 8,000 to 10,000 hospital dectors. 
receive “organised training” in a year. 


However, perhaps the most significant development in the 
field of post-graduate medical training is the growth of courses: 
for general practitioners, which are provided іп 285 роз!-- 
graduate medical centres attached to hospitals. In 1970-71 


10. Department of Education and Science, Statistics of Education: 
Special Series No. 2, Survey of In-Service Trainiug for Teachers, 
1967. HMSO, 1970. 
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there were over 54,000 “attendances” at courses for GPs, 
which range from one-day courses to courses of several weeks’ 
or even months’ duration. A total of 16,000 GPs were in- 
volved in some post-graduate training in England and Wales 
in 1970-71, although some attended only single day courses, 
while others would attend several courses in a year. Altogether 
this means that between 24,000 and 30,000 doctors receive some 
in-service training a year, which is 55 to 65 per cent of all 
doctors in England and Wales. 


The number of nurses receiving training is also very high, 
since initial training for the nursing profession takes place on 
the job, and in addition there are many refresher courses for 
nurses, which are in fact compulsory for midwives, but not for 
other members of the profession. In 1971 the total number 
of nursing trainees (including those taking post-registration 
courses) was over 85,000 out of a total nursing staff of about 
300,000 which means that over 28 per cent of all nurses were 
receiving training, and in some hospitals the proportion of 
trainees is as high as 36 рег сепі.! However, wastage rates аге 
high, and over a period of three years the total drop-out rate 
among student nurses is 33 per cent.!* 


Other professions have high rates of wastage among trai- 
nees. For example, the failure rate at examinations of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants is over 50 per cent. This 
means that the number of people sitting for examinations, 
which is often the only statistic published by a professional 
association, is no guide to the total number of people studying 
for professional qualifications, because of the high proportion 
who drop-out or who take examinations several times. There 
are also a variety of ways of studying for many professional 
qualifications. Many trainees attend colleges of further edu- 
cation or private colleges on a part-time basis; others study 
by correspondence courses, while others combine the two forms 
of study. Therefore, it is difficult to estimate the total number 


11. -Report of the Committee on Nursing (The Briggs Report) London: 
HMSO, 1972, p. 135 and 291. 
12. Ibid. p. 123. 
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of people who are studying for professional qualifications while 
in employment. There are over 100 professional associations 
which grant membership on the basis of examinations. In the 
case of many scientific and engineering associations, a univer- 
sity degree gives exemption from some or all the qualifying 
examinations, but one or two years’ practical experience is 
required before membership is granted and this тау or may 
not involve organised training. However, most professional 
associations in the fields of commerce, law, building and 
surveying, banking and insurance, etc., require a qualifying 
examination as well as practical experience, so that people 
studying for these qualifications usually do so on a part-time 
basis, either while serving articles, or while in normal employ- 
ment. 


In 1962 the Robbins Committee surveyed 51 professional 
associations, and estimated that there were about 150,000 people 
studying outside the regular school and university system for 
membership of professional associations in the fields of law, 
commerce (including banking, insurance and accountancy), 
architecture, building and surveying. Of these about 65,000 
were studying by correspondence only. Тһе average length 
of study for these qualifications is between four and six years 
after completion of full-time education. In addition, in 1961- 
62 there were 13,000 new members of scientific and technolo- 
gical associations, mostly drawn from those who had complet- 
ed full-time or part-time study in universities or colleges of 
further education. The Robbins Report does not give a figure 
for trainees in the nursing profession, but the Briggs Report 
on Nursing gives an estimate of 78,000 for 1963, so that a 
figure of about 75,000 for 196] seems reasonable. 


In 1970 the Monopolies Commission, investigating restric- 
tive practices in the professions looked’ at’ methods of training 
and published’ statistics of membership of 130 professional 
association. These showed that there were about 300,000 


13. Robbins Report, Appendix 2 (В), Р. 370, London: HMSO 1962. 
14. Monopolies Commission, Professiondl Services, London: HMSO 
1970. 
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'student members of these associations, which represents about 
115 per cent of the total membership. However, statistics were 
not available for all the associations; for instance, there is no 
information about student membership оҒ associations іп the 
field of banking and insurance, although in 1962 the Robbins 
‘Committee found that almost 50,000 people were studying for 
professional qualifications іп these fields so that by 1970 the 
number: was probably about 80,000. Not all the student 
members were necessarily receiving organised education or 
training, while some would still be in the regular education 
system, studying full-time in universities or the further educa- 
tion sector, or studying overseas. Some may be members of 
more than one association; the Robbins Committee survey 
found that in some fields as many as 10 per cent of members 
"were members of more than one association. The figures also 
give no information about the extent of post-qualification 
training among qualified mempers of the associations. There- 
fore, although the information in the Monopolies Commission 
Report is the most comprehensive available for all professio- 
nal associations, it is not entirely satisfactory for the purposes 
of estimating the total number of people engaged in profes- 
sional training, and some adjustments have to be made. Table 
4 summarises the estimates of professional trainees in 1961 
and 1970, given by the Robbins Committee and the Mono- 
polies Commission; where the coverage is incomplete, other 
sources have been used, or rough estimates made of the 
missing numbers, to give а more complete picture. On the 
whole, the Monopolies Commission and Robbins Committee 
estimates are quite consistent, and indicate a doubling of 
numbers studying in many of the professions between 1961 
and 1970. 


The figure of 40,000 must be reduced to allow for those 
who are student members of professional associations while 
still in the regular education system, and to allow for member- 
ship of more than one association. On the other hand, the 
figure of 400,000 does not include all those taking post-quali- 
fication training: The figure of 400,0 represents- about 20 
per cent of the total membership of professional associations, 
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TABLE 4 
Numbers Studying for Professional Qualifications 


Professional Estimated Number of Students Typical length 
Group Studying for Membership of of part-time 
Professional Association study after 
— full-time 
1961-62 1969-70 едиса Поп 
а a TT ы. Пы... 

1 2 3 4 
Ин ,. 
Ассоштапсу 38,000 70,000 4-5 years 

Company 

Secretaryship 20,000 38,000 3-6 years 
_ Banking 28,000 ) (79,000 (a) 3-7 years 
Insurance 20,000 ) 5 years 
Law 8,000 10,000 5 years or 
(Solicitors 2 years 
only) after gra- 
duation 

Advertising and) 
Marketing ) 5,000 11,000 2 years 
Architecture & ) 11,000 8 years ог 
ү 2 years. 
Town Planning ) 16,000 after gra- 
duation 


Building & ) 


Surveying ) 15,000 3-5 years. 
Engineering  ) 36,000 2 years 
after gra- 

duation 


(Сота.) 


Ту Уа ЛҒАН ес ор —— 
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TABLE 4 (Сота.) 
Я (new members 
Chemistry ) 13,000) 3,000 2 years 
after gra- 
duation 
Medical ) 
Technology ) 3,000 2-4 years. 
Nursing ) 75,000 85,000 2-3years · 
Medicine ) (10,000) (b) (24,000) (b) At least 
one year 
after gradu- 
ation 
Other 2-4 years 
Total 244,000 400,000 


Н рабар е er О ИН АЕ 
Sources : Кођђте Report, Appendix 2 (В), London : HMSO, 1972, 


p. 370. Monopolies Commission, Professional Services, 
London: HNSO, 1970. 
Report of the Committee on Nursing, London: HMSO, 
1972. 
Noies: Figures in brackets denote rough estimates. 

(a) Th: figure for banking and insurance was obtained by 4 
increasing the 1961-62 figure by 65 per cent. 

(b) The figure for medicine was derived from statistics supplied 
by the Department of Health and Social Security, and 
the Council for Post-graduate Medical Education, 


which is reasonably consistent with Table 2, which showed 
that the proportion of trainees in the professions varied from 
8 per cent to 33 per cent, according to the Department of 
Employment's Earnings Survey. If the estimate of 400,000 is 
reduced by 10 per cent, to allow for those studying for pro- 
fessional qualifications while in the regular education system, 
and also multiple membership of associations, it would suggest 
a total of 360,000 adults training for the professions in 1970. 


IV. Education and Training in the Services 


The armed services provide a wide variety of vocational 
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training and general education; ranging from highly specialised 
military training and. vocational training in trades and techni- 
-cal skills to basic and remedial education for recruits, and 
special courses in foreign languages or current affairs; іп addi- 
tion, servicemen are encouraged, and receive subsidies, to 
enrol in local authority evening classes, correspondence cour- 
ses, and more recently, the Open University. In 1972 these 
were 900 servicemen enrolled with the Open University and 
-4,600 newly enrolled on Correspondence courses; multiplying 
these figures by the average length of study in correspondence 
‘courses suggests that probably between 8,000 and 10,000 ser- 
'vicemen take some sort of correspondence education in a year. 
"The services also run their own colleges which provide degree 
level and professional education for officers. In 1962 the Rob- 
‘bins Committee estimated that there were about 2,500 service- 
‘men receiving full-time education in service colleges. And 
'some university extra-mural departments provide special cour- 
“ses er lectures, for example in International Affairs. Finally, 
many servicemen receive resettlement training before leaving 
the services for civilian employment. It has been estimated 
that out of roughly 40,000 servicemen who leave the services 
-ach year, more than half have some trade or skill which they 
‘were taught in the services. 


It is probably fair to Say that every serviceman receives 
‘some form of education or training during a year, since mili- 
‘tary training is an essential part of all operations, and for 
many ranks general education or technical training is a pre- 
requisite for promotion, However, no statistics are collected 
covering the whole range of education and training. In 1970- 
71 almost 80,000 out of a total military staff of 385,000 were 
Classified in the Defence Estimates as trainees or instructors; 
approximately half this total Were engaged initial training, and 
the remainder were engaged in service colleges, professional 


15. B.M. Nonhebel; Trade: Training. as, a: Defence Input to the 
Economy, Defence Operational Analysis Establishment Memoran- 
düm 7112, March 1971. 
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and trade training or flying training2® But these figures 'do- 

- not include all the general education and’ training provided 
within units, for which no statistics ате available. Therefore. 
the figure of 80,000’does not represent the total number of 
servicemen who undergo education or training in а year. 
Lowe estimated that in 1962 the number of servicemen гесе!- 
ving non-vocational "education was between 100,000 (ала 
350,000 and it is not possible to be any more precise’today. 
If all forms of-military training are included, then the total 
number of servicemen, 385,000 in 1970, receive ‘some? training 
in a year, but there are no estimates of the average length of 
training, or the total man/years devoted to training in a year. 
Furthermore, some military training may be analogous to 
‘learning by experience” in civilian employment, and' therefore 
would not be covered by our definition. It ‘is difficult to- 
estimate how far the definition, "organised and systematic 
programme of instruction", is applicable to service: training, 
but the. figure of 80,000 in the Defence Estimates represents 
a minimum figure for those engaged in training, and if general 
education and some military training аге taken into account 
as well as vocational training, then a total figure of 20,000: 
seems reasonable, although it is nothing more than a very 
rough guess, and no more precise figure would be possible 
without a special survey.!? 


V. Correspondence Education 


Study by correspondence is ignored in Official education 
statistics, but it is nevertheless a very significant sector of 
adult education. A study of correspondence education in 


16. Statement on the Defence Estimates 1970, London: HMSO’ 1970, 
р; 56. 

17. J. Lowe, Aduli Education ін England аша! Wales, London:H MSO: 
1970, p. 56. Joseph, 1970, р. 256, 2 

18. Few:countries have ever attempted to, gather. such information, but 
itis estimated that in 1971 over 670,000 military personnel in the 
United States received vocational training and 637,000 off-duty 
education financed by the Defence Department (Special Analyses. 
of the U.S. Government budget, Fiscal Year 1973, pp. 131-2). 
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-Britain observes that it has been the one significant sector of 
‘the educational system for which no public agency has had 
any responsibility, largely because it was regarded as а 
“medium of last resort". “Since correspondence study was 
tegarded as an inferior form of Provision it is not surprising 
that educational reformers largely ignored it in formulating 
` plans for the extension of educational opportunities 

"Correspondence education, originating as it did foom the 
"deficiencies in public educational provision, was expected to 
wither away as the resources for ‘proper’ education increased," 


In fact this has not happened. The must recent estimates 

‚ of the numbers of students enrolled оп correspondence courses 
‘was made by the Gurr Committee, in 1966, which Proposed 
the setting up of a Council for the Accereditation of Correspon- 

: dence Colleges. The Committee estimated that in 1966 annual 
‚ enrolments in the United Kingdom were 284,000. In 1972, 
the number of new enrolments in colleges which had received 
accreditation by the Council (by no means all colleges) was 
300,000. However, the total number studying by correspon- 
dence in a year is higher than the new enrolments, since many 
students pursue a course for Several years, while others drop 
out before completing their course. There are no accurasee 
figures of wastage, or average length of study, but some rough 
estimates by the Council for Accreditation suggest that at the 
end of a year about 34 percent of students have completed 
all assignments and are still active, about 21 per cent have 
‘completed 75 per cent of the course, 19 per cent have comple- 
ted half the course, and 26 Per cent have dropped out in the 
early stages. Opinions vary about the average length of 


‘Courses, it suggests that the total number of people studying 
by correspondence is probably between 500, 000 and 750,000 
а year. А small proportion of the total are children of parents 


19. R. Glatter and E, G. Wedell, Study by Correspondence, London: 
Longman, 1971. 
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‘employed overseas, or children in full-time schooling but 
taking a correspondence course to fill some gap in their formal 
education, but the majority are in the age group 18 to 30. A 
significant proportion of the total number of students comes 
from overseas. Thus, the number of adults in the United 
Kingdom who are enrolled in correspondence education is 
probably about 500,000 a year. Table 5 shows the breakdown 
of new enrolments 1966 by level and type of course. 


TABLE 5 


Correspondence Education the United Kingdom: 
1966 Enrolments by Leved and Type of Course 


(a) General Certificate of Education 
and equivalent examinations, 
including preliminary stages of 
professional examinations 70,000 


(b) University Degrees and Diplomas 6,000 


(c) Professional (non-technological) 
at intermediate/final/associateship 
level 77,000 


(d) Professional (technological at 
intermediate/finai/associateship 
level 11,000 


(e) Technical technological at vocati- 
onal or technician level 16,000 


(f) Civil Service and Loca] Govern- 


ment 10,000 
(g) Other vocational and general 
courses 60,000 
(h) Recreational 34,000 
RE eee veio pru суа арте URP PIS). LT 
Total 284,000 


Source: Council for the Accreditation of Correspondence Colleges. 
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Study.by. correspondence isi а very important means of 
| training for some professions. The majority.of people studying 
(Тог professional qualifications in accountancy ог banking, for 
example, study, by Correspondence, and. this is not usually 
| because no other form, of course exists. In Some cases corres- 
"ipondence:study is combined with part-time attendance at 
с соЦевез‹ав@ in other cases it is chosen in preference to part- 

time further education. Тһе .Robbins: Committee survey of 
'students studying for professional qualifications in commerce, 
for instance, showed that 72;per cent of the students studying 
for qualifications in insurance, and 52 per cent of those 
studying accountancy were studying by correspondence alone. 


Thus, correspondence education -.shows- no tendency to 
“wither away”, and a recent. study.concluded that “after 25 
years of unprecedented educational expansion, it is estimated 
that half a million adults are still studying by correspondence, 
and this number is growing”’,20 


VI. University Education for Adults 


adults. who аге already in employment, for example, at Brick- 
beck College, or at the London School of Economic, they will’ 
be already included т: OECD statistics of the regular school 
and university System, so fall outside our definition, 


20. Glatter.and Wedell, op. cit., 
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Therefore, the main type of university education for adults 
which. does fall. within the scope of this paper is the range of 
courses for adults organised by university extra-mural depart- 
ments.. In 1969-70 there were 203,000. students at such courses, 
which were predominantly non-vocational courses in arts ог 
social studies, although some post-experience vocational courses 
are run by extra-mural departments. Most courses do not 
prepare students for examinations, although a small proportion 
do lead to the award of extra-mural certificates or diplomas. 


Finally, the Open University provides opportunties for ma- 
ture students to study part-time for a degree, even though they 
may lack formal university entrance requirements. The Open 
University began teaching in January 1971, with 24,000 
students, and by January 1973 there were 42,000 students 
studying for degrees by a combination of correspondence study, 
television and radio broadcasts and attendance at a residential 
summer school, together with optional-attendance at local 
study centres. The majority ofthe students аге between 25 
and 45 and are in employment, or housewives. More than 40 
per cent of all the students are employed as teachers, and 28 
per cent are women. In 1973, for the first time, some post- 
experience courses are being provided for about 2,000 students 
who wish to receive some in-service training in fields such as 
mathematics, computing or biology, but ућо до not wish to 
study for a degree. 


УП. Retraining for Adults 


The Government provides vocational training for adults 
under the Vocational Training Scheme which was originally con- 
cerned mainly with retraining the unemployed, although since 
1963 Government Training Centres have also provided facilities 
forworkers who wished to leave their jobs, and retrain for more 
skilled jobs, or to. modernise their existing skills. The Voca- 
tional Training Scheme has expanded considerably іп the. last 
few years; in 1962 there were 13 Government Training Centres, 
with 2,500 training places, but in 1971 there were 52, with a 
total of 11,000 training places, and altogether 18,000 adults 
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Етесеіуей vocational training in 1971. The Government also 
operates а "Training Within Industry" programme, under 
which training courses are provided for firms, mainly for train- 
ing officers and supervisors, In 1971 about 23,000 workers 
received some training under this scheme, mostly on short 
courses. 


Some industrial training boards give grants to encourage 
retraining of unemployed workers and the Government also 
encourages private firms to retrain adult Workers, Бу giving 
grants to firms who create new jobs in development areas, and 
provide training for them. About 50,000 workers received 

training under this scheme in 1971, and about 800 unemployed 

workers over the age of 45 were retrained by private firms, and 
subsidised by government grants. So Bovernment sponsored 
programmes affected, in all, about 90,000 workers in 1971. 


The Government now proposes to expend its vocational 
training programmes substantially, under a new Training 
Opportunities Scheme, which will replace the Vocational Train- 
ing Scheme. Government Training Centres will be expanded, 
and it is planned to train 60,000 adults a year by 1975, com- 
pared with a total of 16,650 in 1970, and there is a final target 
of 100,000 trainees a year. е 


ҮШ. Моп-Уосабопа! Education 


In Britain, (һе term “adult education" is usually taken to 
refer only to non-vocational education, partly as a result of an 
influential report by a government committee іп 1919 set up 
"to consider the provision for and possibilities to adult educa- 
tion (other than technical or vocational)". This qualification 
has continued to dominate official thinking about adult educa- 
tion, so that John Lowe comments that “In Britain virtually 
alone among nations, the term adult education is almost never 
used in the wide sense of all education for persons aged 
eighteen and over", Instead the term usually refers to liberal 
education provided by local education authorities, university 


21. J. Lowe, Adult Education in England and Wales, OD. cit., р. 23. 
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*extra-mural departments, and the Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion. The latest government committee (under Sir Lionel 
Russell) adopted the same qualification, since its terms of 
reference referred only to non-vocational education.** Yet, as 
the report points out, it is often very difficult to distinguish 
‘between vocational and  non-vocational courses, without 
enquiries about the motivation of students. It would be difficult 
to define all the types of adult education already described in 
terms of vocational and non-vocational. For example, is a 
course in a technical college in English to History to be defined 
as "vocational", because it is attended by apprentices on day 
ог block release? ІҒ a housewife decides to take а degree at © 
the Open University it may be as a form of recreation, or it 
may be because she hopes to use the qualification at a later 
date, in order to get а јоб. The distinction is never clear-cut. 


However, despite difficulties of classification and definition, 
the fact is that non-vocational education for adults is one of 
the most important areas cf adult education in the widest 
sense, even though it is extremely marginal in terms of costs. 
The Russel Committee estimated that in 1969 there were 
approximately 2 million adults in England and Wales taking 
non-vocational courses in 1969. Тһе main provision is Бу the’ 
local education authorities, which provide courses in evening . 
institutes, technical colleges and other colleges of further educa- . 
tion, or adult education centres. In addition, LEAs run special 
Courses for certain voluntary associations such as Women's 
Institutes or Townswomen's Guilds, and also provide courses 
in hospitals and prisons, and courses for special groups, such 
as "pre-retirement classes for the elderly” and special classes 
forimmigrants. In addition there are over 30 residential 
colleges and conference centres maintained by local education . 
authorities, and many LEAs give grants to voluntary educa- 
tional associations such as the Working Man's College in 
London. 


22. DES, Adult Education: A Plan for Development (Report of a ` 
Committee under chairmanship of Sir Lionel Russell) London: 


HMSO 1973. 
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Altogether, the Russell Committee estimated that 1.7 million 
people over the age of 18. were enrolled in non-vocational 
Courses. provided by local education authorities in 1968-69, the- 
majority attending evening classes. This estimate was based on 
а special survey of LEAs, which were asked to estimate the 
distribution of students between vocational and non-vocational 
courses, and give details of courses for special groups such as 
the handicapped, immigrants, and people in prisons, borstals 
and hospitals, Not all these courses are included in official, 
Statistics on further education, which give a figure of 1.6. 
million for. students in non-vocational courses in the United 
Kingdom as a whole, in 1970. Іп addition to the Russell: 
estimate оҒ 1.7 million: in England and Wales, there were 
236,000 adults taking: non-vocational courses in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland in 1970; and may be over 100,000 people aged 
15-17, who were excluded from the Russell Committee’s esti- 
mate on grounds of age. This means that there were over 2: 
million people over the age of 15 taking part in non-vocational 
courses provided by lócal authorities in the United Kingdom 
in 1970 (see Table 6). 


Apart from loéal authority provision there are the so-called 
"Responsible Bodies", which receive grants for liberal adult 
education from the DES, namely the university extra-mural 
departments, the Workers’ Educational Association (WEA) 
and the Welsh National Council of YMCAs. Although numeri- 
cally far less important than LEA courses, this sector of adult 
education is historically very important for its attempts to 
extend educational opportunities for the working class, and 
today is regarded as very significant because of its high quality. 
There has been a substantial increase in numbers attending 


weekly sessions, to courses lasting three years. Subjects cover- 
ed inclue politics, economics, history and archaeology, Englis ly: 
language and literature, and science, 
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Thus the numbers attending non:vocational courses organis- 
ed by local education 'ашћогинцез, university extra-mural 
departments and the WEA probably total over 2,300,000 in the 
United Kingdom as a whole. The Russell Committee recom- 
mended a doubling of student numbers in the next five to seven 
years, which means that if the report were implemented in full 
there could be 4 to 5 million adults taking publicly subsidised 
non-vocational courses in the United Kingdom Бу 1980. But 
it would be a mistake to assume that classes provided or partly 
financed by central or local government were the only source 
of non-vocational education for adults. Every review of adult 
education in Britain, including most recently the Russell Com- 
mittee, has referred to the educational activities of voluntary 
associations, clubs and societies. Such associations, including 
Women’s Institutes, Towns-womens' Guilds, Community Asso- 
ciations and Trade Unions are not primarily educational 
organisations but often place great emphasis on adult education 
as one of their objectives. In some cases they are affiliated to 
specifically educational organisations, ‘such as the ‘WEA, and 
sometimes local education authorities provide special courses 
for their members in which case they are likely to be included 
in local authority statistics. But most of the educational acti- 
vities of voluntary associations are not included in published 
statistics on adult education. Certainly a large part of their 
activities could not be classified as organised programmes of 
instruction", but many voluntary clubs or societies may 
organise a systematic course of lectures'every bit as educational 
asan LEA evening class. Yet there ate no national figures of 
membership, let alone estimates of genuinely educational acti- 
vities. The most comprehensive review of adult education іп 
Britain, by John Lowe, attempted to calculate the total number 
‘of adults engaged in an forms of non-vocational education in 
1962, by means of a “high” and a “low” estimate, because of 
the lack of accurate statistics. Оп the basis of surveys on 
voluntary societies in two towns, Lowe estimated that in 1962 
between 200,000 and 500,000 people took part in educational 
activities of voluntary clubs and societies, quite apart from the 
main women's organisations, which had a membership of over 
500,000, community associations with a mémbership of 
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360,000, апа various trade unions organisations and workers” 
associations such as the Co-operative Union, whose specifically 
educational activities probably cover 50 to 100,000 members. 
Finally, if some allowance is made for the educational activi- 
ties of churches, and radio and television broadcasting, Lowe 
estimates that the number of adults participating in non-voca- 
tional education in addition to the “official” provision by local 
education authorities, the responsible bodies and the armed 
Services was between 800,000 and 1.9 million in 1962. It is 
impossible to get more accurate estimates of informal education, 
but the numbers involved are large: for example, the Russell 
Committee estimated that educational courses (excluding Open 
University programmes) now occupy 800 hours a year on radio 
and television together, and that such programmes often attract. 
audiences of 250,000 and more. 


One problem in making estimates of participation in non- 
vocational education is the danger of double counting. Some 
adults may enrol for more than one course, and many courses 
are run by a local education authority in conjunction with 
voluntary associations, or by university extra-mural depart- 
ments in conjunction with the WEA or other responsible 
bodies, so that there is always a danger that the same person 
Will be included in the enrolment figures of two different 
organisations. Lowe carried out a survey of students in adult 
education Classes, and found that because of multiple enrol- 
ments, and overlapping membership of different Organisations, 
there were, in fact, only 57 actual Students for every 100: 
enrolments іп courses Organised by extra-mural departments, 
WEA and other Tesponsible bodies, educational centres and 
residential colleges in 1961-62** In local authority evening 
classes, the incidence of multiple enrolments is much less, andi 
Lowe quotes one estimate of 16 per cent of multiple enrolments 
in an evening institute. The enrolment figures published by 
the Department of Education and Science, and the Russell 
Committee’s figures do avoid double counting where a course is. 


25. J Lowe, Adult Education in England and Wales, op. cit., p. 256. 
‚ 24. Ibid., p. 258, 
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TABLE 6 
Non-Vocational Education for Adults іп the United Kingdom 


Courses organised by: Estimated Date of Estimate 
Number of 
Enrolments 
(000°) 
е 
Local Education Authorities in 1968-69 
England and Wales for students 1,701 (Russell Committee) 
aged 18 and over 
Local Education Authorities for 1970 
pupils aged 15-17 100 (estimate) 
Loeal Education Authorities іп 1970 
Scotland and Northern Ireland 236 (Education Statistics 
for the U.K.) 
Responsible Bodies 249 1969-70 


(Russell Committee) 


Estimated total U.K. provision 


by LEAs and responsible bodies 2,286 1970 
Voluntary Associations Low estimate: 1961-62 
(educational activities ablone) 800 (Low, Aault Educa- 
: High estimate: tion in England 
1,900 and Wales, op. cit.) 


jointly offered by two organisations, but do not avoid counting 
the same person twice if he enrols for more than one course. 


Thus, for a variety of reasons it is impossible to make a 
precise estimate of the number of adults taking non-vocational 
courses іп 1970. Lowe’s estimates of 800,000 and 1.9 million 
as "low" and "high" estimates of the numbers involved in 
1961-62 in informal education, and courses run by voluntary 
associations would certainly be too low as estimates for 1970, 
since there has been a considerable increase in provision of 
adult education by some voluntary associations, so that it 
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TABLE 7 


Estimated Numbers Taking Non-Vocational 
Adult Education, United Kingdom, 1970 


(millions) 
Organising Bodies 
—_——_——_ 
Local authorities and responsible 
bodies (less 20% for multiple 2.3 
enrolments) —0.4 
1.9 
Low Estimate High Estimate 

Voluntary associations 1.2 2.8 

(less 20% for multiple enrolments) 0.2 0.5 

1.0 23 

Total 2.9 42 


would probably be realistic to double Lowe's estimates to give 
а “low” and a “high” figure for 1970. On the other hand, the 
problem of multiple enrolments means that even the “Jow” 
estimate may be inflated as an estimate of the number of indi- 
viduals participating in non-vocational education. Lowe's 
estimates of the extent of multiple enrolments range from 16 
per cent in local authority evening classes to over 40 per cent 
in some courses organised by responsible bodies. Thus, to 
arrive at a rough guess of the total number it seems reasonable 
to reduce the enrolments by 20% to allow for adults who enrol 
іп more than one course, and at the same time to increase 
Lowe's “low” and “high” estimates for 1961 by 50 per cent to 
allow for the increase between 1961 and 1970. These calcula- 
tions, which are summarised in Table 7, suggest that in 1970 
about 3 to 4 million adults engaged in some non-vocational 
education. Once again it must be emphasized that this is no 
more than an informed guess, butvit is likely to be fairly con- 
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*servative, rather than inflated; in view of the assumptions that 
have been made. 


IX. Total Participation in Adult Education 


Many of the estimates already given in this paper are very 
approximate, and when we come to add them together to assess 
total participation in adult education, the problem is magnified 
‘because of the danger of double counting. The same person 
may, during the course of a year, receive some on-the-job 
training, attenda local authority evening class, enrol in a 
correspondence course, join a community association or con- 
sumers' group, and attend а course of lectures at the local 
music club. He will, therefore, have been counted two or three 
times in this paper, and if he attended more than one course 
organised by a local authority or university extra-mural 
department, he may even have been counted four or five times 
despite the allowances that have been made for multiple enrol- 
ments. Therefore, any estimate of total adult participation in 
education and training must be very approximate, unless а 
special survey or census is carried out. In the United States 
there have been a number of surveys designed to measure the 
'degree of participation in adult education. One, in 1962, 
‘showed that 22 per cent of the population were participating 
п some form of education, and it was suggested that half the 
:adult population of the United States takes part in an educa- 
tional activity at some time in their lives.” However a more 
‘recent survey found the rate of participation to be only 11 per 
cent of the eligible population. No such survey has ever been 
carried out in Britain, although the Russell Committee suggest- 
ed that sample surveys should be carried out by such a body as 
the National Institute of Adult Education. For the moment, 
‘however, any estimate of the total number of adults partici- 
ipating in education or training must be very rough. 


Table 8 summarises the estimates so far given in this 


25. J.W.C. Johnstone and RJ. Rivers, Volunteers for Learning, 
Chicago, 1965. 

26. National Centre for Educational Statistics, Participation іп Adult 
Education 1969, Initial Report, p. 11. 
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TABLE 8 


Estimated Total Participation in Adult Education 
and Training in the United Kingdom, 1970 


Type of Education or Training Numbers (including Estimated 
multiple enrolments) | number of 


individual 
Participants 
000's 

1. Vocational training : 2,600 2,600 
2. Professional in-service training 

(partly included in 1.) 360 133 
3. Education and training in the 

Armed Services 200 200 
4. Correspondence education (partly 

included in 2.) 500 166 
5. Open University 24 24 
6. Retraining for the unemployed 18 18 
7. Other government-sponsored 

training (included in 1.) 73 тей 
8. Non-vocational education by 

LEAs and responsible bodies 2,300 1,900 
9. Non-vocational education by 

voluntary associations (low 

estimate) 1,200 1,000 

7,275 6,041 

Less adults studying Гог recognised 
qualifications (included in OECD 
statistics) 1,054 
Total 4,987 
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paper. ЈЕ we include all estimates of vocational education 
and training, correspondence education and non-vocational 
education which is publicly provided or subsidised, this gives 
a total of about 6 million adults receiving organised education 
or training in 1970, with at least a further million undertaking. 
non-vocational courses provided by voluntary associations and 
a further million receiving instruction at driving schools. 
However, many of those who are undertaking professional 
training, taking part in government-sponsored training pro- 
grammes, or taking correspondence courses, are already 
included in the estimate of total vocational training. It is 
unlikely that all would be included, since the survey of train- 
ing was addressed to employers, who would not necessarily: 
know if some of their employees were studying іп the evening. 
fora professional qualification, or taking a correspondence: 
course. If we include only one-third of the numbers in these: 
two categories, and assume that two-thirds are already inclu- 
ded, and if we assume that 20 per cent of the number should 
be subtracted because of multiple enrolments, this would mean: 
that there were 6 million adults receiving education or training, 
or 5 million, if those who are studying part-time for a recogni- 
sed qualification are excluded as being in the regular education. 
system. Even if we subtract a third of the non-vocational 
enrolments, in order to avoid double counting, and make 
minimum assumptions about voluntary associations, we аге 
still left with about 4.5 million and since many of the indi- 
vidual estimates are deliberately conservative, this would seem: 
to be a minimum estimate. 


A fairly conservative estimate is that at least 5 million. 
adults took part in organised education or training on a 
part-time basis in 1970, after completing their full-time 
education, which is approximately half the number of pupils. 
and students in the regular school and university system, who 
numbered slightly over 10 million in the United Kingdom in. 
1970. Itis also approximately 10 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, and 12 per cent of the population aged 15 or over. 
At first sight this proportion seems low compared with some 
estimates for other countries. For example, it is estimated: 
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that in Sweden 2 million ‘adults take part in education or 
training, which is a quarter ofthe total population An 
American survey of adult education found that in 1962 the 
Proportion of adults involved in part-time education or private 
study was 22 percent? However, a more recent survey by 
the Bureau of the Census, in 1969, found that 11 per cent of 
the eligible population of the United States were participating 
in adult education, a figure which is very close to the estimates 
in this paper. However, one problem in all international 
‘comparisons is to ensure uniformity of estimates. The esti- 
mates in this paper are deliberately conservative and designed 
to avoid the danger of double counting. If all the educa- 
tional activities of voluntary associations and broadcasting are 
included, some of which are likely to be included in the 
‘Swedish and American figures, the total for the United 
Kingdom would probably be between 7 апа 8 million adults, 
ог between 15 and 20 per cent of the adult population. 


These figures refer to the number of adults who receive 
some education in a single year. Тһе number who undertake 
adult education at some point in their working lives is much 
higher. Lowe estimated that perhaps more than one in three 
of the eligible population attend а course of adult education 
at least once in a lifetime? and the Russell Committee quotes 
an estimate that "one in three of the adult population, is 
touched by adult education over a period of ten years". 
This compares with an American estimate that half the adult 
population participate in an educational activity at least 
once in their working life. However, Lowe and the Russell 
‘Committee were both concerned with non-vocational education, 
and the figure for Participation in some form of adult edu- 
cation or training in a lifetime would be considerably higher. 
However, whatever assumptions are made, it is clear from 
these figures that for a considerable proportion of the adult 
population education is not "continuing" or “permanent” or 


27. See OECD, Adult Education in Sweden, (mimeo). 
28. Johnstone and Rivers, ор. cit, quoted in J. Lowe, ор. cit,, р, 831. 
29. J Lowe, op..cit., p. 262, 
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"lifelong" but terminates at the end of their regular schooling. 
Апа there is considerable evidence that those who receive 
most adult education and vocational training tend to be 
those who have already benefited most from regular. schooling. 
Lcwe points out that unskilled workers are almost totally 
unrepresented in non-vocational adult education, and Table 2 
above shows that the proportion of unskilled workers receiving. 
vocational training is 1 per cent, compared with 10: per cent. 
of skilled workers. So inequalities of opportunity and. 
participation in formal education are likely to be reinforced 
by unequal participation in post-formal education. For exam- 
ple, Mincer, Eckaus and Scoville һауе all demonstrated that in 
the United States the workers who receive most on-the-job: 
training have higher than. average educational attainment?? 
and Lowe shows that in Britain. those who leave school at the 
minimum school-leaving age are least likely. to. take. non= 
vocational courses in adult life. Thus, adult education tends to. 
bea complementto, rather than a substitute for, regular 
schooling. 
X. The Cost of Adult Education 


If it is difficult to. get accurate estimates of the volume 
ofeducation and training for adults, it is almost impossible: 
to get estimates of its cost, except for a few categories. There 
is no satisfactory estimate of the total cost of vocational 
training, and even the costs of training. covered by the 
Industrial Training Boardsare difficult (о measure, because 
very few industries have attempted to estimate the total costs 
of training; the levies and grants administered by the boards 
do not cover total expenditure on training Бу firms, and very 
few firms have accurate estimates of the total costs of on-the- 
job training. The Engineering Industry Training Board is 
30; Sce in particular R.S. Eckaus “Economic Criteria for Education 

and Training”, Review of Economics and Statistics, Мау 1964 and 

J.G. Scoville **Education and Training Requirements. for Occu- 

pations" Review of Economics and Statistics, November 1966, for 

a demonstration of the correlation between ''General Education 

Development" and “Specific Vocational Preparation” іп the U.S. 

Department of Labour’s Estimates of Worker Trait Requiremeuts: 

for 4,000 Jobs. 
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the only board that has carried out a survey to estimate the 
total cost of training in an industry, and used this as a basis 
for determining itslevy and grant policy. In 1964-65 the 
Board obtained information from a sample of firms, represent- 
ing 16 per cent of the total manpower in the engineering 
industry; the firms were not completely representative of the 
industry as a whole, but were chosen on the grounds that they 
‘were known to provide good training facilities. Ав a result 
of this survey it was estimated that the total gross costs of 
training in the industry were £117 million, of which £26 
million was for training administrative, technical and clerical 
staff, £79 million for craft trainees and £12 million for opera- 
tives. In terms of costs per trainee this represented £695 
per annum for administrative, technical and clerical workers, 
£520 for craft apprentices and £705 for operatives. Roughly 
60 per cent of the total, or about £70 million consisted of the 
‘wages and salaries of trainees. When firms were asked to 
estimate the value of trainees’ productive work they found 
this very difficult, and the resulting estimate of net costs is 
therefore very unreliable. but on average they subtracted about 
47 per cent of the wages and salaries of trainees, which gave 
а total net cost for the industry of £84 million; the wages and 
salaries of trainees would therefore account for 40 rather 
than 60 per cent of the total. This meant that the gross cost of 
training in the industry amounted to about 4 percent of the 
total wages and salaries bill, and the net cost to about 2.9 
per cent. Very few other boards have even attempted to 
estimate the total costs of training but estimates of expen- 
diture in the gas, oil and electricity industries suggest about 
4 per cent of total wages and salaries is devoted to training, 
and 3.8 per cent іп the shipping industry, and between 3 and 
3.5 per cent in the chemical industry. These figures are, 
however, slightly higher than might be expected in other 
industries, since all have a relatively high proportion of highly 
skilled workers, 


The only other source of information about training costs 
in industry is the Department of Employment’s Survey of 
‘Total Labour Costs in 1968, in which employers were asked to 
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estimate expenditure on training facilities, fees for outside 
courses, etc., and training board levies minus grants, also the 
wages and salaries of trainees while they were undergoing 
training. Once again, there may have been variations between 
firms in the way they estimated the costs of training, and 
whether or not they estimated the value of trainers’ productive 
work. The results show that in 1968 in manufacturing industry 
as a whole, training, including wages and salaries of trainees, 
amounted to 20 per employee, or 1.8 per cent of total labour 
costs (including insurance contributions, SET, provision for 
redundancy payments, subsidised services and fringe benefits, 
etc.) which is about 2 per cent of wages and salaries.9! The 
corresponding figures for the engineering industry were £27 
and 2.5 per cent, so that this is consistent with the Engineering 
Industry Training Board's own estimates of net training costs. 
In manufacturing industry as a whole, training costs varied 
from 0.2 per cent of total labour costs to 3.3 per cent, which 
would mean a range of about 0.3 to 3.5 per cent оҒ wages and 
salaries, and in non-manufacturing industries training costs 
varied from about 1 per cent to 3 per cent if wages and 
salaries. If these estimates are multiplied by the total wage 
and salary bill in each industry it would suggest that the total 
costs of training in the industries covered by the survey were 
about £390 million in 1970. 


On the other hand, some Industry Training Boards suggest 
that the total costs of training amount to 3-4 per cent of total 
wages and salaries, rather than 2-3 per cent, although these 
figures are probably not adjusted to allow for the value of 
trainees’ productive work, and' the industries concerned are 
those with a good training record, such as gas and electricity. 
However, very few firms have accurate estimates of the costs 
of on-the-job training, and the Department of Employment 
survey may have underestimated the costs of training not 
covered by training board grants. If so, this would mean 
that the levies raised by the Industry Training Boards, which 


31. Department of Employment, Labour Costs in Great Britain 1968, 
HMSO, London: p. 7. 
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range from under 1 per cent to 3.8 per cent, probably represent: 
less than half the total costs of training in industries covered 
by the Industrial Training Act. This is consistent with the 
experience of (һе Chemical Industry, Training Board, Гог 
example. In some cases, such as the Engineering Training 
Board, the levy represents a higher proportion of total training 
costs, whereas. іп the case of the Electricity. Supply. Industry, 
Which has the lowest levy, and uses this only to finance 
research and administrative costs, the level of the levy. is no 
indication. at all of the actual costs of training. In 1970-71 
the total: income. from levies of all training boards amounted 
to approximately £200 million, so that this would suggest. that 
the.total costs of training in the industries covered by the. Act 
would be about £5. million. Certsinly the total levies and 
grants of the training boards do not.represent the total costs 
of training in these. industries, since those boards which do- 
Sive cost-related grants rarely give 10. per cent of expenditure 
incurred, and other boards give grants. only for specific. types. 
of training, and few, boards give grants for on-the-job training. 
However, the question of what proportion of total costs is. 
covered by the £200 million has never been answered. 


The Industrial Training Act, however, covers only 15 
million out of 22 million employees; in particular it does not 
cover many of the people training for professional qualifica- 
tions, since it does not cover insurance or banking, medicine 
ог the legal profession. There are no estimates of the total 
costs of professional training, and those professions which 
have attempted to collect information, such as the medical 
profession, have had little success, so that only a very rough 
Buess can be made. The survey by the Engineering Industry 
Training Board showed that in 1964 the average cost of train- 
ing an administrative, technical or clerical worker was about 
£700 a year, including the Wages and salaries of trainees; if 
allowance were made for the productive work of trainees, 
the net cost of training, including wages of trainees аз well as 
instruction costs, would probably be about £500. If this figure 
is taken as a rough estimate of the average cost per year of 
providing in-service training for a professional worker, this 
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would mean that the total cost of all professional training 
would be about £200 million in 1970. Since this figure is based 
on cost estimates for 1964, rather than 1970, it is obviously 
toolow. On the other hand, a considerable proportion of 
professional training takes place through correspondence study 
and evening classes, so that the proportion of trainees' wages 
and salaries which should be counted in the cost of training in 
the professions may well be lower than for engineering training. 
A study of in-service training in the architectural profession 
in 1971 suggests that the direct costs of post-qualification 
training for architects average about £10 a day for instruction, 
and the indirect cost of the architect’s time about £20 a day, 
and it was estimated that the total was about £300,000 a year 
for the costs of instruction, and £400,000 a year for the value 
of trainees’ time. However, these figures relate only to 
education and training for qualified architects. In other 
professions, as section III showed, there is a considerable 
amount of in-service training for those studying for professio- 
nal qualifications, so that when all forms of professional 
training ‘ате: considered together, a figure of £200 million for 
the total costs of instruction and value of trainees’ time seems 


reasonable as a rough guess. 


In-service training in the Civil Service costs about £34 
million, which represents about 3} per cent of total salaries. 
Total government expenditure on adult retraining under the 
Vocational Training Scheme, and through various grants to 
industry was £30 million in 1970-71. This suggests that expen- 
diture on vocational training was at least £650 million. Some 
estimates, based on little evidence except subjective impressions 
of training in industry would put the total as high as 
£1,000 million, which would mean that 3.5 per cent of wages 
and salaries in the economy as a whole was spent on training. 
However, all these figures represent nothing more than'guesses 
about the expenditure of employers on-the-job and in-service 
training. Adequate evidence is just not available. 


32. Heaton and Williams, ор. cit., р. 6. 
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The picture is slightly better when we turn to government 
expenditure on adult education and training, but here too, 
there are gaps in the information. In 1970-71 total govern- 
ment expenditure on further and adult education (including 
current and capital expenditure and loan charges) was £325 
million for England and Wales. Figures are not yet available 
for the United Kingdom as a whole, but £370 million is 
probably a fairestimate. There is no Official breakdown of 
this total between the 300,000 full-time students and 3.3 million 
part-time students, but the DES calculate the number of full- 
time equivalent students іп further education by counting a 
sandwich student as 80 per cent, a part-time day student as 25 
per cent and an evening only student as 10 per cent of a full» 
time student. If these weights are applied to total expenditure 
this gives a total of about £200 million for all part-time further 
education. This covers both vocational and non-vocational 
education, and includes those studying for recognised qualifi- 
cations. The Russell Committee estimated that expenditure 
on non-vocational adult education was only about £20 million, 
or under £10 a head. This would mean that the total cost of 
all vocational courses, including courses leading to a recognis- 
ed qualification, was in the region of £180 million, for roughly 
1.7 million students, or slightly over £100 per head. However, 
the cost of courses for students: are included in the OECD 
statistics of regular education. If£100 million is assumed to 
be the cost of these vocational courses, this means that only 
about £80 million should be included in the costs of adult 
^ education and training. If this is simply added to the previous 
estimates of costs of Vocational education, it will involve some 
double-counting, since employers, or students, pay fees for 
part-time further education, and these will have already appea- 
red in estimates ofthe cost of industrial training. However, 
some calculations by the DES suggest that fees represent only 
about 5 per cent of the real costs of vocational courses,* so 
that the extent of double counting is probably very small. 


33. W. уап Straubenzee, “Тһе role of education in vocational train- 
ing", BACIE Journal, December 1970, p, 133. 
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It is difficult to include reliable cost figures for the Open 
University, since it was only just beginning to operate іп 1970- 
71, and 1971 was the first full accounting year, and costs in 
that year reflect the costs of establishing and building up new 
courses. Total expenditure in 1971 was £8 million, which 
meant about £350 per student, although the marginal costs of 
one extra student are considerably lower than this.9* 


According to the Defence Estimates, expenditure on train- 
ing in the Armed Services was estimated to be £222 million in 
1970-71, ог roughly 10 per cent of total expenditure on 
defence. This may not include all educational activities, but a 
total figure of £230 million seems a fair estimate. 


Finally, a rough estimate must be made of expenditure on 
Courses at private establishments, including. correspondence 
education. Very little information is available, but if the 
number of annual enrolments is multiplied by typical fees 
charged by some correspondence colleges, it would suggest 
about £20 million in 1970-71 for correspondence education. A 
recent survey of private establishments suggested that the total 
revenue of all private establishments was about £120 million 
in 1971-72, of which about £40 million was for private manage- 
ment courses, £17 milllon for language schools, and £19 million | 
for instruction at driving schools.95 


Thus, expenditure on all forms of adult training and educa- 
tion in 1970 was probably well over £1,000 million, and may 
have been as high as £1,200 million. Table 9 summarises the 
estimates of costs for each type of education or training given 
in this paper, which, it must be emphasized again, are extre- 
mely crude, and represent no more than a basis for further 
enquiry. As far as possible, the table tries to avoid double 
counting, although there may be a very slight overlap between 


34. The Report of the Vice Chancellor, The First Teaching Year of the 
Open University, 1971. See also L. Wagner, “Тһе Economics of the 
Open University, Higher Education, 1972. 

35. Economists’ Advisory Group, ‘‘Proprietary School Education in 
the United Kingdom", op. cit. 
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Some categories, for instance professional training and corres- 
pondence education. 


TABLE 9 


Estimated Costs of Adult Education and Training 
in the United Kingdom, 1970 


(£ millions) 


Industrial Training (not including professions) 500 
Profesisional Tairning 200 
In-service Training in the Civil Service 34 
Vocational Training Scheme 25 
Other Government expenditure on Training 5 
Part-time Further Education 80 
Open University 8 
Private Establishments, including correspondence 120 
Armed Services 230 
M REG ШАР у О il o o 
Total 1,202 


MOI ВО раљама Saving; lin io oos 


А figure of £1,200 million is rather less than half the total 
expenditure on formal education in 1970, which was roughly 
£2,500 million.. If we subtract the total expenditure on part- 
time education this leaves a total of about £2,280 million for 
all expenditure on full-time education in Schools, colleges and 
universities, which would mean that the costs of part-time 
education for adults were almost exactly half the total expendi- 


ture on full-time formal education, and therefore similar in the- 
ratio of numbers. 


This estimate of total costs of adult education and training 
includes actual wages and salaries paid to trainees, but not 
earnings foregone by trainees. The survey by the Engineering 
Industry Training Board suggested that wages and salaries of 
trainees accounted for 40. per cent of the net cost of training, 
and as much as 60 per cent, if no allowance is made for the 
productive value of trainees’ time. Тһе Economists? Advisory: 
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Group study of private education estimated that earnings 
foregone accounted for 40 per cent of the total resource costs 
of proprietary education. But they could not estimate how 
many of the students were actually being paid. Therefore, 
while it is clear that the value of trainees' time is a very 
important element in the costs of adult education, we still 
know very little about the distribution of these costs, and 
what proportion is borne by the trainee, in the form, of. earn- 
ings foregone, and what falls on the employer, who pays Wages 
but suffers foregone output. This would involve a major re- 
search study, including analysis of the ‘wage scales the appren- 
tices and skilled workers, and а real attempt to measure the 
value of trainees’ productive work. For the moment, therefore, 
we can only compare actual expenditure, on. adult education 
and the.. regular, system, rather than comparing their total 
resource costs. à қ 


However, even this crude comparison of costs and numbers 
is rather misleading since roughly half the total number of 
adults participating in education or training are taking non- 
vocational courses; ава expenditure оп! non-vocational >adult 
education represents: less. than 1 per cent of total educational 
expenditure. Thus the disparity is enormous. Adults taking 
non-vocational courses, who represent more than 20 per cent 
of the total number of young people in full-time education, 
receive less than 1 per cent of total educational resources, 
whereas the cost of vocational education or training for adults, 
who represent 20 to 30 per cent of the total number in formal 
education, is nearly 50 per cent of the total expenditure on 
regular education, according to the estimates in this paper. 


Much more work needs to be done оп the costs of adult 
education: and training before such comparisons can be at all 
reliable, but even the very crude estimates in this paper raise 
a number of questions about the balance of resources between 
education for adults and formal education for youth, and 
between vocational and non-vocational education for adults. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Scope of Paper 


This paper summarises statistics dealing with adult educa- 
tion in the United States. It begins by defining the term "adult 
education" as used in this paper and then cites trends іп adult 
education and federal government programmes which support 
it. An analysis of the participants іп adult education is pre- 
sented followed by information from studies of sponsors of 
adult education. The paper will then provide, in turn, statistics. 
on adult education as offered by public schools (primarily 
specialised career-training institutions), community organisa- 
tions, employers, ‘and other sources. Information from four 
major federal programmes are then provided : adult basic edu- 
cation, co-operative extension activities, adult vocational 
education, and manpower or job skills training. A special 
section includes: information on institutions which prepare 
teachers and administrators for adult education activities and 
а final one reviews sources used to finance adult education 


in the United States. 


It should be emphasized that adult education іп the United’ 
States is offered by a complex mixture of public and private, 
national and local organisations which seek to be responsive: 
to the educational demands of adults. While some programmes 
are financed by the Federal Government, almost no program- 
mes are directly operated at the national level. Even such 
major programmes as adult basic education and cooperative 
extension are conducted by non-federal groups in the various 
States. Federally financed manpower training projects are 
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operated by States and cities (and now by regional), consor- 
tiums), by employers or their associations, or by labour unions. 


While this diversity increases the opportunities for adults 
Чо participate in organised educational activities, it also makes 
precise measurement of the volume or characteristics of adult 
education programmes more difficult. This prompted two 
different study approaches, both of which are cited, in this 
paper. The first is a study of a sample of adults to determine 
Whether they took part in adult education and, if so, what 
‘sources were used. The second is a series of studies of sponsors 
of adult education. 


Difinition of Adult Education 


There are many definitions used to describe adult education 
in the United States. Interestingly enough, because of the 
variety of opinions as to what constitutes adult education, the 
largest professional society (the Adult Education Association 
of the United States) has never adopted a formal definition 
of the term. Most definitions used refer to the age of partici- 
pants, the level of offerings, the formal education structure 
provided, and the changes sought by the participants. 


Three.common definitions are as follows : 


— Adult education is organised instruction for persons 
beyond compulsory school age (17 years old and older) 
who are not enrolled full-time ina regular school or 
college programme. 


— Adult education is a Process through which persons no 
longer attending school on a regular, full-time basis 
undertake activities with the conscious intention of 
bringing about changes іп information, knowledge, 


1, Imogene E. Okes, Participation in Adult Education, 1969: Initial 
Report, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Office of 
Education, 
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understanding, skills, appreciation, and attitudes, 
or to identify “and solve personal or community pro- 
blems,? 


— Adult education is a process by which the instructional 
needs of adults, as perceived by themselves or by others, 
are met through organised learning experiences? 


Two other terms are used in the field and should be cited, 
Many prefer to call it “continuing education” or “lifelong 
learning” rather than “adult education” emphasizing the 
lifelong nature of the educational process, Some prefer the 
term "part-time student" on the assumtion that at the post- 
hige school level all part-time students are actually adult 
education students. This avoids the dilemma of how to count 
the 55 year-old who enrolls as a full-time students in a college 
or university. 


Trends Affecting Adult Education 


Society in the United States is changing in many respects 
and this is, to some extent, related to changes in the educat- 
ional patterns of adults. Key trends both mandate improved 
informatian about adult education and make its measurement 
more difficult. Some of these trends are cited below : 


1. Employers are assuming less responsibility for training 
employees and potential employees in basic job skills. 
A growing percentage of this skill training is being 
handled by community colleges (generally public, two- 
year institutions) and federally funded manpower train- 
ing programmes. A major development in the past 


2. А.А. Liveright. A Study of Adult Education in the United States, 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults. Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1968. 

3. Dale Chismore. ‘Preliminary Manual of Terminology about 
Adult/Continuing Education”. National Center for Education 
Statistics. U.S. Office of Education, 1971 (unpublished manu- 
Script). 
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two decades has been the growth of two-year colleges. 
which offer convenient and open access to collegiate 
education and provide programmes of occupational 
preparation and/or academic work creditable towards. 
а bachelor's degree. Federally funded programmes 
offer practical skills training in fields іп which a 
demand presumably exists, and are operated through 
State agencies, labour unions, Indian tribes, or through 
non-profit or profit-making organisations. 


In an attempt to break the cycle of poverty, public 
funds are being used to train adults for employment 
and,in purely economic terms, to help people move: 
themselves from the welfare rolls to the employed- 
taxpayer rolls. 


А sudden levelling-off іп student enrolments in both 
secondary schools and colleges has permitted, or even. 
encouraged, the expansion of educational services to 
adults. For example, in Montgomery Country, Mary- 
land(a suburbanarea just north of the District of 
Columbia) two local community college sends its coun- 
sellors to branches of the public library on a pre-arran- 
ged schedule to review its adult education offerings. 
with prospective students. 


Both public schools and public and private colleges, 
conditioned to growth, are paying increasing attention 
to programme opportunities offered in the area of 
adult and continuing education. The present surplus 
oftrained teachers in the United States encourages 
this attention. 


Just as educational institutions in the United States 
have expanded their Community service activities, 
other organisations increasingly are offering educatio- 
nal programmes focusing primarily on adults. (This. 
was encouraged during the War on Poverty launched: 
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by President Lyndon B. Johnson when industrial firms 
were, with their practical knowledge, sought as con- 
tractors to run Job Corps training centres). Іп addi- 
tionto them, churches, youth groups, and social ser- 
vice agencies now offer formal programmes of instruc- 
tion. Some informal educational institutions have 
been created such as the conversion of former stores 
to street academies or the creation of the Empire State 
College, a public institution in New York State which 
"contracts" with its students to grant an academic 
degree upon completion of a series of work and educa- 
tional tasks. 


4 Early planners іп adult education tended to be sales- 
oriented, their initial tasks were to gain sponsoring ins- 
titutions and enrol students. Now, as adult education 
matures, there is increasing interest in accountability 
and in better measurement. Statistics provide the 
frameworkwithin which evaluation can take place. 


5. Educational patterns for many young people in the 
United States are changing. Traditional patterns of 
successive layers of formal education are being replac- 
ed by intermittent patterns of educational activity. 
Thus, education for many is shifting to later years, 


Federal Legislation Dealing with Adult Education 


One of the earliest programmes in this area was the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service which had as its mission advising 
formers on the best methods of growing and marketing crops. 
Later, this was expanded to take inthe educational needs of 
farm women. Still later, as the programme grew and as States 
assumed more and more of a management role, the programme 
was retitled Co-operative Extension Service. Now it is being 
adapted to help meet needs in urban areas. The bulk of the 
funding for the programme, and support for the agent located 
in each country, comes from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture. 
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This is but one of. many federal programmes which provide 
specific financial support for adult education. The Appendix 
lists over 200 programmes which are Sponsored and funded by 
federalagencies. The complexity of the federal role in adult 
education is suggested by the variety and scope of these pro- 
grammes. 

То help co-ordinate national Policy іп this area, two advi- 
sory councils have been established : the National Advisory 
‘Council on Adult Education and the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Extension and Continuing Education. 


Studies of Participants in Adult Education 


Three studies made over a period of years provide probably 
the best measure of the rate at which adults Participate in 
educational activities and the changes in that rate. Details in 


The techniques used to collect these date may be of parti- 
Cular interest. The U.S. Bureau of Census conducts а national 
household survey each month to meet а number of national 
informational needs, probably the most significant being the 
development of figures on the rate of labour force Participation 
and unemployment, As part of this Survey of 105,000 persons 
(50,000 households) їп May 1969 and May 1972, questions 


any member of the household during the preceding year. By 
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FIGURE A 


Number of Adult Education Participants, Total Eligible 
Population, and Percent of Participation, 1957-72 


«School year Total Adult Percent of 
eligible education Participants to 
population participants eligible қ 
population 
и И ОВИ аа ари они а АДЕ: 6 

1956-57% 105,560,000 8,270,000 7.8 
1968-69** 119,598,000 13,041,000 10.9 
1971-72*** 127,263,000 15,734,000 12.4 


* Marie D. Wann and Marthine V. Woodward, Participation іп Adult 
Education, 1957, U.S. Office of Education (Circular 539), 1959. 


** Tmogene E. Okes, Participation in Adult Education, 1969: Full 
Report. National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Office of 
Education (in publication process). 


*** Imogene Е. Okes, Participation in Adult Education 1972, National 
Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Office of Education (publication 
now being prepared). 


ed count of participation by individuals, in contrast to the 
data from sponsors of adult education activities which may 
count the same individual more than once. 


Information from the 1972 survey was used to plot the rela- 
tive use of varying sources of adult education in the United 
States. Figure B shows the sources listed іп response to this 
question “Who gave this course or sponsored this activity 2 
Because of the nature of the question, obviously more than 
one source may have been checked and the totals, therefore, 
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FIGURE B 


Sources of Adult Education Used by Participants, 1972 


Source Percent Using 
Four-year college or university 21.4 
Employer 16.6 
Two-year college or technical institute 16.3 
Public school system 14.0 
Community organisation 12.7 
Private vocational school 8.9 
Tutor or private instructor 6.0 
Labour union or professional organisation 5 
All other 10.4 


add up to more than 100 per cent.* 


A number of participants took two or more different adult 
education courses or activities during the year. Altogether, 
the 15,734,000 participants took 25,572,000 activities, or an 
adverse of 1.64 рег person. In actuality, only 31.7 per cent of 
the participants took more than one activity во that the ауе-- 


4. A study made by the U.S. Department of Labor, using data from 
October 1972, indicated that 1,500,000 adults 35 years of age or 
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ТАН numberof those with more than one was considerably 
igher. 


2 Participation in adult education by age, sex, race, and 
Prior educational level is shown in Table 1. Women are some- 
what more likely to be parlicipating in adult education than 
men. Age figures indicate that the median age for adult educa- 
tion participants is in the early 30s with 91 per cent of the 
participants 54 years of age or younger. Whites tend to par- 
ticipate in adult education (92.3 per cent) more than their 
share (around 88 per cent) of the total population. Table 1 
also shows the per cent of adult education participants with 
various amounts of formal education completed. That those 
with more education are the most likely to take part in adult 
*education is shown in Figure C. 


FIGURE C 


Percent of Participation in Adult Education by Highest 
Level of Education Completed, 1972 


Highest Level of Education Percent of Each Group 
Completed Participating in Adult 
Education, 1971-72 


Non-high school graduate 4.1 
High school graduate 12.4 
‘Some college 22.9 
"College graduate and post-graduate 30.5 
АП levels 124 


Rates of participation are shown in Table 2 which uses 
three main groupings ; participants in adult education, non- 
Participants, and full-time students. Ву occupation, the high- 
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est rates of participation were reported by professional/techni- | 
cal personnel, clerical Workers, and by managers and adminis- 
trators. 


Selective rates of Participation by family status and num- 
ber of children in the family also are shown in Table2. Cont- 
rary to what might be anticipated, those with more children 
are more likely to be involved in adult education activities. 


While adult education has been cited as means to occupa- 
tional progress, reports from those actually involved indicate 
that employed persons and those with the highest incomes are 
more apt to take part than those without a job, as shown іп. 
Figure D. 


FIGURE D 


Participants and Non-participants in Adult Education by 
Employment Status and Family Income, 1972 


Employment Percent Yearly Percent 
Status ---- -- Family ——————— 
Partici- Моп- Income Parti- Моп- 
pants — Partici- cipants Parti- 


pants cipants 


74.0 54.5 Under $3,000 4.5 11.6 
Vocational from 


work 22 23 $3,000-$4,999 58 117 
Seeking work 34 2.8 85,000-87,499 11.2 15.0 
Housekeeping 17.3 29.5 $7,500-$9,999 14.0 14.8 
Student 12 02 $10,000-g24,999 305 234 
Unable to work 0.2 2.2 $15,000-$24,999 23.0 13.4 
Other 1.8 8.5 $25,000 and over 7.4 41 
Total 100.1 100.0 Not available 3.6 6.0 


Total 100.0 1000 


ТАВІЕ 1 


Sponsor of Administration for Adult Education Activity, by age, Highest Level of Education 
Completed, Race and Sex of Participants, 1972 


Characteristics 


Total number 
(thousands) 


Total Public 2-yr. Private 4-yr. 
grade| college voca- college] ег 
high or tional univer- 

tech. school sity 


inst. 
2 3 4 5 6 $ 


Етріоу- 


Com- Labour Tutor Other 

munity Union or 
or Private 
Profes- Instruc- 
sional tor 

8 9 10 1 


15,734 2,200 2,561 1,393 3,367 2,613 


Age 
17-24 years 
25-34 years 


un ———— ————————!—— À'ÁÁÓÓMÓÉ 


Percent of Totals 
21.6 234 30.8 32.0..222. 177 
332 316 321 331 394 338 


1,996 871 944 1,481 
127 10.8 14.5 17.2 
31.1 35.6 31.6 31.1 


Hos- Not 
pital avail- 
cble 
12 13 
64 98 
37.6 20.2 
27.2 29.2 


(Contd.) 


зе рәпип 


1544 


Other 35402: 2.6 
Sex 
Male 2 49.0 28.5 494 
Еетаје 50.8 71.5 50.6 


9.3.21 
10 13 


57.2 512 
42.8 48.6 


5.6 
1.3 


68.3 
31.7 


6.5 
1.1 


29.4 
70.6 


3.9 
1.9 


60.2 
30.8 


29.7 
70.3 


Note: Data do not add as individual participants may have used more than one source. 


Source : Okes, op. cit., 1972, 


56.1 
43.9 


0 


32.0 
68.0 


2.4 


38.4 
41.6 


5210185 рәп 
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TABLE 2 


Participants in Adult Education, Non-Participants and 
Full-Time Students, by Occupation, Sex and Family 


Status, 1972 
Characteristics Parti- Non- Full- 
cipants Partici- time 
pants Students 
1 2 3 4 
Total Number (thousands) 14,734 111,529 11,602 
Percents 
Occupation 
Professional/Tech. 
Engineer 2.2 0.7 0.0 
Medical/Health 3.7 1.1 0.5 
Teachers/Ex. СІ, 9.0 1.4 0.8 
Other Prof./Tech. 9.5 3.3 3.0 
Farmers, Farm Management 11 2.4 1.6 
Managers & Admin. 8.5 5.9 0.8 
Sales 49 3.5 4.2 
Clerical 13.1 9.8 8.3 
Craftsmen & Kind 9.1 8.0 1:3 
Operatives, Transport 6.2 10.5 43 
Services and Labour 9.0 10.3 15.5 
None/No Response 23.8 43.2 59.6 
SEN rc pue o E NE СЫ агы И КАРИ СРЕ НЕНА 
Total 100.1 100.1 100.0 
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Number іп thousands 


Male Family Head Total 6,771 43,756 966 
ЕЕ а TOV И ВЫ ИИ Udo c MB 
Percents 

No Children 36.7 52.5 65.2 
1 Child 21.5 16.0 16.9 
2 Children 21.7 15.1 13.5 
3 Children 11.8 8.7 3.4 
4 or more Children 8.3 7.6 1.1 

Total 100.0 99.9 100.1 


Number in thousands 


Female Family Head Total 1,712 13,369 153 
Percents 

No Children 65.4 74.6 62.6 

1 Child 14.3 9.8 13.6 

2 Children 10.3 T1 10.5 

3 Children 5.3 4.1 4.0 

47 4.3 9.3 


4 or more Children 


Total 100.0 99.9 99.9 
LU anderes binos тала рер еш за ара ign ROT 
(Сота) 
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TABLE 2 (Contd.) 


Number in thousands 


Wife of Head total 5,251 39,958 371 
Percents 

No Children 35.0 46.1 57.1 

1 Child 20.5 18.3 19.5 

2 Children 222 17.4 15.9 

3 Children 13.5 9.8 5.9 
4 or more Children 8.7 8.4 1.6 

== 

Total 99.9 100.0 100.0 


Note: Percent details may not add Up to 100.0percent because of 
rounding. 


Source : Okes, op. cit., 1972, 


Nearly half of those participating in adult education have 
an occupational motive as shown in Figure E. Note that these 


percentages add up to more than 100 as Some participated in 
more than one type of subject. 


An earlier study based upon a sample of 2,848 persons who 
Were taking adult education in 1962, tended to confirm these 
results? This Study, however, did include certain activities 
‘sponsored by religious organisations and independent study 
which were excluded from the Okes study. Definitions very 
among surveys so that precise comparisons are not possible. 
However, a great degree of comparability was noted which per- 
mitted the analysis of Subjects reported and listed in Figure F. 


5. Johnstone and Rivers, Volunteers for Learning, pp. 49-50. 
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FIGURE E 


Type of Subjects Studied by Participants in Adult 
Education, 1972 


Type of Subject Percent 
Occupational Training 46.5 
General Education 25.9 
Personal and Family Living 14.0 
Social and Recreational 12.0 
Community Issues ; 9.8 
АП other and no response 3.4 

FIGURE Е 


Type of Subject Studied by Participants in Adult 
Education, 1972 


Type of Subject Percent 
Occupational Training 31.9 
General Education 11.9 
Personal and Family Living 17.5 
Social and Recreational 18.7 
Community Issues 3.7 
Religion, Morals, and Ethnics 13.0 
АП Other А 3.3 

Total 100.0 
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The location of classes and method of instruction used are 
‘shown in Table 3. As might be expected, most schools and 
colleges held their classes in their own buildings. However, a 
wide variety of sites were used by all of the sponsors of adult 
education. The method of presentation indicates that more 
than half of the classes were conducted in traditional class- 
rooms. 


The length of time scheduled for adult education activities 
is shown in Table 4. This indicates that 30.8 per cent of the 
participants engage in activities scheduled for three hours per 
week. Some participants, of course, Particularly where job 
training was involved, spent 40 hours on ап activity. The 
same table shows the total instructional hours spent in a year 
оп an activity. The median for instruction time spent during 
the year on. the activity was 32.9 hours. 


The great virtue of the analysis of participation is the infor- 
mation which it showed on the sources (sponsors or adminis- 
trators) of adult education. Information on these Sources is 
analysed, in turn, in the next section of this paper. 


Public School Adult Education 


It is only natural that the public school system should be a 
major source of adult education activities, as the largest single 
Source of education in the United States. Several national 
surveys made between 1947-48. and 1969-70 have highlighted 
the role played by public schools іп meeting adult educational 
needs. 


The total number of adults enrolled through public schools 
was 8,346,828 in 1968-69 and 9,248,020 іп 1969-70 according 
to a survey by Okes.? Analysis of data from this survey will be 
based upon 1968-69 as more detail was collected for that year. 


6. Imogene E. Okes, Adult Education in the Public Education System. 
1968-69 and 1969-70, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Office of Education, 1974. 
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Information for this survey came from reports filled out by 
the Department of Education, or their equivalents, in the vari- 
ous States and other areas. Each State appointed a co-ordina- 
torwho was asked to provide data оп enrolment and other 
Characteristics of adult education funded by special federal 
programmes as well as for programmes operated by the State 
and by local school districts. State patterns for conducting 
adult education vary. In some States, public adult education 
is the responsibility of community colleges rather than secon- 
dary schools. Thus, of the 8,346,828 enrollees in 1968-69, 15.3 
percent (1,275,961) were in programmes conducted through 
community colleges and, therefore, duplicate figures presented 
for colleges and universities. 


Three studies over a period of two decades have shown dra- 
maticincreases in the percentage of persons enrolled in adult 
education through public school systems, as shown in Figure 
G. 


FIGURE G 


Enrolment in Public Schoo] Adult Education as a Percent 
of Total Residential Population, 1947-48, 1956-57, 


and 1969-70 
о, о 
Year* Percent of Adults Enrolled in* 


Public School Adult Education 


cL MA M M oc == 


1947-48 $ 1.49 
1956-57 2.64 
1969-70 4.59 


UNE 1-50 Sy 


* Data based upon U.S. Office of Education surve; 
ys conducted by 
Klempfer (1947-48), Holden (1956-57), and Okes (1969-70) 
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Most of the analyses made of this data focused on distinc- 
tions between States. Because these would be of less interest 
to an international audience, summary statistics from some of 
the tables have been assembled and appear in Table 5. 


"College aad University Adult Education 


In the past few decades, vast changes have occurred in the 
‘total enrolment, institutions attended, and part-time enrolment 
(adult education students) in programmes of colleges and 
universities. 


Between 1950 and 1972, the number of degree credit 
students enrolled in colleges and universities grew from 
2,286,000 in 1950 (14.2 per cent of the population age 18 to 
24) to 8,265,000 (31.8 per cent) in 1972.7 An even greater rate 
of increase occurred in enrolments in the two-year community 
colleges. As recently as 1970, these schools enrolled 451,000 
degree-credit students. By 1972, this had jumped to 1,792,000. 
For the first time, in the fall of 1973, more beginning college 
students (including degree candidates and non-degree students) 
enrolled in two-year colleges than in four-year colleges and 
universities—thus completing a steady growth pattern which 
began when the first of these two-year colleges opened their 
-doors in the early 1900s. 


Many factors have accounted for the rapid growth of 
‘community (two-year) colleges. They feature low-tuition 
charges plus additional savings as most of their students live 
at home, they tend to offer a more vocationally-oriented 
curriculum, and they offer programmes which appeal to a 
"wide range of students, including adults. Data in Figure H 
:show that almost half of all two-year college students are part 
aime (many of them adults). 


At the same time, as shown in Figure I, more students 


7. Digest of Educational Statistics, 1973, p. 74-83. 
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TABLE 5 


Selected Findings from Survey of Adult Education in 
Public Education Systems, 1968-69 


=—— АЛ ЕЦ АЛ s 
Enrolment Status 
Percent 


14.4 Full-time students (15 hours or more per week of instruc-- 
tion) 


85.6 Part-time students 


100.0 Total 


Sponsorship, by Level of Government Funding (where multi-sponsored,. 
first listed source was used) 


Level of Government Number of Programmes Total Student: 


Enrolment 

Federal 531 4,636,822 
State 19.5 1,784,230 
Local 27.4 1,925,776 
Total 100.0% 8,346,828: 


Teachers Involved 


Number Percent 
Part-time 201,936 88.0 
Full-time 27,425 12.0 


Total 229,361 100.0 
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Reason for Taking Programme 


| Programme Percent Percent 

| Most Important Secondary: 

| Purpose Purposes 
Basic education 14.0 19.4 
High school Diploma or 

} equivalency 9.7 23.9 
Occupational training 32.7 20.9 
General academic and college subjects 16.1 12.4 
Other 5.4 3.8 
Not reported 22.1 19.6 

Total 100.0 100.0 


Source: Imogene E. Okes, ор. cit. 


FIGURE H 


Full and Part-time Enrolments in Two-year Colleges 
Fall 1965 to Fall 1971* 


о __-- е 


Year Full-time Part-time Percent 
Enrolment Enrolment Part-time 
а а а а i: Че ота тет E 
1965 671,015 610,501 47.6 
1966 792,006 664,157 45.6 
1967 886,800 792,056 472 
196% 1,020,660 888,458 46.5 
1969 1,170,482 1,064,187 47.6 
1970 1,282,604 1,164,797 47.6 
1971 1,387,207 1,299,964 48.4 


лол cadi Рок epi nag HA HL eee 
* Robert J. Pitchell, Financing Higher Education for Adult Students, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1974, p. 27. 
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FIGURE I 


Full and Part-time Enrolments in Graduate School, 
Fall 1967 to Fall 1972* 


Year Full-time Graduate Part-time Graduate Percent 
Enrolments Enrolments Part-time 
1967 450,436 449,529 49.9 
1968 471,693 569,469 54.7 
1969 364,518 А 593,579 62.0 
1970 379,784 662,077 63.5 
1971 389,291 626,069 617 
1972 394,653 975,293 63.1 


* Robert J. Patchell, Financing Higher Education for Adult Students, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1974, p. 27. 


*nrolled at the graduate level were part-time, primarily adults 
combining education with other activities. 


Measurement of adult education activities in colleges and 
universities has proved іо?Бе one of the most difficult measure- 
Ment tasks in adult education. Record-keeping procedures 
on large Campuses often fail to record significant adult educa- 
tion activities, 


Institutions 


A survey of college and university adult education was 
‘conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics in 
1967-1968, Figure J shows the number of collegiate institu- 
tions reporting adult education activities and the type of credit 
offered by these institutions for that activity. Three types of 
credit were utilised in Teporting on adult education activities : 
degree credit (fully creditable towards a college degree), degree 
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FIGURE J 


Number and Percent of Colleges and Universities Offering 
Adult Education Activities and Degree Credit Status 
of this Work, 1967-68* 


дм 


Surveyed Institutions Number Percent 
Total 2,336 100.0 
Total respondents 2,202 94.3 
Reporting adult education activities 1,223 52.4 
Reporting no adult education activities 979 41.9 
Reporting adult education activities 1,223 52.4 
Reporting only non-credit activities 611 26.2 

Reporting only degree-credit optional 

activities 121 5.2 
Reporting both types of activities 491 21.0 
Reporting non-credit activities 1,102 47.2 
Reporting non-credit activities only 611 26.2 
Reporting both types of activities 691 21.0 
134 5.7 


Not reporting 


ж Florence В. Kemp, Non-credit Activities in Institutions of Higher 
Education Registrations, 1967-68, National Center for Education 
Statistics, U.S. Office of Education, 1972, p. 2. 


credit optional (where under certain circumstances the work 
may be. accepted towards an academic degree), and non- 


credit. 
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Typically, adult education work at the college level is 
offered by a special unit on the campus which may be entitled 
the Evening College, the Extention Division, or the School of 
General Studies. Sometimes Special schools on the campus, 
Such as the College of Medicine, offer short courses to profes- 
Sionals interested in latest developments in their fields. 


Registrations 


Of the 5,643,958 registrations in non-credit activities in 
1967-68, 86.4 per cent (4,877,297) were in public institutions, 
as shown in Table 6. Registrations are the sum total of those 
enrolled in individual classes and, therefore, involve duplicate 
counting. By far the largest single source of higher adult 
education was that represented by public universities, 


Varied types of instruction methods were used іп adult 
education programmes in colleges and universities, as presen- 
ted in Table 7, 


Occupational Refresher Courses 


А major goal of the 1967-68 survey was to identify the role 
of colleges and universities in helping to update skills and 
Knowledge about Specific occupational fields. The data from 
the survey indicated that 955,786 of the registrations were for 
occupational refresher activities, Of these about а fifth were 
in the various fields of health. Details on the numbers enrol- 
led in specific fields are shown in Table 8. 


An analysis of the results of this survey suggested that 
colleges аге grossly under-reporting their adult education 
activities. This is the^resu]t. of institutions havin 
interpreting what is meant by adult education and scattered 


Future Surveys of adult education as offered by Colleges and 
Universities should be aided by taking a smaller sample of 
institutions and following them up more carefully. Also, the 
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TABLE 6 


Estimated Registrations in Non-Credit Activities and 
Number of Institutions of Higher Education with 
those Activities, by Control and Level of 
Institutions, 1967-68 


Number. Percent distribution 
Вес: fs BL даје ЗАВ (Жа МЕНЕ Жасан X озын 
Level Regis- Institu- Regis- Institu- 
trations tions trations tions 


; Publicly and privately controlled 


Total 5,643,958 1,102 100.0 100.0 
Universities 4,153,848 146 73.6 13.2 
Under 4-year 702,031 534 12.4 48.5 
2-year 788,079 422 14.0 38.3 

Publicly controlled 

Total 4,877,297 621 86.4 564 
"Universities 3,754,580 91 66.5 83 
"Other 4-year 390,948 169 6.9 15.3 
2-year 731,769 361 13.0 32.8 

Privately controlled 

Total 766,661 481 13.6 43.6 
Universities 399,268 55 7.1 5.0 
Other 4-year 311,083 365 5.5 334 
2-year 56,310 61 1.0 5.5 


Source: Kemp, op.cit., p. 5. 
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associations of leaders of adult education in colleges seem 
vitally interested in more precise measurement in this area and 
they plan to ask their membership to make a special effort to 
co-operate in future surveys. 


Another source of assistance is the development ofthe 
Continuing! Education Unit, a new concept for recording 
participation in adult education. The CEU, as it is called, is 
defined as : 


Ten contact hours of participation in an organised continu- 
ing education experience under responsible sponsorship, 
capable direction, and qualified instruction. 


Thus, one might earn a unit for attending 10 sessions of a 
class which met for one hour a week for ten weeks. Or one 
might obtain 2.4 units for attending a workshop which met 
eight hours a day for three days (24 hours in all). As the CEU 
is adopted asa record-keeping device by colleges and universi- 
ties more precise information should be available for colleges. 
and university adult education activities. 


The CEU, incidentally, is intended not only for use by 
colleges and universities but also for measuring employer- 
sponsored adult education where there is even less of a link to 
academic measurement than found on campuses. 


A 1972-73 survey of their memberships (including most of 
the largest sources of higher adult education) made by the 
Association of University Evening Colleges and the National 
University Extension Association Provides some very useful 
data on the types of courses being studied. All of these are 
offered at times or under Conditions favouring participation 
by adults. In many cases, however, the courses carry regular 
credit towards a degree and. thus, are taken by both degree 


8. Keith Е. Glancy and John А. Rhodes, Jr. The Continuing Education 
Unit, National University Extension Association (Suite 360, One 
Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, DC 20036), 1974, p, 3. 
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candidates and the type of student generally classed as “adult”, 
Data in Table 9 show that total registrations number 4,591,037 
(of which 2,354,312 are in degree credit courses, 344,606 in 
non-degree credit, and 1,892,119 in non-credit courses). The 
two largest areas of enrolment education and business and 
management have clear career implications. 


NON-COLLEGIATE, POST-SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Tn the last few years, considerable interest has been shown 
in the activities of non-collegiate post-secondary schools which 
offer either residence or correspondence training. These schools 
tend to be proprietary (run for a profit) or organised as a 
non-profit institution (but generally operated by a single indivi- 
dual). Some of these schools are owned by major corporations 
and operated as a part of the chain of institutions. 


These schools have come into the national spotlight for 
many reasons. State legislators, in allocating funds for 
public education, have expressed interest in them to avoid 
providing public funds for education that duplicates an already 
existing programme Operated under private sponsorship. 
Recent federal legislation set up statewide planning commiss- 
ions (known as 1202 commissions after the Act which created 
them) to develop comprehensive programmes of Post-secondary 
education based upon the total available number of schools. 
in the State and their programmes and capacities. 


Several federal agencies have Shown a special interest нь 
these schools. The Department of Labor is very much interest- 
ed in their role in helping to meet the needs for skilled 
manpower. The Office of Education has recently been autho- 
rised to make students in these schools eligible for certain 
student financial aid programmes, The Federal Trade Commiss- 
ion is drafting new regulations of control the advertising: 
policies of these schools and to Provide a well-defined plan 
for granting refunds to students who withdraw before comple- 
ting the programme. 
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By way of background, in contrast to the 2,606 colleges and 
universities operating in the fall of 1971, there were over four 
times as many non-collegiate institutions offering occupational 
programes.? Data on them, as categorised by type of school 
are shown in Table 10. 


The first national survey of the programme and enrolments 
at these institutions is now being completed. Pending the 
results from this survey, a national estimate of 2,000,000 
students in these schools may be cited. Of these, it is 
assumed that approximately 20 per cent (or 400,000) 
students are adults attending school part-time. 


The same study is designed to report on enrolments in 
correspondence schools. While relatively few in number (155. 
according to the 1971 directory) these tend to serve large 
numbers of students. Some reported enrolments of 40,000 to 
60,000 and an estimated 1,000,000 students were enrolled 
nationwide. As relatively few of these students were enrolled 
full-time and most were over 17 years of age, it is assumed 
that 80 per cent (or 800,000) were adult education students. 
By the end of 1974, more precise data should be available 
on these schools. 


Community Organisation-Sponsored Adult Education 


A. survey of a national sample of 4,584 non-profit commu- 
nity organisations was made in the spring of 1972 to develop 
national estimates of the numbers of these organisations. 
offering adult education programmes and the scope and 
characteristics of their efforts. 


A major technical problem related to this project was the 
development of the universe from which the sample would be 


9. Evelyn R. Kay, Directory of Post-secondary Schools with Оссира- 
tional Programmes, 1971, National Center for Education Statistics, 


U.S. Office of Education 1973. : 
10. Evelyn R. Kay., Adult Education іп Community Organisations, 


National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Office of Education, 
1974. 
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‘drawn. The sample was eventually drawn from lists which 
came from two sources, The first was a national list of tax- 
exempt organisations maintained by the U.S. Department of 
the Treasury as a part ofthe work of the Internal Revenue 
Service. The second was the development of a master list of 
non-profit agencies in 50 selected geographical areas. These 
ranged from the large New York City metropolitan area to a 
rural country in Missouri. The main source used to locate 
agencies was the local telephone book which was cheked for 
possible agencies, using a set of key words generally found 
in titles. 


Details on the types. the programme offered by organisa- 
tions (Table 11) show that the most frequently offered courses 
Were in the areas of religion, personal and family living, 
community issues, and Sports and recreation. Considerably 
fewer activities deal with general education and occupational 
training. 


For analysis purposes, these non-profit, community agencies 
‘were classed into six groups. The definitions of these groups 
and the number of persons whom they serve is as follows : 


1. Churches, which were defined to include synagogues 
and other places of worship, accounted for 50,480 (75 
рег cent) of the 66,770 community organisations with 
adult education activities and served 3,614,000 persons 
(32.9 per cent), 


2. Religious organisations other than churches, estimated 
at 3,310 provided adult education for 474,000 persons. 
This group included church headquarters organisations, 
councils of churches, church federations, and organi- 
sations with close links to the church. The Salvation 
Army and certain youth centres, schools, homes for 
the aged, and home health agencies were also included. 
However, if the latter organisations reported broad 
progammes ofa community nature (other than religi- 
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ous instruction), it was listed as a civic, social service, 
or other type of organisation. 


3. Үз and Кей Cross Chapters, which play a signifi- 
cant role in adult education activities, provide such 
activities for 3,050,000 persons in an estimated 3,360 
installations. 


4. Civic Organisations, totalling 3,730 and providing adult 
education activities for more than 1,175,000 adults, 
included neighbourhood centres, senior citizens 
groups, and such community-oriented groups as 
taxpayers associations, civil liberties groups, and other 
groups concerned with community issues and better- 
ment. 


5. Social Service Organisations were estimated at 4,350, 
with 2,285,000 participants. This group comprised 
social welfare organisations and  health-oriented 
groups, such as the American Cancer Society, voca- 
tional rehabilitation organisations, and alcoholism 
councils. ^ 


6. Cultural organisations, totalling 1,540 and offering 
adult education activities to 370,000 participants, inclu- 
ded social and literary societies, civic theatre groups, 
and symphony societies, as well as **miscellaneous" 
organisations which, on the basis of information avail- 
able, could not be classified in any other group. 


For the purposes of this survey, a course Was defined as an 
organised curriculum of three hours or more presented 
on a regular or systematic basis during the 12-month 
survey period. If the same course was repeated more than 


11. Y'sincluded the Young Men's Christian Association (YMCA), 
Young Women's Christian Association (YWCA), Young Men's 
Hebrew Association (YMHA), and Young Women's Hebrew Asso- 
ciation (YWHA). 
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"once during the year or presented to separate groups, it was 
listed as one course. Based upon information from this study, 
it is estimated that 66,700 community organisations offer adult 
education programmes. They offer a total of 321,040 courses 
with a total registration of 14,214,000. The average number 
of Courses per organisation was five, the average number of 
registrations per organisations was 213, and the average num- 
Ђег of registrations per course was 44. 


Institutions were asked to report on the length of the coure 
ses which they offered, in total hours as shown in Figure K. 
The longest courses tended to be those providing occupational 
‘Skills and adult basic education. The shortest were in the areas 
-of community issues and personal and family living. 


FIGURE K 
Length of Adult Education Courses Offered by Community 
Organisations, 1972 
Length (in hours) Percent 
3-4 13.7 
5-19 50.6 
20-49 ‚ 172 
50-149 13.3 
150 ог тоге 5.2 
Ијан али АШК РИШ ас а 

Total 100.0. 


авылы 

A series of questions asked about age (median 38.3), sex 
(57.9 per cent female), membership required to take courses 
47.5 per cent said “‘Yes”), and whether students must pay а fee 
to take a course (16.7 per cent said "Yes"). Details on the 


responses to these questions appear in Table 12. 
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Three types of teachers were involved іп the educational 
programmes of community agencies. Teachers could be persons 
specifically hired for that purpose, administrators already emp- 
loyed by the who taught part-time or outsiders who taught the 
Courses on a part-time basis, Details of these three categories 
and other key relationships such as whether paid or work on 
а volunteer basis are shown in Table 13. 


Employer Training Adult Education 


Probably the most difficult areas of measurement in adult 
education deals with programmes operated by employers. Few 
firms or agencies keep records on this activity and many indi- 
viduals fail to recall it if they are asked to report on their par- 
ticipation in adult education. 


Private Industry 


Lack of adequate data on adult education as offered by 
private industry is а severe handicap because it is very likely 
that the largest single-source of adult education тау. be occu- 
pational training and job skill acquisition programmes offered 
by business organisations. 


This was confirmed by a Presidential task force іп 1967 
which concluded :!* 


“Тһе most serious informational gap encountered by 
the task force is the lack of comprehensive, up-to-date, 
aggregate data on the nature and scope of training in 
private industry. The available national training stu- 
dies, while useful in providing a general understanding 
of the configuration of training in the private and pub- 
lic sectors, need to be updated, improved technically 
and made more comprehensive, Specifically, the 


12. A Government Commitment to Occupational Training іп Industry: 
Report of the Task Force on Occupational Training in Industry, 
(Washington, DC, August 1968). 
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government should conduct а survey or series of train- 
ing programmes in private industry. These studies. 
should provide detailed information on enrolments їп, 
and completions of, training programmes, by оссира- 
tion, industry and type of training and on: the charac- 
teristics of trainees.” 


Employers are involved with education in two major ways. 
The first is through payment of tuition for employees taking 
Courses through schools and colleges. A study by the National 
Tndustrial Conference Board indicated that among 200 organi- 
Sations (some of which were in Canada, 155 of them had a 
tuition aid plan through which 193,156 employees were aided 
(5.3 per cent of their total number of employees).'? In the most 


active firm in this Survey, 46.7 per cent of the employees used 
this plan. 


A second method by which employees are involved is the 
result of agreements reached during collective bargaining ses- 
sions with unions. In 1969, a Bureau of Labor Statistics study: 
indicated that 334 of 1,823 major collective bargaining agree- 
ments contained training, restraining, and tuition aid provi- 
sions." Details are shown in Figure I. 


ties. The Centre soon will move to permanent quarters offering: 
classrooms, dormitories, and eating facilities, 


Education 
As might be expected, professional teachers are themselves. 
13. J. Roger O'Meara, Employee Tuition Aid Plans, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 1970, p. 93, 


14, U.S. Department of Labor, Major Collective Bargaining. Agree- 
ments: Training and Retraining Provisions, 1969, p. 8; 


црно" о 
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FIGURE L 


Tuition Aid and On-the-job Training Provisions of 
Collective Bargaining Contracts, 1969 


$$ eA cL Пе eT 


Occupational Group Total with, With With On-the-job 
Training of Tuition Aid Training 
Retraining —————— -------- 
Provisions ^ Number Number 
Ом РУ ле 
АП occupational groups. 344 32 245 
Plant (blue-collar) 281 36 197 
White-collar 94 22 76. 
Professional 41 13 3r 
Clerical 65 17 50 
Sales 21 2 20 


Note : Data are non-additive because an agreement may cover retrain- 
ing, tuition aid, or on-the-job training, Notincluded were: 70: 
agreements which agreed on training, in principle, by deferred 
actual determination of the method of training. 


often, students. Many reasons motivate teachers to study 2 
career advancement possibility or mandatory requirements for 
continued profession refresher. Some teachers seek to change 
fields while others seek generaleducation. A 1970-71 study: 
made by the National Education Association shows 1,259,882. 
teachers (61 per cent of the 2,062,000) took some form of study 
during the preceding three years. The mean number of semes- 
ter hours earned was nine (roughly the equivalent of 144 hours. 
of classroom activity plus outside preparation time). Details. 
for 1965-66 and 1970-71 are shown in Table 14. This includes. 
both activities sponsored by employers and those where the 
initiative was taken by the participating teacher. College- 
and universities have begun to offer so many courses for pro- 
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fessional advancement that а special directory of development 
"opportunities is published annually.!5 


Federal Government 


As the largest single employer іп the United States, it is 
only natural that the Federal Government would also be one 
of the largest trainers of adults. In fiscal year 1973 (July 1972- 
June 1973,16 almost a million government employees received 
Some training—either through their own agency, through ano- 
ther agency, or under contract with an outside organisation. 
"Support for these programmes varies ranging from released 
time to take part in the activities, to providing training per- 
Sonnel on the staff of agencies, or to paying fees and other 

‘costs in connection with training from non-governmental 
sources, 


Details on the number of persons trained, and the trends, 
-over a six-year period are shown in Table 15. 


The training sources utilised are shown in Figure М.И 


Federal Adult Education Programmes 


No one federal agency is concerned with adult education. 
Rather, a number provide Support for it through a variety of 
Programmes. In the 1960s, Congress passed more than 20 
major pieces of legislation in Support of adult education. 
"These included the following: 


15. A Guide to Professional Development Opportunities for College 
and University Administrators, Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment, Management Division, 437 Madison Avenue, New York, 
10022. 

16. As the term “fiscal year” will be cited with reference to certain 
federal programmes, it should be made clear that this is for the 
year ending June 30th. Thus fiscal year (sometimes referred to as 
“БҮ”) 1972 is the year which ended 30th June 1972, 

17. U.S. Civil Service Commission, Employee Training in the Federal 
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TABLE 15 


Participation by Federal Employees in Training 
Sponsored by Federal Agencies, Fiscal Years 
1967, 1972, and 1973 and Percent 
Change, 1967 to 1973 


Agency FY 1967  FY 1972 FY 1973 Percent 
Change 
FY 
1967-1973 
1 2 3 4 5 
Total 933,457 945,730 958,617 221. 
Agency for Inter- 
national Development 1,093 - 3,214 1941 
Agriculture 57,996 59,848 59,623 28 
Air Force 145,069 98,669 89,373 --384 
Army 204,599 178,925 177,818 —131 
Atomic Energy 9,485 4,081 4,273 $5.0 
Civil Service 1,352 2,879 3,625 1681 
Commerce 9,974 14,349 15258 530 
Defence (Other) 36,760 40,784 49,053 334 
District of Columbia : 
Government 8,322 31,674 28,353 240.7 
Environmental 
Protection - 3,462 4163 — 
Equal Employment = 579 1100 — 
General Accounting 1,281 4,430 5,792 3522 


(Contd.) 
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TABLE 15 (Contd.) 


1 2 3 4 5 
General Services 8,216 18,715 17,736 1159 
‘Health, Education, & 
Welfare 37,055 54,783 68,25 798 
Housing and Urban 
Development 4,31 8,850 6947 612 
Interior 48,27 35,526 34,990 —276 
Tustice 13,27 25,96 28170 114 
Labour 4,590 9,895 8,336 81.6 
Library of Congress 504 1,477 3,133 521.6 
National Aeronautical 32,09 17,07 19014 --417 
Мауу 140,876 122,85) 109,539 --222 
Panama Canal " Bun ou 4908 —59.5 
Selective Service 1,651 10,665 6351 2847 
Small Business 4,051 1,387 1,224 —698 
Smithsonian Institution 541 489 1,500 1773 
State | ж L60 2176 226 412 
Transportation 36,053 45,558 39,537 9.7 
Treasury ‚ 66221 79,52 97,386 470 
Veterans Administration 40,189 56,459 60,649 50.9 
АП Others (16 ê 
agencies) 4,362 10,829 7,061 96.7 


Source: U. S. Civil Service Commission, op, 


cit., p. 1, 


РЕАЛ 
Figure M 
Number trained and Percent of Total Federal 


Government Job Training Activities by Source 
Utilized, 1972-73 


Training Number Percent of Total 
Own agency 677,840 70.7 
Another agency 97,760 102 
Non-government 183,107 19.1 

Total 958,617 100.0 


а 


Adult Education Act of 1966, which provided funds for 
basic education. 


State Technical Services Act, which assisted States with 
the continuing education of scientists, engineers, technical 
personnel and business administrators. 


Older Americans Act, which provided support for training 
older citizens for careers in the later years of their life. 


Manpower Training and Development Act, which provided 
occupational training programmes for the unemployed 
and under-employed. Now, specialised programmes under 
this programme have been replaced by the Comprehensive 
Manpower and Training Act which permits local commu- 
nities to determine how federal funds will be used to 
provide job training and continuing education. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs legislation, which provided job 
training for Indians interested in relocating from reser- 


vations to urban areas which have jobs. 
Higher Education Act of 1965, which provided funds to 
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help colleges and universities expand their services to the 
community through community development and extension 
Programmes. 


War on Poverty, which by contract with business firms to- 
offer job training helped develop a new source of adult 
education. 


Altogether, over 200 Programmes can be identified. Ву 
agency operating the programmes, details appear in the 
Appendix. While statistics are available on each of these 
Programmes, their magnitude and the different definitions 
make any summation impossible. Results from a few of 
them, however, help to reflect the Scope of adult education in. 
the United States with federal support. 


“Adult Basic Education 


A major national Concern has been the literacy of citizens,. 
both those native born who lacked a sound education to 
permit personal and career growth and those who immigrated 
recently to the United States, 52,000,000 persons over 18 
years of age in the United States and outlying areas ћауе less 
than a high school diploma. 


Closely related is concern over educational discrepancies 
by race or ethnic group. Details in Figure М show the years 
of school completed by various groups, 12 years being the 
equivalent of a high school graduate. 


„Providing basic education (up tothe 12th-grade level of 
competence) has been a major goal of federally-supported 
adult basic education Programmes. It offers to persons aged 
16 years and older the Opportunity to overcome English 
language difüculties and attainment of competence in reading, 
writing, and computational skills, Programmes are operated 
by each of the States and other geographical areas, and federal 
Support is augmented by funds from the States. ADIP у 


Over 820,000 persons were trained іп 1972 through the 
adult basic education Programme. Details are shown in 
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Table 16 for that year and for the four prior years. While 
not shown in this Table, 323,800 (39.5 per cent) of the 820,514 
participants were from minority groups. 


Figure N* 


Mediau School Years Completed by Race and 
Sex, 1940-1970, for Persons 25 and Older 


Total White Black Spanish 
heritage 


Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Fe- 
male 


1970 121 121 121. 121! 94| 100799 > 94 
1960 103 107 107 112 77 84 МА МА 
1950 9.0 9.6 93 100 64 71 МА NA 


1940 8.6 8.7 87 88 54 61 МА МА 


*National Advisory Council on Adult Education, Annul Report, 
1974, p. 15. 


In addition to programmes directly providing services to 
adults, federal funds are used to provide pre-service training 
and in-service refresher programmes for adult basic education 
personnel. In 1972, over $3 million was used to help train 
23,600 teachers, teacher trainer’s counsellors, paraprofessio- 
nals, and administrators. Funds also supported special experi- 
mental project designed to demonstrate and develop success. 
ful innovative practices 90 experimental projects in adult basic 
education. 5 

Locations of adult basic education programmes indicates the 


variety of resources used in this area as shown in Figure O. 
Percentages are based upon sites used by 806,515 students, 


not the number of classess. 
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Figure О 
Location of Adult Basic Education Classes, 1972* 


ED A uiu 


Location Percent 
School Buildings: 
'Elementary|Junior high schools 26.9 
"Secondary schools 222 
Colleges/technical institutes 5.8 
Sub-total school buildings Cui 
Other Buildings: 
Learning centres 19.1 
"Correctional institutions 8.4 
'Hospitals 2.0 
"Work sites 21 
Other 13.5 
Sub-total other buildings NET Ф. 
ММТ г 
Total 100.0 


1. Nicholas А Osso, ор. cit., p. 20, 


Department of Agriculture Co-operative Extension Service 


Developed in 1914 to 
the latest developments fi 


А 4 


Tesources and environment, me economics, youth pro- . 
grammes, and community resource development.*® 


In Federal Year 1973 the Service expended $385 million 
through its co-operating State universities. Because of the 
| informal non-credit nature of the programme, no current 
| precise enrolment counts are available. Attendance is counted, = 
not registrants, and counts, аге based upon days of partici- 
pation. Thus, а husband and wife taking а three-day work- 
shop would be counted as six contacts. 


No national summary is prepared, but in 1968 these 
contacts were reported:!? 
Field trials, tests, demonstrations 386,302 
Consultations providing 


information 219,471 

Meetings to train local leaders 191,695 

Meetings at which extension workers 

presented information 966,288 

Radio broadcasts 945,539 
52,853 


Television broadcasts 


Adult Vocational Education 


| Since 1916, federal funds һауе helped to provide vocatio- 
nal training for youths and adults. Enrolments in these 
programmes by level of student involved were as follows in 


| 1972-73: 


Secondary students 7,353,962 
Post-secondary students 1,349,731 
3,368,752 


Adult students 


Then categorised by type of occupation studied, and 
"whether in a. preparatory, supplemental (regular for adults), 
18. The Co-operative Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington р.С., 1974. 
19. Annual Statistical Report, 1968: State an 
Workers Federal Extension Service, 1969. 


d Country Extension 
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TABLE 17 


Enrolment in Federally-Aided Adult Vocational Education 
Progrmmes, by Field of Study and by sex of Participants, 


1972-73 
аон повада Lid ТАН е d НОР 
Programme Level of Instruction* Percent 
Preparatory Supplemental Apprentice- Female** 
ship 
а 

Grand Total 

(unduplicated) 595,329 2,596,258 177,165 67.1 
Agriculture 6,937 258,455 580 7.6 
Distribution 73,845 255,228 286 60.7 
Health 43,708 108,758 401 95.7 
Home Economics 
Gainful 28,160 72,257 341 93.5 
Office 189,553 328,351 1,990 92.4 
Technical 24,922 97,653 1,751 34.6 
Trades and 

Industry 115,377 864,731 172,785 13.8 

Home Economees— 
Homemaking 37,797 622,865 20 97.2 
Special Programmes 24,553 15,209 14 = 


fields occurs. 


* Vocational Education: Summary Data, Fiscal Year 1973, U.S. 
Office of Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adlut Educa- 
tion, 1974, р.1. 


**Nicholas А, Osso, Vocational Education: Characteristics of 
Students and Staff, 1972, National Centre for Education Stati- 
Stics, U.S. Office of Education, 1974, p. 77. 
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or apprenticeship programme, the results are shown in Table- 
17. While using a different data source, information on the 
percentage of the trainees who are female gives some indication 
of the sharp distinctions, by sex, in adult enrolments in 
vocational education programmes. 


Manpower Programmes 


The Federal Government, primarily through its Depart- 
ment of Labour, sponsors а number of programmes to help. 
out-of-school adults who are unemployed, under-employed, 
or dissatisfied with their present career status. 


In 1972-73, new enrolments in federally assisted work and 
training programmes totalled 2,885,000, of which 672,000. 
were in programmes for youths and 2,213,000 in programmes 
for adults. A wide variety of programmes are offered, of 
which two may be cited as illustrative. ) 


The Work Incentive Program is designed to provide job 
training for welfare receipients. АП are adults and most 
have serious deficiencies in basic education, job skills training, 
orboth. In 1972.73, 354,000 persons participated in the 
programme which emphasizes on-the-job training on a paid 
position.?! ОҒ 65,200 participants who had been continuously 
employed for 90 days by 30th June 1973, 53 per cent had reach- 
ed income levels which moved them off welfare rolls. 


The Public Employment program provides transitional 
public service jobs for unemployed and under-employed indivi- 
duals through which they acquire both job skills and work 
attitudes which foster permanent employment. Jobs are with 
State and local governments (including Indian tribal councils) 
and are financed by federal funds. Between August 1971 and 
June 1973, over 404,000 persons were employed/trained through 
this programme.” Of these, 74 per cent were men, 41 per cent. 


20. Manpower Report of the President, 1974, Manpower Administra- 
tion U.S. Department of Labor, 1974, р. 49, 

21. Manpower Peport of the President, p. 132. 

22. Ibid., p. 153. 
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‘were from minority groups, and three-quarters had less than a 
-high school equcation. 


‘Other Federal Programmes 


A number of other federal agencies sponsor programmes 
which offer education or job training for adults. Illustrative 
are programmes operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Bureau of Prisons. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs provides basic adult education 
to American Indians aged 18 years or over residing on or near 
reservations and who are at least one-quarter Indian blood. 
In the 1971-72 year around 10,000 participated in this pro- 
gramme. In the same year on-the-job skills training was 
provided for an estimated 4,000 Indians.* 


The Bureau of Prisons of the Department of Justice funded 


‘basic education training for an estimated 16,000 persons in 
1971-72,25 


Training Adult Educators 


Along with statistics on the participation of adults as 
learners, information ћаз also been collected on the training 
of professionals Who will administer ог teach in these pro- 
grammes. These are the fulltime employees of adult education 
Programmes who may teach themselves but often supervise 
or direct the work of Part-time paid teachers or voluntary 
workers in adult education programmes, 


In 1970-71, a study of college and university programmes 
"Which train Professional adult educators was made and it was 
learned that these Programmes are offered by 61 institutions 
of which nine lead to the bachelor’s degree, 59 to the master’s 


23. Federal Activities in Suport of Adult Education, National, Advisory 
Council on Adult Education, 1972, p. 47, 

24. Ibid., p. 50. 

25. Ibid., р. 52. 


атаса < 
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"degree, and 38 to the doctor's degree. Some institutions are 


"counted more than once because they offer work at two or 


three levels. 


Altogether, these schools were training 2,968 prospective 
adult educators in 1970-71. That the field has grown very 
rapidly in recent years can be seen in the fact that since these 
institutions first began to award degrees they had produced a 
cumulative total of 4,453 graduates. To this total must be 
added an unknown figure from 12 of the 61 institutions which 
were unable to report the number of degrees ever awarded in 
adult education. 


Many sources contribute to the financing of adult education 
including support from schools and colleges, federal agencies, 
‘employers, philanthropic foundations, community agencies 
and churches, as well as fees paid by individual students. 
Costs for adult education often are merged with other expen- 
Ses, such as the amount spent on upkeep of a college campus 
or public school building. For this reason, no definitive 
estimate of the total expenditures on adult education is.possi- 
ble. However, some information is available which helps set 
the perimeters of the cost of adult education. 


Two kinds of financing information are available. The 
first is the varied sources used by students to meet fees which 
they must pay. The second is the range of programmes funded 
by institutions which sponsor them. Here, the only reliable 
national data come from the programmes which receive 


federal financial support. 

The majority of the participants in adult education (54.6 
per cent) finance their own activities. Details’ appear on 
"Table 18 which shows how sources of funds vary by type of 
organisation which offers the adult education. 


2. William 5. Griffith and Gilles H. Cloutier, College and University 
Degree Programms for the Preparation of Professional Adult Edu- 
cators, 1970-71, National Center for Educational Statistics, U.S, 


Office of Education, 1974. 
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Two recent studies have commented оп the apparent 
discrimination shown by colleges against adult education 
students. One study reported that 66.9 per cent of the 
colleges surveyed charged more for part-time students than 
for full-time students." The other study found that 34 per 
cent of 1,178 colleges and universities studied made on finan- 
cial aid available to part-time students??. It also reported 
that when a group of potential students were asked why they 
might not take adult education activities, among 25 possibili- 
ties given, the cost of taking the programme was cited by 53.0 
percent?, This was the most frequently cited obstacle to 
participation. 


At the institutional level, the most complete source of” 
funding which may be identified comes from the Federal 
Government. Reliable national data are not available on 
other major sources of funds but they merit cituation in this 
context. These include funds appropriated by State legis- 
lators to support adult education programmes operated by 
State colleges and universities—often through the Extension 
Service of institutions. State funds also are used to match 
certain federal monies to Support adult education. Private 
colleges and universities traditionally underwrite some of the 
costs for all programmes, including adult education, from 
endowment fund income and current gifts. Public school 
Systems use a portion of their funds to provide educational 
opportunities for adults, Private non-profit community agen- 
cies including churches, employer organisations, trade and 
labour associations all provide some financial support for 
adult education. Eventually, the concern for accountability 
and measurement тау lead to a definitive national estimate 
of the total cost of adult education in the United States, but 
по such estimate may be made today. 


While federal funding of adult education programmes is 


27. Pitchell, op. cit., p. 40. 

28. Commission on Non-traditional Study, Diversity of Design, Jossey-- 
Base Publishing Company, 1973, p. 27. 

29. Ibid.. 
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only a Portion. of the. total expenditures in this area, 
information on it is particularly important because it is large. 
The most comprehensive study made of the 53 federal pro- 
grammes funding adult education, the 31 related library and: 
media programmes, and 16 public employee training Pro- 
grammes was done by the National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education in 1972. Information from this study is. 
cited in Table 19. Based upon information for federal fiscal 
year 1971, the total for adult education programmes alone was. 
$1,523,144,098. With the library and public employee training: 
included, the total was $3,377,029,098. 


Most. of these federal programmes require some matching: 
funds from the States or other. participating institutions, For 
example, for every federal dollar provided by the Agriculture: 
Department Ғог the Co-operative Extension Service, $1.38 is 
provided by co-operating State, local, and other agencies," 
The importance of the matching dollars is shown in figures. 
which indicate that the federal cost per adult vocational 
education trainee for one year in the public schools (where: 
State and local funds account for most of the expenditures) 
is $64.49. By contrast the federal cost per Manpower Develop- 
ment Training Administration trainee (where the Federal 
Government pays most of the cost) is $2,028,749" MDTA. 
participants do receive a living allowance during their training 
period and this is included in the average cited. 


At the present time, several proposals for financing edu- 
cation for adults have been made by national study groups, 
task forces, or individuals. While none of the proposals is. 
near the point where it is either generally accepted or likely 
to be adopted in the near future, the proposals were significant 
as reflections of possible financial patterns in the future. 


One group has recommended a “(Universal Bill of Education 
Rights". This would grant to each citizen vouchers or dollar 


30. Pitchell, op. аб рне 
31. Project Baseline, ейгпіле а Living Across the Nation, 1971-72, 


рр. 145, 303. ә 
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credits for education which might be used at any point during 
one's lifetime. Some might use this to complete graduate 
work in a professional field. Others might use their vouchers 
or credits to finance a programme developing a job skill needed 
for immediate employment. The vouchers or credits might 
Фе used for training immediately upon the completion of 
high school, saved for use in later life as a possible means 
of job retraining, or some combination of these two. Use 
of this credit for education in mid-career could, of course, 
Tequire some restructuring of employer policies regarding 
leaves of absence. 


Other proposals would provide for direct financial grants 
for adult students, with priority going to those who are econo- 
mically disadvantaged. To the extent that sponsoring agencies 
may provide less financial support for adult education students 
than for other students, several sources recommend that this 
distinction be eliminated immediately, 


n 
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TABLE 19 
F 
ederal Agency Grants for Adult Education Activities, 
Fiscal Year 1971 
Agency Fiscal Year 1971 Appropriations for 
Adult Education and Training 
Agency Administering Appropristions for Adult. Education Goals 
Programmes Education and Training 
1 2 3 
А. Adult Education and 

Training Programme 

Appalachian Regional $ Below college level 

Development.Com- 1,304,000 adult remedical and 

mission library program- 
mes 

Office of Economic Job training, adult 

Opportunity 2» 43,636,082 education 

Agriculture Depart- ” 154,672,000 Adult basic, home- 

ment . акта, and con- 
sumer education 

Defense Department ” 46,654,000 High school equiva- 
lency, job skill 
development. and 
tuition assistance 

Health, Education, Adult basic educa- 

and Welfare ” 35,980,016 (Adult) tion and teacher 

Department preparation 

Same » 87,100,000 (Library) Library services for 

adults 

Same э» 15,679,000 (Vocational) Job skills trai ning 


cc uU SOMNIA ЦЫ таныта 
(Сота.) 
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TABLE 19 (Сота.) | 


He 27 3 
ЕЕС ы ы 
Бате $ 4,624'000 (Soc. Rehal) Rehabilitation 


training. Adult basic 
education and com- 
munity development 


Housing and Urban 


Development Depart- 
ment ” 12,602,000 | 
Indian Affairs Bureau” 35,243,000 Adult basic and 

vocational training 
Justice Department * 3,333,000 Adult basic and job 

training in prisons 
Labor Department ” 64,697,000 Manpower training 

Services 

| 

Transportation Adult basic educa- | 
Department ” 187,000 (Coast tion | 


Guard 


Veterans Administra- Below college level 
tion ” 463,896,000 educational and 

living expenses 
Other ” 3,577,000 


Sub-total  1,523,144,098. 


B. Libraries, Technical 
and Information 


Services (all 

agencies) ” 1,340,035,000 
“С. Training of Public 

Employees (all 

agencies) ” 513,850,000 


Grand Total ” 3,377,029,098 | 


Source: Federal Activities т Support of Adult Education, National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education, 1972, pp. 10-13, 
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